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Dearest Mother: 

I can never hope to overtake my debts to you, but at last I 
have an opportunity of acknowledging them before the Woiid. 
You would have had a book long ago had I ever succeeded in 
producing one that was at all what you would care to accept. 
Whether this story reaches that standard is for you to judge, 
but in offering it I have the approval of my Conscience who de- 
clares it to be, at least, honestly wrought And since, as alwajrs, 
I have had her help (without which I doubt there would have 
been no book to offer you) I do not altogether despair of your 
being pleased. And if you and she enjoy my work, here is 
Success come to me with both hands full. 

Always, 

Wm. 
London, igio. 
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The Revolt at Roskelly's 



CHAPTER I 

(I) 

A LITTLE wind like steel came out of the north- 
east and stabbed at the back of Hindlip's 
neck. He turned up his great sable collar. 

"Come and tread about, Mr. Norton," said 
Mrs. Hindlip to George. "We Ve got hours to 
wait." 

"No," said Hindlip peevishly. "Twenty min- 
utes. That's quite enough, Brenda, I should 
hope." His wife's exaggerated way of speaking 
always irritated Hindlip and, when he was out of 
temper, he didn't care who knew it. At the 
moment he was more than usually out of temper 
because, an hour earlier, he had lost a sovereign 
to Benson by a foozle at the last hole. ' ' Conf otmd 
that club clock!" he said, "Twenty dashed 
minutes on this rotten little platform! And 
freezing! And I 'm in a perspiration, tearing 
down here in this heavy coat. It 's enough to 
kill me." 

I 
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2 The Revolt at Roskelly's 

"There's a fire in the waiting-room," said 
Benson. "Go in there." 

"Stuffy hole," growled HindKp. "I 'd be 
poisoned. " 

"Well," Mrs. Hindlip announced, "I 'm going 
to walk. Come on, Mr. Norton. " She departed 
with George up the platform, stamping her small 
feet vigorously. 

"Energy," observed Benson jocularly, "thy 
name is Mrs. Hindlip!" Benson was. in a good 
temper. He liked winning sovereigns. 

Hindlip ignored him. "That dashed axle!" he 
said. 

The particular axle that he dashed belonged to 
his motor-car. By breaking it had forced Hindlip 
to go to his golf by railway, and (conspiring, no 
doubt, with the club clock) had now given him 
twenty minutes to wait, on the draughty platform 
of Treharrack Station, for the train by which he 
would get back to St. Mithian. Waiting was 
among the innumerable things which Hindlip 
hated more than anything else. Therefore he 
cursed that axle. 

It pained Benson to feel on anything but the 
best of terms with Hindlip, who was one of the 
Rutlandshire Hindlips. He provided oil for 
Hindlip's woimds. 

"I expect," he said, "the new one will be in 
this train. " 

"I expect it won't," said Hindlip. 

Undismayed, Benson observed that it was a 
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The Revolt at Roskelly's 3 

pleasant change after the muggy weather they *d 
been having. " It looks like frost, " he said, glanc- 
ing upwards at the spangled heavens. 

"I tell you it is freezing, " said Hindlip. 

Benson could have sworn it was n't, but it was 
never his policy to anger men of family. He 
desisted from his amiabilities and began to hum 
a little thing of Pragson's. Presently Hindlip 
said, "Tchah!" violently and strode into the 
waiting-room. Benson thanked goodness that 
when he lost a trifle of money he could manage 
to keep his temper. Por a few moments he nursed 
bitter thoughts against Hindlip. Then he bright- 
ened up. 

George Norton and Mrs. Hindlip were approach- 
ing him, on their return from the signal-cabin. 
Benson made ready to join their promenade. 
They came to within ten yards of him. Then 
they wheeled abruptly round and began their 
second journey up the platform. Benson began to 
think hardly of Mrs. Hindlip. He was convinced 
that he had seen her ptill Norton round by the arm. 

" Infernal rude, that was, *' he thought. "Amaz- 
ing rude little woman, that. Arrogant little beast 
she is. Gets it from that mother of hers. A 
Champney. Insolent lot, that!" 

Through the door of the booking-office came 
four people, two men and two yotmg women. 
They were cheerftilly abusing the clock at the 
golf-club. Benson shuddered slightly and re- 
jmoved himself to a little distance. 
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4 The Revolt at Roskelly's 

These four people were offensive to him. He 
knew them perfectly well by sight because two of 
them had been staying at Roskelly's for three days 
and the other two for a week. And Benson was 
staying at Roskelly's. He could n*t help know- 
ing them by sight. But that was acquaintance 
enough. 

*' Yes, " Mr. Benson reflected grimly as he took 
out his cigarette-case, "quite enough." 

During most of December Roskelly's had been 
an extremely pleasant hotel, a place where any 
gentleman with a taste for golf and sketching 
might be glad to put in a couple of winter months. 
They had been a really charming little family 
party, the General and the Caffyns and the Hind- 
lips and Norton and his mother, and he, Benson, 
and Bayliss. Not that Bayliss, of course, was 
quite quite. One had to confess that there was a 
little something not absolutely quite about Bayliss. 
But he passed. Oh, he passed, undoubtedly. 
And by no means a bad fellow. It was hard to 
say just what was the matter with Bayliss. It 
lay, they had agreed, in his voice rather than his 
accent. A little bit on the oily side, Bayliss's 
voice was. But nothing really serious. And 
nowadays it was impossible to draw an entirely 
rigid and dear line. And if the General and Hind- 
lip didn't bar him, eh? . . . And he was un- 
deniably useful. They had to have a ninth man. 
Two tables at bridge is intolerable without a 
ninth man to cut in at the end of the rubbei;» If 
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The Revolt at Roskelly's 5 

they could only have got some one instead oi Mrs. 
Norton their bridge would have been perfect. 
But there was really no one else at all possible. 
That fellow Jelf , for instance. No, they had dis- 
cussed Jelf, and had agreed that it would n't do. 
Bayliss was possible. But Jelf? No, not Jelf. 
And, after all, Mrs. Norton, so long as she was n't 
her brother's partner, played quite decently for 
an elderly lady. Yes, it was only the Geileral 
who put her off her game. And as she always put 
the General off his, her presence was not without 
its advantages, except that it made the old man 
so frenzied to lose. And that affected his play 
for the next hand or two. 

Yes, it would really be hard to find a nicer little 
set than they had had. Mrs. Hindlip, of coiu-se — 
(Here Benson shrugged his shoulders and began 
to htmt for his matdi-box.) But Hindlip was a 
sterling fellow, short tempered, but sterling and a 
thorough gentleman. And the Caffyns, capital 
souls. A bit catty, the wife, but distinctly amus- 
ing. And Norton, a very good kind of a boy. 
Showed a little, perhaps, that he 'd been at Corpus 
(Benson had been at Magdalen), but otherwise 
perfectly all right. A nice little party. 

But now things were in a fair way to be ruined 
with all these plebs pouring in for Christmas. 
Confound Christmas! That was the worst of 
these Bank Holidays. All England was turned 
into a bear-garden, with the subiu-bs simply 
emptjong themselves into every respectable hotel. 
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6 The Revolt at Roskelly's 

Cheap fares, that was what did it. Any bounder 
who had a ten-pound note to spend thought him- 
self entitled to come and elbow his betters. Hang 
it! one might as well be in a hydropathic, where, 
Benson understood, this kind of person was not 
only tolerated but encouraged. He wished they 
would let themselves be encouraged. He should 
fancy that a cheery, boimding hydropathic would 
provide a much more suitable atmosphere for 
such folk than a quiet, old-established hotel like 
Roskelly's, where they could n't fail to find them- 
selves uncomfortable and out of their element. 
Consider these people, now — ^these people, here, 
on the platform. This brother and sister, now. 
There was nothing very far wrong with them. 
Simple, worthy creatures, they were. Had their 
aitches imder control apparently. The girl bonny 
enough ; the boy, quite properly dressed. Nothing 
loud about him. A little tmrestrained in his 
laughter just now perhaps, and the girl too. The 
parson was evidently in waggish htmiour this 
evening. And there was the parson's wife, now. 
Quite harmless, the parson's wife. Neither here 
nor there. But she was common. 'Common was 
the only word for them all — ^not the parson, per- 
haps, but the others. He hoped he hated snob- 
bery as much as any man living, but when people 
were common, what was the use of pretending 
they weren't? And these four were. It was 
hardly to be wondered at in the boy and the girl, 
with such a brace of parents. Considering that, 
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The Revolt at Roskelly's 7 

they were wonderful good imitations of the real 
thing. And the parson, now. He didn't look 
at all impossible. But his wife — ^That gown she 
wore for dinner. Well, well. If parsons would 
many women with no knowledge of dress it was 
their own fault. The parson was very likely all 
right. But Parson meant Mrs. Parson, and that 
was a little too much. He trusted that he was 
as good a Christian as anybody. Heaven forbid 
that he should cold-shoulder a clergyman, but 
when that clergyman presumed on his cloth to 
try to edge his way in, and when that clergyman 
was handicapped with such a' wife, what were peo- 
ple to do? The parson had to be put in his place. 
And, begad! he seemed to have settled down 
wonderftxlly well in it. There 'd been no more ad- 
vances from him since his first evening. He *d 
shown wonderful nous, the parson had, in under- 
standing the hint that the General had given him. 
It was really kinder to people to take a firm line 
with them from the first. Here was a case in point. 
As soon as the parson had been shown, quite tm- 
mistakably, that he was not wanted, he had gone 
away and made friends with the other new arrivals. 
They were glad enough to have him. And now, 
instead of making himself miserable because he 'd 
not been accepted by those of his own class, he 'd 
done the only wise thing and accepted those of his 
wife's. He preferred the rdle of herring among 
sprats to its converse. And uncommon sensible 
of him too, thought Mr. Benson. 
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8 The Revolt at Roskelly's 

He quite admired the parson. 

But when all was said and done, decent respect- 
able people though these were (even the father 
and mother of the boy and girl were respectable — 
appallingly so), it could not be denied that they 
had ruined Roskelly's. They and the other plebs. 
It was one thing to have a high opinion of the 
middle classes in the abstract — ^they were no doubt 
the backbone of the country, eminently useful and 
necessary — ^but it was quite another to have them 
all over one in a hotel where one has been comfort- 
able and happy during several weeks with a ntun- 
ber of really nice people. In their place — in the 
hydropathics and on the Norwegian Pleasure 
Cruises and the Cook's Tours to Lovely Lucerne — 
these plebs were all very well. If they would only 
stick to their hydropathics and so forth. But 
they would n't. 

At Roskelly's, at any rate, they were a curse, 
and Mr. Benson hoped that their respectable 
vocations would not allow them to stay for any 
length of time. He supposed, with a sigh, that 
they would have to remain over the New Year — 
or most of them. Then things would be as they 
had been. 

Here he fotmd his match-box and opened it. 
His search had been not very active, for his mind 
had just travelled over a good deal of grotmd — 
and rapidly. He had been thinking rather than 
searching. Now, however, the match-box having 
got somehow between his fingers, the desire for 
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tobacco laid hold on him again and he opened the 
thing. It was empty. 

He stifled an ejaculation of annoyance and 
looked about for a match machine. There was 
none. 

He glanced up the platform. George Norton 
and Mrs. Hindlip were for the second time retreat- 
ing from him. He thought of Hindlip in the 
waiting-room. Then he remembered that Hindlip 
did n't smoke and would almost certainly have no 
matches. Also he reflected that Hindlip had, 
just now, been very short — ^unnecessarily short — 
with him. He did not at the moment feel inclined 
to lay himself under even the smallest obligation 
to Hindlip, good chap though, in many ways, he 
was. 

But he wanted to smoke. 

He thought of the booking-clerk. There would 
be a fire in his room. 

He stepped into the booking-hall. The window 
was not yet open. He rapped on the door. He 
got no reply. He drifted out on to the platform to 
look for a porter. There was no porter. 

The parson was lighting his pipe. 

Benson struggled with temptation; conquered 
it. He put his hands deep in the pockets of his big 
Harris tweed overcoat and set oflE down that half 
of the platform which was not appropriated by 
George Norton and Mrs. Hindlip. 

''No," he thought. ''No. If you give that 
kind of person an inch, they will take an ell." 
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10 The Revolt at Roskell/s 

He heard the young man who was with the par- 
son and the two women say, "After you, Mr. 
Killigrew, " and he was more tJian glad that he had 
not spoken to them. 

Half-way along the platform a capital nickname 
for the offender occurred to him. The ''After You 
Young Man." He smiled. He would bring it 
out to-night just before the bridge. It would 
amuse them. This almost made up to Benson for 
his inability to smoke. 

(2) 

^While Mr. Benson meditated and did his duty, 
George Norton and Mrs. Hindlip walked briskly 
up and down the platform, and Mrs. Hindlip spoke 
iminterruptedly. George had no wish to interrupt 
her. He wanted to do something much more 
drastic. He wanted to kill her. Not that he had 
any serious antipathy to Mrs. Hindlip. But 
slaughter seemed to be the only way of bringing 
her flow of conversation to an end. 

It was currently reported that Mrs. Hindlip 
talked with equal fluency awake or asleep. One 
night, after cards and in the absence of the Hind- 
lips, Benson — ^the caustic dog — suggested this as 
the reason for the couple's occupying separate bed- 
rooms. How the General laughed! 

Be this as it may, there could be no doubt that, 
awake, this lady possessed an inimitable flow of 
words. 
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The Revolt at Roskelly's ii 

Now, talk she never so rapidly and copiously, 
still the observations of Mrs. Hindlip amounted to 
precisely nothing. It seemed impossible that so 
much should be said without some evidence of in- 
telligence emerging from time to time. Mrs. Hind- 
lip, however, achieved the seemingly impossible. 
Nor did it appear to cost her any effort. This was 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of her power. 
Never did she come within a mile of uttering — 
not indeed a profimdity — but a thought of even 
moderate depth. Her remarks never aroused 
false hopes in the hearer's bosom. From the first 
word each was stamped beyond hope with essential 
folly. 

As she walked upon the platform, she told George 
about the round of golf she had that afternoon 
played against him, every stroke of which he had 
witnessed. This consideration had no weight with 
Mrs. Hindlip. I do not, however, conceive it to 
be any part of my business to report her. It is 
enough if I say that every stroke which she had 
inflicted upon her ball was f aithf txlly and remorse- 
lessly inflicted in turn upon George. 

She was just endeavouring to approach the fifth 
hole and her ball was just pltmging into the Atlan- 
tic when she nipped George's arm and sptm him 
quickly rotmd-about-face. 

"Mr. Benson," she said. "Pretend that we 
don't see him. Poor Reggie has left him. I think 
Mr. Benson is a bore," she went on frankly. 
"Don't you?" she inquired. Then without wait- 
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ing for a reply, *'I can't endixre a bore, can you?'* 

"Sometimes," said George, strictly for his own 
benefit, *'one has to." 

"Well, we have n't to endure Mr. Benson. Of 
course he 's all right. And he 's useful for the 
bridge and so forth, and he gives Reggie a good 
game, which none of us except him and you can do ; 
and so far one can put up with him. But that 
awful moustache, and that horrible imperial! 
How can a man wear such detestable things on his 
face. I do dislike hair on a man's face. It makes 
him look so like a hair-dresser. Or an organ- 
grinder. Or a clerk. No, not a derk — ^with an 
imperial, you know. One would never guess 
that Mr. Benson was well bom. But he is. The 
Beedlesham people you know. I expect it 's 
that sketchin' deteriorates him. Who was it said 
that? Oh, I know, Mrs. Caflfyn. Rather rough 
on him, wasn't it? But she don't like him be- 
cause he smokes Egjrptians and she can only do 
with those filthy Virginian things. Most extra- 
ordinary reason for barring a mau, I think. Don't 
you? Now if it were the other way rotmd there 
might be something in it, because his cigarettes 
are quite the best thing about Mr. Benson. Don't 
you agree with me, Mr. Norton?" 

She paused for breath. 

"Yes," said George. He had heard nearly all 
this before, but Benson was better than the fifth 
hole. 

''I was so delighted," she went on without the 
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slightest change of manner or voice, ''to hear from 
the General that you are going to get Barton 
Court/' 

''Oh," said George, "it *s not settled yet, you 
know. It would be just my luck if it fell through. " 
And, "Confound the tmde!" he thought. 

" Oh, don't say that, " she cried. " Never slang 
your luck. You 'U get it all right, I *m certain. I 
do hope so. Do you believe in mascottes? I 
don't, of course, but you never know. There may 
be something in it. Shall I give you a mascotte? 
For Christmas, eh? I wonder if they sell mas- 
cottes down here? I expect not. What would 
you like ? Oh, I forgot. You must n't know what 
it is to be. That would spoil everything. It 
shall be a surprise for you. What an awful little 
station this is! Is n't it? I say, you do think 
I was driving better to-day, don't you? That 
was n't half a bad one at the eleventh, was it? 
And that was a beauty at the fifteenth, a positive 
angel of a smack, it was. Was n't it?" 

Here they reached the signal-box. Mrs. Hind- 
lip insisted on touching it with her toe — ^a childish 
action which irritated George exceedingly. Then 
she insisted on his doing the same. Then they 
returned. 

Every time they reached the signal-box it had to 
be toed by both of them, which maddened George. 
Presently a bell rang and shortly afterwards the 
headlights of the train appeared in the cutting. 
They joined Benson, who stood morosely digging 
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the point of his walking stick into a crack between 
two boards. Mrs. Hindlip accused him of lazi- 
ness, and told him how warm and glowing her 
smart little tramp had made her. He should 
have come with them, she said. Benson asked 
George for a match. Hindlip came out of the 
waiting-room. The train stopped. Hindlip was 
very angry because the first-class coach was near 
the tail-end instead of in the middle as, he said, it 
ought to be, so that it might draw up beside the 
roofed-in part of the platform. ''Suppose it had 
been raining," he said. "Suppose I had a sore 
toe." 

There were only two first-dass compartments 
on the train. Hindlip said this was a scandal; 
said he should write to the company about it. 
Suppose there had been a dozen instead of four 
in their party. * 

He snatched open the door of the smoking first 
and told his wife for Heaven's sake to get in. 
There was one passenger already inside. Mrs. 
Hindlip entered — ^took the farther comer facing 
the engine. Hindlip followed and sat down by 
the door. George Norton took the place which 
was farthest from Mrs. Hindlip, that is to say the 
middle seat c^posite her, and Benson got the last 
comer. The fifth passenger closed the door 
gently. 

This was a rosy old gentleman with a bushy 
white beard and moustaches. He had a cheerful, 
honest, plain face, tmcreased except about the 
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comers of the twinkling blue eyes. His nose was 
broad and short, and his eyebrows were thick 
and white. He wore a fur travelling cap and 
smoked the last two inches of a fat cigar. 

As the train started Benson leaned over to Mrs. 
Hindlip. "Have you remarked Father Christ- 
mas?" he asked softly. Mrs. Hindlip looked 
puzzled; then, following the direction of his eye, 
she suddenly stifled a little shriek of laughter and 
gazed earnestly out into the night through her 
window as if it were there that the cause of her 
merriment was to be fotmd. 

The old gentleman addressed Hindlip. **I 'm 
afraid," he said, *'I Ve made the carriage rather 
full of smoke for your wife. Shall I drop the win- 
dow a little?" Hindlip glared at him morosely, 
wondering how the devil he knew that Brenda was 
his wife. "As you like, " he said. The old gentle- 
man elected to drop the window about six inches. . 
Then he said to Hindlip, " Do you by any chance 
happen to be staying at Roskelly's Hotel, at St. 
Mithian?" Hindlip's eyebrows went up. He 
found this an intolerable impertinence. He had a 
good mind to tell the old person to go to the devil; 
"As a matter of fact, I am, " he said, drawing th^ 
World of Golf from his pocket. 

"Then," said the old gentleman, "can you tell 
me if yxm are very full, up there? I intend to stay 
at Roskelly's, but I have n't ordered a room. Do 
you think I shall get one?" 

"Really," said Hindlip insolently, "I am not 
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sufficiently in the confidence of the Manageress 
to tell you. I suggest that you ask the busman. '* 

He put up the World of Golf— the whole World 
of Golf— between, himself and encroachment. 

Mrs. HindKp tried to catch George's eye, but 
George was admiring the old gentleman's whiskers. 
Mrs. Hindlip contented herself with Benson's eye. 
These two exchanged glances. Mrs. Hindlip's 
said, "Poor old Reggie." Benson's said, "Poor 
old Hindlip. " They were quite sorry for Hindlip. 
Anybody would be. The train bore is the most 
fearful of misfortimes. But they rather thought 
that Hindlip had finished this one. 

George Norton said: "It 's pretty full, but I 
happen to know there are at least two rooms 
empty. They *re next to mine. Not the best, 
you know. Unless they 've been taken, you 'U 
get in I should think." 

"Thank you, " said the old gentleman. " I hope 
I will. Does the hotel keep up to the .mark? I 
was there years ago." 

"Yes, " said George,*"it 's all right. Grub a bit 
monotonous, but very decent." 

They began to talk about Roskelly's and 
St. Mithian and Cornwall generally. Benson re- 
flected that it was a pity Norton should do this. 
With such a person, if you gave him an inch he 
would certainly take an ell. Once up at Roskelly's 
he would construe this Httle exchange of civilities 
into an expression of Norton's desire to know him 
intimately. And he would want to be affable to 
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all Norton's set. They were going to have trouble 
with this old person, he could see that. And all 
because Norton couldn't follow Hindlip's lead. 
Yes, Norton would be sorry for his rash encour- 
agement of this oncoming old individual. But 
that was Norton's business. 

It was really kinder to people to begin with them 
as one meant to go on. Norton was simply lajdng 
the f otmdations of a lot of snubs for this over- 
stepping Father Christmas of his. 

The train stopped. Their short journey was 
done. Every one descended. The Hindlip party 
made straight for the hotel omnibus and got into 
it. The parson, Killigrew, and his companions 
left the omnibus alone. They set oflE up the long 
hill talking and laughing. 

In the omnibus a depressing silence reigned. 
Even Mrs. Hindlip was dumb. She was trying to 
decide between the eau de Nil, the gris perk, and 
the rose tendre gowns for dinner. They had come 
that morning. One of them she meant to wear on 
Christmas night, another on New Year's Eve, the 
third this evening. But which? The least ador- 
able certainly. But, again, which was that? The 
prettiest was for Christmas night, the next pretti- 
est for New Year's Eve, the least pretty for this 
evening. But they were all so pretty. She al- 
most wished that Germaine had not been so suc- 
cessful. Then she would have been able to decide 
so easily. One, however, of these three new 
gowns die must wear. That was evident. She 
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had ordered three because she had expected that 
one at least would be a failure. But Germaine 
had stupassed herself with them all. That was 
just like Germaine, tiresome creature! Mrs. 
Hindlip began seriously to consider the advisa- 
bility of changing her dressmaker. 

At the door of the omnibus appeared the ruddy 
old man of the railway carriage — ^whistling. 
Benson frowned in the darkness. The ruddy old 
man peered into the omnibus and threw a rug 
into one of the two vacant places, between George 
and Benson. Then he tipped a porter and climbed 
in smartly. The porter's face, immensely smiling, 
shone behind him in the opening. "Thank you, 
sir, " he said as he closed the door, and "Wish you 
a merry Christmas, sir, " he added enthusiastically, 
"and many of them.'* George saw him vanish 
into the booking-office casting an incredulous but 
gloating eye upon his palm. 

"That's what I like to hear," said the old 
gentleman heartily as he sat down, partly upon 
Benson. "Forgive me," he added. "Very dark 
in here, eh?" 

His voice seemed to echo with a hollow sound 
through an immensity of displeasure. Benson 
shifted closer into his comer. Hindlip put his head 
through the door window and asked the boots 
when in Heaven's name they were going to start. 
The boots begged for an instant's further delay. 

George Norton said that he thought the hotel 
might aflford a lamp inside as well as outside. The 
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raddy old man dived into his pocket and produced 
some small object, faintly illimiinated by the 
station gas lamps. A light click followed, and 
the bus was flooded with Ught. It was an electric 
reading-lamp he had. 

"That 's better," he said. "Now we can see 
one another. " Benson and Hindlip glared venom- 
ously at this offensive old creature. Mrs. Hindlip 
made a little agonised soimd, hastily pulled down 
her veil, and concealed something in her hand-bag. 

Into the circle of light spread by the hind lamp 
of the omnibus came a truck bearing luggage; then 
the porter who wheeled it; finally two women. 
George, who had averted his eyes as far as possible 
from Mrs. Hindlip, saw that one of the new-comers 
was little and slight, the other tall and massive. 
Both wore veils, obscuring their features. Mrs. 
Hindlip was not too much confused to notice that 
their clothes were nicely cut. The girl's long coat 
of grey squirrel was particularly nicely made. 
Cheap fur, though, squirrel. 

The larger woman spoke commandingly. 

"Get in, Elizabeth." Elizabeth got in. 
"There 's only one place, mother," she said. By 
this time George was out of the omnibus. " No, " 
he said, "two. I'll walk." 

"Thank you," said the massive mother. 

"Room on the box, sir," said the boots. 

George did not particularly want to walk. The 
conversation of the driver also attracted him. He 
liked drivers, or any one else who would talk about 
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horses and could not talk about golf. He was very 
fond of horses. That was why he had chosen the 
profession of land-agent. He climbed to the box. 
The luggage of the massive mother, the little 
slight daughter, and the rosy old man was hoisted 
to the roof. The omnibus took the hill. George 
began to converse with the driver. 



(3) 



Silence ruled the interior. 

By the light of the ruddy old man's electric lamp 
— ^he had hooked it to a window curtain — ^the occu- 
pants studied one another covertly. From Benson 
and Hindlip emanated the chill invisible aura of 
disapproval. Mrs. Hindlip thought the massive 
mother's hat rath^ an oddity to go with such a 
well-made coat. The girl's entire get-up, how- 
ever, she passed. She now lost all interest in both 
mother and daughter and restmied her cogitations. 

The ruddy old man suddenly spoke. " Did you 
dine on the train, madam?" he asked. "I did." 
The massive mother visibly started. Then she 
said, "I did not. Never do in England. I cling 
to life, and my daughter is too young to die. " 

" I did not think it was as dangerous as all that, " 
observed the ruddy old man. *T suppose some 
people escape. " 

''Have you a good digestion?" she asked. 

"My digestion," he said, "has never failed me 
yet.". 
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*'Then,** she said, ''you may come through. 
Was the sauce with the turbot pink or white?" 

"It was pink," he said. ''Dear me, how did 
you know we had turbot?" 

" It is alwajrs turbot, " she said, "as it is alwajrs 
roast mutton. " She moved into a less rigid atti- 
tude and her face relaxed. 

"But the colour of the sauce, " said he; "is that 
important?" 

"Not in the least," she said. "I asked only 
from curiosity and to promote further conversa- 
tion. Pink or white, it is the same sauce. " 

"Pish or pudding," said the daughter, "it is 
the same sauce." 

The ruddy old man laughed cheerftilly. 

"Passengers or train wheels," said the mother, 
not to be outdone, "it is " 

Benson, feeling positively sick at this vulgarity, 
snorted. The lady broke oflf and regarded him 
fiercely. Then — "the same sauce, " she concluded, 
her voice rising slightly as she spoke. "The ice, " 
she went on, "being now broken, let me ask you 
if you know this place. " 

" I know it well, " said the ruddy old man. "At 
least, I did know it well about a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Since when I have been abroad. This 
is my first visit here since I left England, which 
accotmts, you perceive, for my ignorance of yoiur 
railway dining-cars. " 

"Where have you been?" she asked. 

He told her China. Almost immediately they 
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had discovered a common acquaintance in Shang- 
hai. Within five minutes they were talking away 
as if they had known each other all their lives. 

Their chatter irritated Hindlip excessively. It 
got between Mrs. Hindlip and her three new 
gowns. Benson tried to get amusement out of it, 
the amusement that the cultured cynic derives 
from the inanities of people who talk loudly in 
public places. He could not. He, too, knew some 
one in Shanghai — ^a very old friend from whom 
he had not heard for half a year. He foimd that 
he was longing to ask the ruddy old man about 
him. This, of course, was impossible. 

All of a sudden the daughter of the massive 
woman said, "This is a frightful hill and it 's 
freezing. I shall get out and walk. The horses, 
you know." With all her hairpins in place she 
may have weighed eight stone. The ruddy old 
gentleman laughed, but applauded her resolution. 
'*I 'd do it with you," he said, "and be glad, only 
you 'd have to carry me after a himdred yards. 
Asthma, madam," he said to the mother. She 
nodded sympathetically and said that it must 
be a horrid bore. "Certainly walk, Elizabeth," 
she said. 

The girl got up, opened the door, and jumped 
to the road. 

(4) 
The driver of the omnibus had a violent tooth- 
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ache. He was therefore angry when George 
climbed up beside him. He did n't want to have 
to jabber to any gentleman about his blasted 
horses, taking the cold in every time he opened 
his mouth, he did n't. 

Therefore when George complimented him on 
the strength and beauty of his horses, he grunted. 
And when George offered him a cigarette he 
grunted again, and said that those things were all 
rig^t for little boys, but he liked tobacco, he did. 

His conversation failed altogether to make the 
box a desirable place. The coldness of the night 
rendered it odious. George put a foot outwards, 
found a step, and slid to the road. The driver, 
irritated by this proceeding, raised his whip and 
strongly belaboured one of his beasts. Both re- 
sponded to the appeal, and broke into a short 
gallop. George was left behind. 

He pursued briskly. Two horses with a station 
omnibus, eight persons and luggage behind them, 
do not for very long gallop up stiff hills. How- 
ever, though this pair soon slowed to a walk, it 
was a very quick one, and not for some little time 
did George overtake them. No sooner had he done 
this than a flat part of the road being reached, they 
trotted and went away from him again. 

As he came up with the omnibus for the second 
time, its door suddenly opened, and the daughter 
of the massive mother dropped neatly backwards 
from the step. Hindlip's furred hand snatched 
the door shut with a bang before the boots, who 
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rode behind, standing, could make any attempt to 
close it. Then Hindlip's face appeared at the 
window, and Hindlip said to the boots, "Why the 
deuce can't you shut the door? Are you asleep 
out there?" 

George gave a single loud "Hah" of laughter. 

The girl emitted a little shriek. Blind in the 
darkness, after the illuminated omnibus, she had 
not observed the man close beside whom she was 
walking. The light from the omnibus, falling on 
George, now enabled her to recognise in him the 
young man who had given her his seat. 

"Dear me!" she said, and paused. 

A thrill which the words in themselves were 
hardly capable of producing passed through 
George. "What a charming voice!" he thought, 
and remembered that he had remarked its peculiar 
quality earlier as he abandoned his seat. 

He had unconsciously hit upon the right epithet. 
It was a charming voice, not in the loose sense in 
which George used the word, but in its original one. 
It cast a spell. It wooed the ear to listen, deaden- 
ing the other senses. It was soft, round, liquid, 
like the note of some magic flute. It was a voice 
to render a recital of Casabianca delectable. The 
cacophonies of those abominable stanzas would 
have become sounds whereat the soul should swoon 
with pure rapture. This voice was pitched low; 
it deliciously enunciated its message; it breathed 
music. It found and stole through the tiniest 
chink in the armour of a man's heart. It was a 
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voice to appease a money-lender. It was a voice 
to slay its thousands. It was a dangerous pos- 
session for any young woman. On the strength 
of it alone she herself became a desirable one for 
any youth who had ears to hear it. 

G€K>rge Norton was such a youth. He waited, 
breathless, for her to speak again. She did so. 

" I thought you were on the box, " she said. His 
ears sang Hallelujah. His whole being cried, 
*'More" — and, that he might have it, he replied. 

"So I was," he said. "But I distressed the 
driver. Boots," he went on, making a sort of 
chaperon of that ftmctionary, "Boots, will you 
give the coachman my compliments and apologise 
for my intrusion. I can't think what I Ve done to 
make him so hostile. " 

"It 's his tooth, sir," explained the boots. "A 
wisdomer it is. His face was like a football yester- 
day, so it was. And his wife 's nursing her tenth. 
I never knew William so outrageous as what he is 
this Christmas. Listen to him going on at his 
horses now. I can sympathise with you, sir, I can 
indeed. " 

"/ sympathise with William," said Elizabeth. 
As she spoke the omnibus increased its pace, and 
the clatter and scramble of hoofs was heard. 
"No, " she said, "I don't. If he had two wisdom 
teeth and twenty children he ought n't to gallop 
his horses up this slippery hill. Is there much 
more of it?" she asked. 

"About a mile," said George. 
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"Gracious!" 

"It gets better soon," he assured her. 

" I 'm glad to hear it, " she said, and walked on 
in silence. Presently, "Who 's the nice old gentle- 
man in the btis?" she asked. 

" I don't know, " said George. "He 's just come 
like you." 

"Of course," she cried. "How stupid of me! 
He was in our train from town. I 'm glad he 's to 
be at Roskelly's. I fell in love with him at Pad- 
dington just before we started. He was buying 
butter-scotch from the boy with the refreshment 
tray and presenting it to the boy with the maga- 
zines. Then he bought Oliver Twist from the 
magazine boy and gave it to the boy with the 
refreshment tray. And he wished them both a 
Merry Christmas and shook hands with them, 
and they cheered him out of the station. It was 
most heartening to see. Is this a nice place?" 

He was listening to her voice without any heed 
to her words. 

"Is it?" she repeated. 

"I beg your pardon," he said. "Is it what?" 

"A nice place?" 

"There is good golf," said George. 

"Oh! Golf!" Golf was withered. "I mean 
the hotel. Are the people nice? If they *re like 
that dear old thing in the bus " 

"They aren't," said George. "That is to 
say — I don't know any of them who are in the 
least like him." 
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*'H*m!" she said and was silent. "I 'm sorry," 
she said. Then, "Who are you?" she asked. He 
told her that his name was Norton. She said, *'I 
am Elizabeth Day. JIfiij Elizabeth Day. That's 
my mother in the bus. You *11 like her. She 's 
a very friendly woman. She *s found a friend 
already. The old gentleman. They both know 
somebody in China, and that 's as good as an 
introduction to mother. She has no use for 
conventions at all. " 

George reflected joyfully that the daughter 
appeared to have inherited this quality. 

"I hope," cooed Elizabeth, "that she is going 
to enjoy this place. She deserves a little fim. 
She's refused to have any for ten years. My 
father died then, you know. But now I Ve 
persuaded her that it 's her duty to live for me a 
Uttle. Ever since she 's been like a new woman. 
Is n't it nice?" 

"It is very nice," said George, to fill up a 
pause (any pause was a disaster) and encoiu*- 
age the mtisician to further ravishment of his 
ears. 

"Bognor!" said Elizabeth, making the name 
sound like Paradise. 

"Eh?" 

"That 's where we 've been living. B-r-r-r-r! 
Bognor!" 

"And where are you going to live now?" 

"It is not decided. Where do you live?" 

"At Ipswich," said George. 
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"What do you do?" 

"I am a land-agent, out of a job." 
^"Then you live with your people." 

"With my tmcle, at the moment. " 

"Oh! Are you an orphan?" 

"No, my mother keeps house for him." 

"Oh!" She pondered this. "Is he here?" 
she asked. 

"Yes." 

"Is he nice?" 

"No," said George. The reply was startled 
out of him. 

"Oh!" said Elizabeth, and again meditated. 

"Never mind," she said at last, but whether 
it was herself or George whom she encouraged it 
was impossible to say. 

"I suppose there are a lot of people at Ros- 
kelly's, " she went on. 

"Yes, the place is just about ftill." 

"Are they nice people ? I want to know because 
it is important that mother should have cheerful 
stuTOimdings this Christmas. She must n't get 
dumpy. She's apt to at Christmas. Do they 
dance at night?" 

"No," said George. 

"Anybody sing decently? Any music?" 

"I don't think so." 

"What is it, then? Bridge?" 

"We play bridge." 

"We? Who? Oh, your tmcle and you. Good! 
My mother used to be fond of cards. But neither 
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of us know bridge. You shall teach her. And 
your unde shall teach me." 

"I shall be proud," said George. 

How was he to dash her confidence in the uni- 
versal amiability of mankind? How was he to 
suggest to her the manner in which Major-General 
Wemyss-Wanklyn was likely to regard the pro- 
gramme which she was arranging for him. He 
pictured this mother and daughter being intro- 
duced into that select little party which sat down 
to cards in the General's private room each evening 
at nine o'clock; he tried to imagine himself in- 
forming the General that he had brought Mrs. 
and Miss Day up to learn bridge — ^and his brain 
reeled. 

But, "Oh!" she cried. "I forgot. Your uncle 
is n't nice. Then you shall teach us both." 

"I 'm sorry," said George, evading this issue, 
"that I said that. I oughtn't to have said it." 

"Why not? If he isn't nice why should you 
say he is?" 

"Well, you see," said George. "I 'm his guest 
here." 

"Ah!" Another pause for thought. "Well 
then, so far as that goes, he is nice. But do you 
really think he would care to teach me bridge?" 

This was very embarrassing. 

"Do you want a candid reply?" 

"What else do you think I want?" 

"Then my opinion is that my uncle would not 
care to teach you bridge." 
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"Well, never mind the bridge. What else do 
they do after dinner? Games?" 

"I don't know," said George. 

"You don't know?" 

"You see, after dinner we go to my imcle's 
room for our cards. We have a little regular 
party. " 

"Oh! and those other people in the bus — do 
they go with you?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh!" She walked for a long minute without 
speaking. "It does n't seem horribly lively, does 
it? The hotel, I mean. " 

"I don't know," he said. "It 's aU right. I 
expect the other people enjoy themselves in 
their own way. " He sighed. 

"Do you like bridge?" 

"Not very much." 

"Then why on earth do you play it?" 

"Well, you see, my imcle expects me to. I 'm 
wanted to fill up. And I play fairly well." 

"Oh!" 

"There 's the hotel," said George. They had 
just turned into the carriage-drive and the lights 
of Roskelly's had appeared, winking between the 
trees of the park. Beyond a narrow meadow the 
land fell away suddenly, disclosing a view of St. 
Mithian, where — ^a semicircle of lamps reflected in 
the still sea — ^it crouched beneath its sheltering 
headland. The moon, jtist risen, flooded town 
and bay, wood and ocean, with its blue radiance. 
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Elizabeth halted and cast an approving eye over 
this prospect. ** It seems all right — outside, " she 
said. 

The omnibus, which they had passed a few 
moments ago, again came up with them. 

" I shall get in now, " she said. ** It looks pretty 
flat from here to the hotel. Good-bye for the 
present, Mr. Norton." 

As the vehicle went by she swung herself easily 
to the step, opened the door, and disappeared. 

George stood looking after the omnibus. *'I 
wonder," he said at last, "what she's like. If 
she 's anjrthing as pretty as that voice of hers — ! 
I wonder why the devil it effects me this way. I 
don't care a hang how people speak as a rule. I 
wonder who she is. I wonder what she 'U think 
of Roskelly's." He grinned. *'And I wonder 
what Roskelly's will think of her when she starts 
organising concerts in the lounge. I shall have 
to play bridge to-night, I suppose. ..." 

''Hang it!" he said. 

(5) 

Elizabeth entered the bus. " We 're just there," 
she announced at the door. 

"Good!" said her mother. 

"I beg your pardon," said Elizabeth, as she 
stumbled over the foot which Hindlip had not 
troubled to take out of her path. Hindlip wore 
the stoutest of golfing boots, and Elizabeth's were 
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of glaci kid. But during Elizabeth's absence the 
loud, cheerful conversation of Mrs. Day and the 
ruddy old man had goaded Hindlip into a con- 
dition bordering on frenzy. The light touch of the 
girl's foot assumed for him the proportions of an 
assault. With a contorted face and in a voice 
which he strove to make sarcastic, but only suc- 
ceeded in making insolent, he said, "Oh, pray 
don't mention.it." Elizabeth mistook the note 
in his voice for sheer anguish. "Oh, dear,'* she 
cried as she sat down. "I am afraid I must have 
hurt you awfully. Was it a com?'* 

"I have no corns," said Hindlip violently. 
This, indeed, was a circumstance on which he 
prided himself, for, it is a characteristic of the 
Rutlandshire Hindlips to have very small feet 
which makes it unnecessary for them to have 
corns. 

The girl's face flushed at the rudeness of his 
maimer. Her eyes opened wide but she said 
nothing, biting a lip. Her mother became statu- 
esque. She appeared to be framing a home-truth 
for Hindlip. But the ruddy old gentleman was 
before her. He leaned forward to Hindlip, tapped 
him confidentially on the knee. "Lucky dog," 
he said, "I know. I use to have 'em. If ever 
you are threatened, try digitated stockings. They 
did for mine. Now that 's worth remembering. " 

"Sir," said Hindlip stridently, as he shifted his 
knee, "permit me to observe that I am not con- 
cerned about the condition of your feet." 
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"No," said the old gentleman placidly, "but I 
am concerned about yours. About everybody's 
indeed. Remember, digitated stockings. No- 
thing like them. Did you know that?" he in- 
quired, turning to Mrs. Day and abandoning 
Hindlip. 

"I did not," she said, "but I believe I would 
rather have corns than wear digitated stockings. 
Just as, " she continued with a slow glance roimd 
the company, "I would rather take pneumonia 
than buy Jaeger's tmderdothing." 

Mrs. Hindlip tittered convulsively and buried 
her face in her muff. 

Benson began to wonder whether he was awake 
or dreaming. He adopted a martyred expression 
and fixed his eyes on the ceiling. His lips moved. 
"Really! Really!" they seemed to be saying. 

"Ah!" said the ruddy old man, without a diade 
of embarrassment appearing in his voice. " That 's 
the way the yotmg talk " 

"Nonsense, " she said. " I 'm fifty in February." 

Here the onmibus stopped, Hindlip flimg the 
door open, and precipitated himself outwards. 
The others followed more slowly. 

Mrs. Day, arrived at the hotel oflSce, gave her 
name and inquired for her rooms. The Manager- 
ess said that that was quite right, and would Mrs. 
and Miss Day come with her. She called into a 
speaking tube and emerged from the oflSce. She 
and Mrs. Day departed up the staircase. .Eliza- 
beth lingered a moment by the letter-rack, f oimd a 
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btuidle of letters, and turned to follow her mother. 

By this time the ruddy old man was talking 
through the window to the Manageress's assistant. 

*'I 'm very sorry," Elizabeth heard that yotmg 
woman say, '*but we are quite full. We have n't 
a single vacant room. If you had only wired, the 
busman could have been given a message for you, 
and you could have tried in the town. I am very 
sorry. " 

Elizabeth halted on the stairs and turned to 
listen. This was horrible. Were they going to 
turn away this dear, friendly old thing, who got on 
so well with her mother? She saw his jolly face 
fall, like a child's. 

''Alas!" he said, "and alack! But I shall be 
content with any kind of a room," he added. 

"The house is n't a large one, " said the Assist- 
ant Manageress. "All our rooms have been en- 
gaged for weeks. Those ladies who have just 
gone upstairs reserved theirs nearly a month ago. 
They and a party that came this morning fill us 
quite up. I can only say that we are very 
sorry." 

Elizabeth made up her mind, descended, and 
approached the oflSce. 

"Well, well," said the old gentleman. "It 
can't be helped. It 's my own fault. Happy-go- 
lucky, that 's what I am and always was. I 'd 
looked forward to staying here. I knew this 
house, my dear, before you were bom. But it 
can't be helped, can it? I 'd better take the bus 
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right down the hill again while it 's here. Boots ! '* 
he called and fotind Elizabeth at his elbow. 

"You shall have my room," she said. "I ex- 
pect they can put a second bed in my mother's 
room. Can't you?" she asked through the oflBce 
window. 

"That could be done, of course, Miss Day,'* 
said the Assistant Manageress. 

"Then that's all right," said Elizabeth. 

"My dear yoimg lady," cried the ruddy old 
man, "this is very much too good of you. But 
your mother " 

"Mother won't mind. She would think it a 
real misfortime if you were to go away." 

"I can only say 'Thank you,'" said he. "To 
make any pretence of refusing would be an 
atrocious way of receiving your offer. But let 
us make quite sure of your mother's consent." 

Elizabeth flew upstairs. A few instants later 
she burst into the bedroom where the Manageress 
and Mrs. Day were discussing the room's aspect 
and its distance from the bath-room. Elizabeth 
said: 

"Mother, is that dear old thing in the omnibus 
to be sent away, because the hotel 's full, when I 
can sleep in here?" 

"Certainly not. You can put another bed in 
this room?" asked Mrs. Day. 

"I don't tmderstand," began the Manageress, 
perhaps not unnaturally. 

"Never mind," said Mrs. Day calmly. "Just 
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tell me. Can you put a small bed, a second bed, in 
here " 

''Surely/' 

"Good!" said Mrs. Day. "Elizabeth, you can 
tell him — " But Elizabeth was gone. 

She arrived at the foot of the staircase, breathing 
easily. 

"It's settled,'' she said. 

"Most peremptory and amiable young lady," 
said the ruddy old gentleman, with a deep bow, " I 
aiji your most grateful debtor." 

" Hurrah ! " said Elizabeth. 

"What name then, sir?" asked the Assistant 
Manageress. 

Elizabeth, who had begun her second ascent of 
the staircase, lost his reply. But she heard the 
Assistant Manageress call out: "Boots, Mr. 
Yule's luggage to Nianber 27." 
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CHAPTER II 

(I) 

THE lounge at Roskelly*s was a big, glass- 
roofed room, with many large windows. 
Soft divans, wicker tables, palms, and vast easy 
chairs furnished it. Hot-water pipes heated it, 
and in one comer was a big stove. The scheme 
of decoration was lively, red and white. By day 
the lounge got all the sim there was. By night 
plenty of electric globes illimiinated it. If ever a 
room stood a chance of being cheery it was this. 

At the moment when I introduce you to it, 
Major-General Wemyss-Wanklyn was its sole 
occupant. Half-past four — ^the tea-hour — was 
about to strike. Presently the guests of Ros- 
kelly's would begin to assemble. 

General Wemyss-Wanklyn had been in his big 
chair by the fire since luncheon. Since half -past 
two o'clock The Times had lain beside him, prone 
on the floor, but none the less victorious. The 
General's attitude proclaimed the lengthened 
period of his repose. His patent-leather shoes 
were stretched out towards the stove; scarlet silk 
socks were visible. All the buttons of his waist- 
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38 The Revolt at Roskelly's 

coat were imfastened. Across his abdomen his 
hands were clasped, fingers interlaced. His chin 
lay upon his second chin, his second chin upon his 
third, his third upon his bosom* His dark blue 
bird's-eye bow was entirely concealed (but I know 
that it was there) by the lowest of these three 
tiers. On each side of them a wide wing of his 
snowy collar projected slightly forwards. His 
clothes were of dark blue serge. In his button- 
hole was a btmch of Parma violets. A triangle 
of white, edged with dark blue, white spotted, 
peeped from his exterior breast pocket. A thick 
powder of cigar ash lay on his left lapel. 

The General snored slowly — ^regularly, like a 
well running engine; honk — ^pffi — ^honk — ^pflEf — 
honk — ^pfff . The coals in the grate settled down 
softly as if they feared to disturb him. 

(2) 

The door opened and an elderly widow entered. 
She moved stealthily across to the General's chair, 
stooped, picked up The Times, smoothed it, folded 
it, laid it on a table. Then she shook the General 
by the shoulder, gently at first, but with increasing 
vigour as the sleeper snored on. At length she 
achieved her purpose. The General opened his 
eyes, gazed glassily at her for a moment or two, 
and came to himself. He sat up briskly, and by so 
doing shot the cigar ash from his coat all over his 
left thigh. He uttered an exclamation and in- 
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stantly vented his annoyance upon the disturber 
of his rest. 

"Hang it, Martha!" he said. ''I wish you 
wouldn't come silently upon me like that. It 
startles me. I should hope you knew by this time 
that I don't hear perfectly. I say, it startles me. 
And you know that I am not to be startled. " 

Mrs. Norton accepted the reproof. K her 
brother wished her to seem to believe that he had 
not been asleep she was quite ready to try. For 
several years she had been doing her best to satisfy 
him. Acqtiiescence in his wishes was now quite 
easy to her. 

" I beg your pardon, Rob, ** she said, as she took 
up the folded Times, placed the edge of it against 
the General's knee and swept the cigar ash on to it 
with her handkerchief. "I only came in because 
I want a word with you alone. " Then she went 
to the stove, shook the ash into the fire, disposed 
the poker and the tongs in a mathematically 
parallel relation to the length of the grate, and sat 
down in the most imcomf ortable chair among those 
which formed a semicircle about the fireplace. 
She opened a work-bag and took from it a stock- 
ing, half knitted, and as her needles began to click, 
observed: 

"May I trouble you for a minute or so?" 

The General blew his nose. "Well?" he asked, 
blowing it again. Then he cleared his throat in 
an emphatic way, and throwing his arms aloft 
yawned cavemously, stretched, got up, seized the 
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poker, smote the fire to ruins and said again, 
''WeU?" 

"You had better fasten your waistcoat, Rob," 
said his sister. 

•"If that," said the General as he threw the 
poker down, "is all you have to say, do you think 
it required so much preamble?" He buttoned 
himself up rapidly. He was pleased with the 
Uttle snub which he had administered. Mrs. 
Norton went on knitting. She was glad that she 
had given him an opening. She wished him to 
be in a good temper. 

The General turned his back to the fire, spread 
his legs wide apart, placed his thumbs in his waist- 
coat pockets, and waited. 

"It's about George," said Mrs. Norton. 

"Well?" asked the General. "Well? What 
about him, Martha? Has Bristow decided, 
then?" 

"Oh, it 's not that, Rob. There is no letter for 
George yet. I do wish Mr. Bristow would write. " 

"So do I, Martha, so do I," said the General. 
"It 's high time George got some new employ- 
ment. He's been hanging about idle for six 
months now. It 's too long." 

" I 'm sure he has tried very hard to get a place, " 
said George's mother. She rose and set the poker 
straight. 

"Ah! but has he got one, Martha? That 's the 
point. Has he?" 

"Of course he hasn't, Rob, unless Mr. Bris- 
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tow — ** She began to put coal on, bit by bit. 
Her method declared her a master fire-btiilder. 

"Ah!" said the General. "Well, and we shall 
see what Bristow does. Yes, we shall see. George 
is very confident — I think over-confident. I 
confess that I shall be remarkably surprised if 
Bristow takes quite the same view of George's 
capabilities as George himself does. I confess that . 
For a young fellow who has only held one land- 
agency — and that not an important one — I must 
say George shows a good deal of confidence in as- 
suming that he is to get a great estate like Barton 
Court." 

"But Mr. Bristow was so friendly when George 
saw him." 

"Hum," said the General. "I don't want to 
croak, Martha, but at the same time I don't want 
you to build on this thing too much. Friendly 
though Bristow may have been, he has not yet 
engaged George. You — ^we — ^may still be disap- 
pointed. It all comes back to what I have always 
said and always shall say. Land-agency is no job 
for a man of George's limited means. " 

"His father was a land-agent," said Mrs. Nor- 
ton. This was her customary encounter to the 
General's last statement. She poked a little 
place for the draught under her arrangement of 
coal. 

" I had not forgotten, Martha, " said the General 
(making his customary rejoinder), "though it 
may amaae you to hear it, that your husband was 
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a land-agent. Senile decay has not yet entirely 
destroyed my memory. But I may remind you 
that Arthur had plenty of money of his own. Pri- 
vate means are essential in that business. Look at 
George. He loses his job " 

Mrs. Norton showed spirit. 

'* It was n't his fault/' she said, "that Mr. Peary 
died. If he 'd lived George would be with him at 
this moment. And it was n't George's fault that 
yotmg Mr. Peaty had a friend of his own for whom 
he wanted George's place. And it wasn't his 
fault '* 

The General, interrupted in the very opening of 
an exordium, had cast himself down angrily into a 
chair. This was one of Martha's most maddening 
feattires. Criticise her confoimded boy, and she 
got her bristles out directly; and then there was 
no reasoning with her. 

"Upon my soul, Martha," he cried, "you are 
the most preposterous creature. When did I 
ever say that it was George's fault that old Peary 
died. Upon my Sam and honotir you '11 be saying 
next that I Ve accused the boy of murdering old 
Peary. Of course it was n't George's fault. No- 
body understood better than George what a bad 
job old Peary's death would be for him. There 
are n't many of poor Arthtir's friends with steward- 
ships to offer to a, young fellow without two- 
penn'orth of experience. No doubt you think 
Bristow 's another. Well, we '11 see about that. 
As for Jim Peary I must say I think he showed his 
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sense in taking anoth^ man. But this brings me 
back to my point — ^that private money is necessary 
to a land-agent. Look at George, I say again. 
He loses his job, not through any fault of his own. 
Let that be understood clearly. But what of it? 
It does n't affect the question. What, pray, has 
he to fall back on? Not a penny, not a brass 
farthing." 

"We have each a hundred a year, Rob, " Mrs. 
Norton, knitting, corrected. 

**Pah, Martha, don't split straws. What is a 
htmdred a year to a young fellow with George's 
tastes and position? A htmdred a year to such a 
young fellow amounts to precisely nothing at all. 
If Arthur had taken my advice and avoided South 
Africans — Well, never mind that. But the 
position 's as clear as mud. Arthur could afford 
to be a land-agent. George can't. Six months 
out and " 

"There are so few land-agencies, Rob." 

The General boimded in his chair. "Do you 
think I don't know that, " he cried. "One would 
suppose, to hear you, Martha, that I had encour- 
aged George to take up that particular profession. 
Is it really necessary to remind you that I set my 
face against it? Like a rock. Like a rock, I say, 
from the first. You '11 be telling me soon, I 
shouldn't wonder, that it was I who suggested 
to old Peary the idea of offering the place to George ; 
that it was I who advised George to accept his 
offer. I suppose I didn't point out to you and 
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George, eh, that this was exactly what might 
happen? I suppose I didn't say that George's 
future would depend entirely on Peary's life, and 
that if that very old, weak man should die before 
George had made himself indispensable to the 
estate, it was very tmlikely that the grandson 
would continue him in the post? I suppose I 
did n't get him the offer of a place in a first-class 
City house, eh? But — " The General rose and 
took up the commanding hearthrug position. 
*' Oh, no ! Fur was too dirty for my young gentle- 
man to handle. He must be a land-agent, for- 
sooth! Hah!'* he blew his nose triumphantly. 
"The open-air life. The Country Gentleman's 
life. A look in at the oflSce now and then, when 
there 's no htmtin' or fishin' or shootin' goin', eh? 
/know." 

So far the conversation had proceeded along well 
established lines. Now Mrs. Norton opened new 
territory. 

'*Rob, " she said desperately (this was what she 
had come to say), ''if you would only — " She 
balked at the jiunp. 

"Well, Martha, well. If I would only ?" 

"Rob," she began again, "couldn't you — 
wouldn't you — ^isn't it possible for you to — ? 
Oh, Rob, I mean—?" 

"Good gad, Martha! Come to your point." 

"It would be so easy for you to — " She 
tailed off once more. 

'Ha!" The General thought he had it. He 
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bent his brows sternly upon his sister. "It would 
be so easy, I suppose, to make him agent for my 
own property, eh? Thank you, Martha, " he said. 
'* In Orchardson I have a competent man at Shotley, 
already. " 

"Dear me!" cried Mrs^ Norton. "I never 
thought of such a thing." 

"You relieve me, Martha. Well, and what sort 
of a thing did you think of, if I may ask, if — '* the 
General used his toothpick — " if, I say, I may ask? " 

"Only this, Rob, " said Mrs. Norton, as she laid 
her knitting in her lap and looked up appealingly. 
* ' You have such influence. You are so well known 
in the Eastern Counties. Would it not be possible 
for you to say a word for George — ^with Mr. Bris- 
tow, for instance? I 'm sure a word from you 
would go a very long way with him. You know 
him. Could you not — ^won't you ?" 

"Ah, " said the General. " I see. " He paused 
to collect a few expressions suitable to the case. 
"If there is one thing, Martha, " he began at last, 
"that I hate more than another, it is this very one 
that you have presumed to suggest. Nepotism! 
Jobbing! Bah! I scorn it. I am to palm off on 
Bristow, or some other friend, a young fellow in 
whom I myself have no kind of confidence, am I? 
Simply because he is my sister's son. No, Martha, 
once and for all, no. I disapprove of George's way 
of life. I have always disapproved of it. I do 
not think him qualified for land-agency. But 
what I say, I stick to. My original offer remains 
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gcxxi. If George will go into Commerce I will do 
my best to find him an opening. But I will do 
nothing — ^nothing, do you hear, Martha? — ^to keep 
him in his present profession. K he means to go 
on with it, he must make his own way. I wash 
my hands of all responsibility in the matter." 

Mrs. Norton began to weep silently. 

"For mercy's sake, Martha, '* cried the General, 
*' don't let us have tears. Perhaps I spoke harshly. 
But I feel strongly, very strongly on this matter. '* 
He seized the poker, and with a couple of vigor- 
ous strokes demolished the fruit of Mrs. Norton's 
labours. 

" I shall tell George what you think, " said Mrs. 
Norton into her handkerchief. Then she knelt 
down by the fire, almost snatched up the tongs, 
and began to repair the disaster. 

" No, Martha. No. I won't have that. Under- 
stand me, I am very fond of George. It is only 
that I hate to see him wasting his time in a pro- 
fession for which he is not suited. I have given 
him my advice. I have offered him my help. I 
cannot help feeling sore that he disregards both 
so — ah — so cavalierly. But that is his own affair. 
He is a man. I have no authority over him, just 
as I have no influence with him. He must take his 
own cotirse. I have determined to say no more to 
him. I should detest the appearance of forcing 
him. So you must say nothing of this to him. 
Forget it. Forget it. Dry your eyes, like a sen- 
sible girl, and forget it. " 
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General Wemyss-Wankljm was alarmed. It was 
all very well for him to give his sister the rough 
edge of his tongue now and then, but it was quite 
unnecessary that George should know anything 
about it. George had a high spirit. He was 
quite capable of pooling his own and his mother's 
little incomes, and removing her from his imcle's 
establishment if he should get it into his head that 
she was not qtiite happy there. And the General 
had no wish to lose Mrs. Norton. Though im- 
doubtedly a fool, Martha was an tmcommon good 
housekeeper, and none other that he might get 
would be able to act as hostess at Shotley Manor. 
The General was an old-fashioned bachelor, and 
felt the necessity of a hostess. 

It was in many ways an excellent arrangement 
and a cheap one. A man did not pay his own 
sister a salary. She had a himdred a year. A 
small dress allowance — enough to give her a good 
black silk now and then (a widow — ^there was an- 
other advantage) — ^that, and the nm of her teeth, 
were quite enough. Quite. Generous indeed. 

And George — ^well the boy was a very present- 
able boy, plaj^ a sound game of bridge, quite 
useful in the house when one had a party of people 
down for the shooting. And quite useful, for 
example, in a place like this hotel; quite worth his 
keep — ^if only for his bridge. But that was one 
thing. It was altogether another story to have 
him indefinitely settled down at Shotley. A 
month or two, while he looked about him, one 
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wouldn't say. But six — ^that was a bit too 
stiflE. 

As for Barton Court — ^well, perhaps the General 
had his own reasons for being less sanguine about 
Barton Court than was George. The General 
didn't view the Barton Court affair with any 
favour at all. He had said that land-agency was 
no career for George, and he still thought so. A 
most precarious business. Who knew but what, 
in another year or two, the fellow would be once 
more out of a job, very likely with a wife and half 
a dozen squalling children on his hands? And 
then, the General would like to know, who would 
be expected to provide for them all? Who? The 
answer was obvious. 

Well, he *d no intention of playing any such part 
in the scheme of Master George's life. If the 
boy behaved well no doubt Shotley would be his 
— one of these days. He was the obvious heir. 
Those remote Pringles, in Manchester, were out 
of the question. A botmding lot besides. No, 
George was clearly marked for Shotley-^--one of 
these da3rs — ^if he behaved himself. George was a 
gentleman. George would do Shotley credit. 
But don't let him imagine that he had any claim 
on Shotley until he, the General, was done with it. 
Don't let him go in for land-agency in the teeth 
of soxmd advice, and then come roxmd and ask to 
be kept alive — ^him and his wife and family — out 
of the Shotley rents. No. 

Meanwhile by no means must Martha try to tell 
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George what he, the General, thought. That 
wotdd never do. If she once began she would, 
as like as not, end by putting some wrong idea 
in George's thick head; probably convince him 
that she was miserable at Shotley or some such 
nonsense; possibly get the boy's back up, make 
him think that he, the General, was prepared to 
disinherit him if he did n't give up this land-agency 
foolishness, which was absurd. 

He would be very much surprised if George got 
Barton Court. (As Martha had said, a word from 
him was calculated to go a long way with Bristow.) 
And if this fell through the lad would probably be 
in a more chastened frame of mind than he was at 
present, with the practical promise of the place 
from Bristow. Yes, he would be more ready then 
to listen to reason and take a little sotmd advice 
and a bit of stout shoving, and go into some good 
City house where he could earn a steady suflBcient 
income, and marry and have as many children as 
he pleased. 

Thought is proverbially rapid. The General's 
brain was a comparatively uncomplicated struct- 
ure, and the reflections which I have recorded were 
very familiar with it. So they occupied in passing 
through it very little of his time, however much 
they have taken up of yours and mine. 

Mrs. Norton had hardly sniffed twice, or put 
two lumps of coal in position before these processes 
of the General's mind were completed. He 
stooped down and "Th^:e, there!" he said. 
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"There, Martha, there!" and patted her shoulder 
awkwardly. "Forget what I said. Forget it, like 
a dear sotd. " Then he shot erect, for Mrs. Caffyn 
had appeared at the glass door of the lounge. 

Mrs. Caffyn wore emerald ear-rings. 

"Hah!" cried the General jocularly, "He-ah 
is the fair lady herself. " 

"Were you talkin' about me?'* inquired Mrs. 
Caffyn softly as she sank into the General's chair. 
His words appeared to her to suggest as much. 

"No, " said the General as he twisted his mous- 
tache. "Our conversation was about nothing — 
ah — so delightful. " He set a conquering monocle 
in his eye. 

"Mrs. Norton," murmured Mrs. Caffyn, "your 
brother ought to take a rest. I 'm sure he 's done 
quite enough damage in his time." 

Mrs. Norton went on nursing the fire. 

The General laughed. "Haw!" he said, and 
again "Haw!" He admired Mrs. Caffyn im- 
mensely. He had told Hindlip, Benson, and 
George, each several times, that she was a devilish 
fine woman, with which dictum they were all able 
honestly to agree. 

Mrs. Caffyn curled herself up in her chair. 
"I 've been sleepin'," she said. "Nothin' else to 
do. I do like to get my corsets off after lunch, 
don't you, Mrs. Norton?" She loved to horrify 
Mrs. Norton. 

"Haw ! " said the General once more. He began 
to sit down in the chair next to Mrs. Caffyn's. 
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" D' you mind ringin'? " said Mrs. Caffyn as soon 
as he was comfortably settled. 

"I 'U do it," said Mrs. Norton as she adjusted 
the fire-irons. She crossed the room, pressed the 
bell, and went out through the door. Mrs. Caffyn 
looked after her curiously. A certain quality in 
Mrs. Norton's entmciation caused her to wonder 
idly what the General had been jumping on his 
sister about this time. 

Caff yn ^appeared in the passage, reconnoitred 
the lotmge through the glass, and came in. He 
cast himself on a sofa by the stove, drew a paper 
novel from his pocket, and began to read. Mrs. 
Caffyn watched him sleepily through half -closed 
Kds. 

"Tommy," she said, "you get fatter and 
fatter." 

Caffyn grunted. "It *s the happy life I lead, " 
he said, from which the General concluded that 
the Caffyns had been quarrelling again. 

A waiter entered and Mrs. Caffjm ordered tea. 
So did the General. The waiter admitted a yotmg 
woman who carried a book. Carefully avoiding 
the little group by the fire, she made Jier way 
among the tables and chairs to the extreme end 
of the lotmge and sat down. The General and 
Mrs. Caffyn exchanged a glance, and Mrs. Caffyn 
sUd out the tip of her little red tongue. 

" Put on coal, General, " she whispered. " I can 
feel the frozen eye upon me. Miss Wat'soname 
disapproves of me thoroughly. Have you a 
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cigarette about you? I want to stagger her. Oh, 
you won't have, of course. " 

**No, '* said the General; "no, dear lady, I don't, 
unfortunately, smoke them. " 

*' Tommy, " said Mrs. Caflfyn, "give me a cigar- 
ette." 

Caffyn threw his case into her lap, and she got a 
light from the General's ready match. The girl at 
the other end of the lounge gave one Kttle snort. 
Mrs. CaflFjn curled herself up more dosely than 
ever and expelled a long doud of smdce through 
her nose. 

"That *s good, " said she loudly and distinctly. 
"But give me cocaine." 

The girl, over the book she held, regarded her 
with horrified eyes. Caffyn saw it. 

"You Ve had quite enough for to-day, " he said 
gravely. "I gave you your third injection after 
lunch. No more till bed-time." 

"What the deuce?" began the General, rather 
aghast, but Mrs. Caffyn leaned over and pinched 
him. " Is she listening? " she asked in a low voice. 
Caff}^ nodded. He felt once more on good terms 
with his wife. Mrs. Caff jn was pleased with Tom 
for playing up. 

The General understood and guffawed. 

The girl behind them, stunned though she was, 
dimly comprehended that she was being used 
for their amtisement. She coloured vividly and 
buried herself in her book. 

The waiter came in, bearing a tray. 
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"Put it here," said Mrs. CaflFyn. 

The waiter hesitated and looked over to the end 
of the lounge. "Beg pardon, ma'am, " he said in 
a low voice. * ' These are ordered for Mrs, Watson. 
Bring ytjurs in a minute, ma'am." 

"Put it here," said Mrs. Caffyn definitely. 

The man again hesitated. 

"Waiter," said the General, raising his eyebrows, 
"didn't you hear what Mrs. Caffyn said?" 

The waiter had a wife and family in the town. 
He thought of the pit which he expected when 
the General left. He put the tray beside Mrs. 
Caffyn. 

At the end of the lounge the girl bit her lip and, 
turning over two pages together, read on without 
noticing her mistake. 

An elderly lady and a quite yotmg girl were seen 
scouting through the door. It was noticeable that 
nearly every one who entered the loimge did this. 
They came in and with high chins went straight to 
the further end of the lounge. 

"Sugar, General?" asked Mrs. Caffyn. 

The girl laid down her book. 

" Mother, " she said in an agitated but suppressed 
voice, "they are intolerable. They 've stolen our 
tea now. " 

"Never mind, Ruth," said Mrs. Watson. 
" Don't take notice. It 'U only please them. I 'm 
sure they 're welcome to our tea. P 'r'aps they 're 
himgry, poor things." Sarcasm was not Mrs. 
Watson's strongest point. 
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"I hope," said the younger girl, "that it'll 
choke them." 

"No, Maud. Don't say any such thing, my 
dear. You don't really hope it, you know." 

" I do, " said Maud shortly. "Beasts! Beasts! 
Beasts!" 

Ruth Watson spoke in her mother's ear. " Mo- 
ther," she said, "that's an awful woman, that 
Mrs. Caffjm. Look at her smoking. In public. 
And, mother," her voice became barely audible, 
"she takes drugs. Boasts about it mother." 



(3) 



A middle-aged, whiskered man opened the door 
and followed a woman into the lotmge. He wore 
a rather loud tweed suit. His knickerbockers were 
creased carefully down the front. He also wore a 
diamond in his red necktie; and buttoned boots. 
The woman was elaborately dressed in mauve. 
She was stout and healthy-ldoking and jolly. 

They entered talking cheerfully and stood, look- 
ing about them for comfortable places. Almost 
immediately they encotmtered the curious eyes of 
the little group of three arotmd the fireplace, and 
the words died upon their lips. For a moment they 
attempted to brazen it out. Then their eyes fell 
and they positively slunk into a comer, and sat 
down in silence, close to the door, where the only 
draught was felt. 

"Something new," murmured the General. 
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"And strange, " said Mrs. Caflfyn, as her sharp 
white teeth met through a piece of bread and 
butter. 

The Watson mother and her two daughters re- 
garded the new-comers disapprovingly. The spirit 
of Roskelly's had entered into them also. Them- 
selves resented as interlopers, they resented others 
later come than themselves, 

"They arrived this afternoon," said Maud; "I 
saw them, with a kid, a girl, pretty Kttle thing. 
But look at the creased knickers. And what price 
the Koh-i-noor?" 

"Here's our tea," said her mother. "You 
attend to it, Maudie dear, and let other people 
alone. " 

The new couple had not spoken since they had 
sat down. 

As the waiter passed them, on his way back 
from the Watsons' table, the knickerbockered man 
beckoned to him to approach. Then in a loud 
whisper he said, "Tea, waiter. Twice." 

His wife cast a htmted look around her and met 
the cold gaze of Mrs. Caffyn. She flushed scarlet, 
picked up the Sketch and disappeared behind it. 

"What name, sir?" asked the waiter. 

The whiskered man hesitated. It seemed to 
him as if the whole universe htmg upon his reply. 
He squared his shoulders. Then he said, very 
loudly, "Bugg. Bu double g, Bugg," and his 
glance travelled round him challenging the room. 

Bayliss came in, Bayliss of the gleaming teeth 
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and compelling sniile. Bayliss, the useful ninth at 
bridge. He sat down by CafEjrn and hastened to 
talk golf. 

(4) 

The lounge now began rapidly to fill. 

A man called Barnes, innocently concerned with 
Comish crosses, and his wife were followed in by 
the clergyman whom we have seen at Treharrack 
railway station and the brother and sister who 
were with him. These last turned out to belong to 
the Watson family. They were addressed respect- 
ively as Frank and Delia, and were told about 
Mrs. CaflFjm's horrid habits. The clerg3rman was 
almost immediately joined by his wife. 

"What," murmured the General, **was the 
name Benson had for Mrs. Parson last night?" 

"Happy Jane, the Devil driver," said Mrs. 
Caffyn. "I wonder in which of his lodgings he 
fotmd her. Did you ever see such an air of 
conscious rectitude?" 

"Happy Jane," said the General, slapping his 
leg. * ' Hah ! The Devil driver, eh ? Haw ! Now 
that's really capital. Droll dog, Benson, eh?" 
He pulled at the agar which he had recently lit. 

A man called Jelf came in. He crossed to the 
group by the fire half ostentatiously, half humbly, 
as if he wished the outsiders who occupied the rest 
of the lounge to observe that he was on terms of in- 
timacy with the set that counted, and at the same 
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time to avoid any appearance of undue familiarity 
in the eyes of the General and his friends. He ex- 
changed a few remarks concerning the weather 
with Bayliss and sat down, on the end of a divan, 
the other end of which was beside Mrs. Caff3m's 
elbow. He was not sufficiently siu^ of himself 
to come any closer. 

It was Jelf 's present ambition in life to be asked 
to play bridge upstairs after dinner. 

Next came Petre, scouting carefully through the 
glass. Petre's position was even less asstired than 
Jelf 's. He ventured on no more than an exchange 
of bows with Mrs. Norton, for whom he held the 
door open as she returned from bathing her eyes. 
Then he sat down all alone in the middle of the 
lounge. 

Round the walls the divans were pretty fully 
occupied by depressed-looking people, drinking tea 
and muttering together, or reading magazines. 
Every now and then one of them would cast an 
envious and uncharitable glance towards the 
stove and its monopolisers. 

Benson and Mrs. Hindlip entered, Mrs. HindUp 
talking and laughing. Bayliss and Caifyn sprang 
out of their chairs and the General made a move- 
ment with his body which might have been taken 
to indicate his desire to rise. Mrs. Hindlip took 
Bayliss's chair, which was next to Mrs. Caffyn's, 
and leaning over to that lady began to tell 
her about the very latest arrivals at Roskelly's, 
but she had hardly described Mr. Ytile's beard 
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before her husband came in and the awful thing 
happened. 

(5) 

All this time Mr. Bugg had been growing more 
and more tmeasy. 

"Amy, old girl," he whispered to his wife, 
"we Ve come to the wrong shop for our Merry 
Christmas. Look at 'em. Look at 'em. All sit- 
ting round as if they were attending their own 
ftmerals. I wish we 'd stayed at 'ome, as you 
wanted to, old dear. Putney 's good enough for 
yours devotedly. " 

"Never you mind, Bert. I don't. And don't 
you be sorry we came. You were quite right. 
It 's fresh air we want, out of the fogs. And we 'U 
all be the better of it. 'Little Migh especially, bless 
her!" 

"Fresh air, yes," said Mr. Bugg, "but this is a 
bloomin' frost. And who 's the gang by the chim- 
ney-piece? They don't seem to have bought the 
Cornish Riviera, do they? Oh, no, not arf . " He 
whispered a short, bitter laugh. "It 's enough to 
drive a man to drink," he said. "I wonder if 
there ain't a private settin'-room you could have. " 
"If there is, " said Mrs. Bugg, " I would n't have 
it. That 's not our idea of Christmas, Bert. 
Never mind if some of them do look a bit stand- 
oflBsh. It 's not for us to be the same, not at 
Christmas-time particularly. I expect it 'U be 
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better after a bit. We '11 get to know some of 
them to-morrow or the next day. And you 'U pick 
up some one at your golf, I dare say." 

Mr. Bugg surveyed the company. "Oh! yes, I 
don't think," he said. Then he sighed heavily. 
"I wish we'd stayed at PlymoutJi," he said. 
"That was all right, that hotel was. Very pleas- 
ant lot of chaps in the billiard-room last night, 
there was. We had snooker. They took my 
money, but they were nice fellers, otherwise. 
There was a pro, a conjurer, he was. He did n't 
do some clever tricks with the spot white, oh, 
no." He sighed again. "We might get some 
nice diggin's in the town," he said. 

"But you 've engaged the rooms for the week, " 
said his wife. "You'd have to pay whether 
or no." 

"Yes," said Mr. Bugg, "I suppose I should. 
But what oj it? We can afford it." 

"I shouldn't be happy," said Mrs. Bugg. 

At this moment Hindlip came in. He had 
changed into an easy flannel suit. He had glanced 
through the City paper that came to him every 
day, and had discovered that one of his stocks had 
risen. He had ordered a whiskey and soda to be 
brought him. He was in a good temper. 

"Lord!" said Mr. Bugg softly and his eyes grew 
wide. 

"What 's the matter?" said Mrs. Bugg. 

Her husband made no reply. He stared fascin- 
ated at Hindlip, Reginald Hindlip, his first cousin. 
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the detested head of the family that had disowned 
his mother. 

He could not be mistaken. The face of this par- 
ticular Hindlip was burned in upon his memory. 
Twice he had seen it, both times at funerafe. The. 
first was that of their common grandfather, old 
Roland Hindlip. Reginald's father, Roger, was 
alive then or there 'd have been no invitation for 
the Buggs. But Roger had been a decent lot. He 
had summoned the elder Mrs. Bugg to see her 
father buried as was only right and proper. And 
he, Bugg, had gone to represent his mother. And 
Roger had shaken him by the hand and sent his 
love to Annie. Roger had never cast Mrs. Bugg 
oflF. Old Roland it was that had done it. Old 
Roland could n't stand a journalist in his family. 
And at Roland's fimeral the journalist's son had 
seen Reginald, the hated Roland's grandson. 
Reginald had cut him. 

At Roger's ftmeral he had seen him again. Not 
that he had been asked to Roger's ftmeral. Regi* 
nald had seen to that. He Bugg, had gone as he 
expressed it, on his little own. His mother being 
dead he had thought it his duty to go, because she 
had always been fond of Roger. And he himself 
had had a respect for Roger. Roger had shaken 
him by the hand before them all, at old Roland's 
ftmeral. So he had gone and Reginald had cut 
him again. Oh! Reginald was a Hindlip and 
no error. 

And here he was, coming towards him. 
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Ah! he had seen him. He was cutting him for 
the third time, was he? He was passing his own 
first cousin by, and going over to his fine friends 
by the fire, was he? 

The devil entered into Herbert Bugg, potato- 
salesman of Covent Garden Market, who now rose 
from his chair and, putting out a large red hand, 
exclaimed heartily and loudly, " 'Ullo, Reggie, 
old man. 'Ow 's yourself and all me other dear 
cousins in Rutlandshigher?" 

Sensation. 

Hindlip passed him without a stagger, sat down 
beside Caffyn, and said, "You should have come 
to-day, Caffyn. The greens were ripping." His 
voice soimded through perfect silence. Caffyn, 
who was really an intelligent fellow, instantly 
replied that he was altogether too lazy to go 
anywhere to golf by train, and asked if the 
new axle had come. 

*'My golf for to-morrow," he said, "depends 
entirely on your new axle " ; and Hindlip said that 
Caffyn was a slacker. Caffyn admitted it. 

While these observations were being exchanged 
a waiter who had just placed tea in front of Petre 
left the lounge and almost ran to the service-room 
in his eagerness to spread the news among the 
Roskelly domestics. 

A murmur of talk had begun all round the ex- 
terior divans. Hindlip knew what subject was 
being discussed. For some little time conversa- 
tion by the fireplace was a little diflScult, but grad- 
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ually good breeding won the day. The incident 
which had just taken place, it was tacitly agreed, 
must be ignored. Mrs. Hindlip, however, found 
herself quite unable to describe the conversation 
held between Mrs. Day and Mr. Yule in the omni- 
bus. She began to talk clothes with Mrs. Caffyn, 
and succeeded very well considering the look which 
she perpetually encountered in Mrs, Caffyn's in- 
quiring eyes. 

For Mrs. Caffyn, this shed quite a new light 
upon her friends the Hindlips. 

"The bird!" said Mr. Bugg huskily as he sank 
down beside his pale wife. " The bird ! From me 
own first cousin. You saw him, Amy ? He did n't 
give it me straight, did he? Oh, no, not at all. I 
thought as much. What did I tell you about him ? 
You 'U believe it now, p Vaps. That 's the kind of 
bean Mr. Reginald Hindlip is. If ever I get the 
chance of attending his funeral I won't miss it. 
Oh, dear, no; I shouldn't say so, would you? I 
wouldn't," he whispered fiercely, "go into dig- 
gin's now, not if he went down on his bendeds to 
me and paid for our rooms here." 

Mr. Bugg's usually sound common sense was 
failing him. It was really most improbable that 
Hindlip would do either of these things. 
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CHAPTER III 

(I) 

GEORGE NORTON after one quick dive into 
the hall and two careful examinations of 
the letter-rack was once more out in front of the 
hotel. The clear frosty air of the night wooed 
his lungs. The hotel shielded him from the wind. 
The moon was steadily putting out the stars. 
Two lighthouses along the coast blinked regularly, 
and the lanterns of the fishing fleet, now slipping 
out of harbour, were scattered like a swarm of 
fireflies on the sea. In his present frame of mind 
it was decidedly better to be out here than in 
the stuflEy loimge, listening to the prattle of Mrs. 
Hindlip, the twaddle of Benson, and the felin- 
ities of Mrs. Caffyn. 

George was the prey of that anxious irritation 
which assails most people who wait for an impor- 
tant letter that will not come. At this moment 
he loathed Bristow. "Confotmd the man!" he 
thought. "He might write and put a poor devil 
out of his misery one way or another. I expect 
he 's given the place to some one else and just for- 
gotten to let me know. No, he 'd never be such a 
swine as that. A decent soul, he seemed." 

63 
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He lit a cigarette and walked about considering 
the probabilities of Bristow turning out a swine or 
otherwise. Had Bristow written and this con- 
founded Christmas rush smothered the letter and 
lost it? Would it be a sound thing to write and 
ask? Hardly. Never did to seem too eager; put 
people oflf, that did. No, he 'd just got to wait. 
But it was dashed inconsiderate of Bristow. 
You 'd think, after the way he 'd talked — I 
*' Glad to meet the son of so good a sportsman and 
so sound a judge of cattle as Arthur Norton. If 
the son was anything like the father, any man 
might consider himself lucky to secure him.'* 
That was the way Bristow had talked. When 
George had left the house he 'd considered the 
thing as good as settled. He remembered taking 
stock of tihe park as he drove in the dog-cart to the 
station. Some of the timber wanted looking to, 
and he had thought that he would get Bristow to 
put some trout in the lake. They would do well 
with those two streams running in. The water 
was too good for perch, its only fishes — on the 
groom's word. 

Yes, Bristow had decidedly looked like business. 
If he did n't mean it he must be the limit in the 
way of swine. A man has no right to be all over 
one,thatway,unless he means what he looks. . . . 
Rousing one's hopes and that sort of thing. . . • 
Dashed unkind — ^if not actually swinish. 

Here was a week gone, and not a word yet. 

What a fool he 'd been to tell the Unde any- 
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thing about it ! And, of course, the Uncle had n't 
been able to keep it to himself. Mrs. Hindlip 
knew. So did all of them, no doubt. He 'd 
look pretty if the thing fell through, would n't he. 
He thought of Mrs. Caffyn's commiserations and 
groaned. But he 'd felt so sure. Still it was a 
fool's trick to tell the uncle that it was as good 
as all right. That was just asking for it. And 
it looked as if he was going to get it — only "it" 
was n't Barton. Until he had a thing in black 
and white a man was an ass to say a word to any 
one. No hick would stand that sort of thing. 
But hang it all! Bristow had practically told 
him he was to have the place. 

Well, it was no good worrying. Very likely 
Bristow was busy sending oflf his dashed Christmas 
cards and had no time to think of another man's 
anxiety. Christmas cards! He laughed bitterly. 
There was one Bristow could send that would be 
pretty devilish welcome. 

Or perhaps Bristow had gone away for the holi- 
days and chucked all thought of business. Christ- 
mas again, Christmas be hanged! Upsetting 
everybody's comfort. 

He shouldn't wonder if the Unclewould be quite 
sick if he got Barton. Wanted him to go into some 
infernal oflSce in the City, the Uncle did. That 
was sheer rot, of course. The Uncle was a very 
decent old buster in many ways, but he was really 
a bit dotty on the subject of his, George's, profes- 
sion. Imagine him, George, in some filthy bank. 
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"K only," he said, as he had said a thousand 
times in the past six months, "if only dear old 
Peary hadn't died." This was futile, because 
that was just what dear old Peary had done. 

*' I 'd emigrate for tuppence, " thought this mis- 
erable George, "and send Bristow and Barton and 
land-agency all to the devil together, only I don't 
want to leave the mother entirely. She 's no one 
else except the Uncle — ^and he must be a bit trying 
when he 's there all the time. No," he said, "if 
Barton falls through I'll stick it out a bit longer. 
While there 's a chance in England I 'U try for it. 
Oh, why the devil have n't I got some coin. Curse 
that chap!" 

. The chap in question was the broker who had 
persuaded George's father to deal over largely 
in South Africans. This had been one of that 
broker's last efforts in the financial arena. He 
was now supposed to be in America. 

George, grown irritated with the porch and its 
vicinity, prolonged his prowl. Turning an angle 
of the hotel he caught sight of a lighted window 
and, through this, of two women moving about 
in the room. He noticed that this window was 
next to his own. 

" It 's that girl and her mother," he thought, and 
went away longing to be able to examine them. 
Again he f otmd himself speculating quite eagerly 
as to Miss Day's appearance. He supposed he 
would have to wait until dinner. 

The temptation that lurked for him round the 
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angle of the hotel drove him within doors. As he 
wiped his boots in the porch he thought: "If 
she 's as pretty as her voice " 

In the hall was that ruddy old gentleman, Mr, 
Yule. He had removed his cap and overcoat and 
now stood chatting amiably with the Assistant 
Manageress, who was smiling delightedly behind 
her window. As George came in he turned round. 

"I got a room, " he said. 

"I 'm glad," said George. "I was afraid you 
wouldn't when I saw those ladies get into the 
bus." He ran his eye over the letter-rack. It 
was a habit he had contracted. 

''This young lady," said Mr. Yule, indicating 
the Assistant Manageress, "did her best to turn 
me out. Very severe, she was " — ^he shook a finger 
at her. "Most strict and uncompromising." 

" Oh, Mr. Yule, " she said. " I could n't help it 
if we were full. If you 'd only wired. I can't 
make rooms. Wish I could sometimes. I 'm 
sure we should have been very sorry if we 'd 
had to refuse you." 

"But you'd have done it," said Mr. Yule. 
"You 'd have put me to the door without mercy. 
But Miss Day saved me from you. " 

"And very glad I am, " said the Assistant Man- 
ageress. At this moment her superior stepped 
into the oflSce and she stiffened over her register. 

"So Miss Day saved you?" asked George. 
Hitherto he had not been particularly interested 
in Mr. Yule's observations. 
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"She did." He told George ali about it. "I 
am going, " he concluded ** to enjoy myself in this 
hotel. I have two friends already. " 

"Three," said George, "if I may be included." 

"Four, please," said the Assistant Manageress 
from her window. Looking rotmd, they perceived 
that the Manageress was no longer there. George 
was vexed with the Assistant Manageress. He 
thought that she was rather overstepping. 

"Four it is," said Mr. Yule. "Your name, 
yotmg lady." 

"Miss Heale," said she, giggling. 

"And yours, young sir." 

" Norton, " said George, humouring him, in spite 
of his annoyance with the Assistant Manageress. 

"And mine is Yule. Let us," he concluded, 
"all shake hands"; and George found himself 
clasping the old fellow's hand right and the Assist- 
ant Manageress's left. He thought, "This is an 
odd old sportsman, if ever there was one. " Hither- 
to he had barely remarked the Assistant Manager- 
ess. Now he was compelled to do so and found 
her a pleasant looking young woman. She seemed 
a little embarrassed and withdrew her hand rapidly 
from his. George was surprised to find that this 
pained him. Something seemed to have passed 
into him from old Yule which made the friendship 
of the Assistant Manageress a desirable thing. 

Next moment he was glad that she had dropped 
his hand, because Bayliss came down the staircase. 
He carried a cardboard box in his hand and a tray 
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covered with green baize. He was smiling broadly 
to himself, his teeth very much in evidence. He 
shot a glance at Mr. Yule, the glance which is 
bestowed on new arrivals. 

Then he spoke to George, tapping his box with 
a finger. 

"New jig-saw," he said. *'Come and help." 
Bayliss was a man who lost no opporttmities. 
Findmg that the situation created in the lounge by 
the Bugg-Hindlip incident called for relief, he had 
bethought him of the puzzle which had reached 
him by the afternoon post, and had slipped out and 
up to his room for it. Mrs. Hindlip had expressed 
a wish, two or three days earlier, to essay the fash- 
ionable alleviation of monotony. Her husband 
had told her very frankly his opinion of jig-saw 
puzzles, and had declined to htunour her fancy. 
Bayliss, however, had made a note of the matter, 
had written a letter and the result was now in his 
hands. He had intended to make his little offer- 
ing on Christmas morning. But the present 
moment seemed an even happier one. Anything 
by which he should lessen the tension in the lounge 
must strengthen his position with the best people 
at Roskelly's. 

''It's practically all foliage," he said, "A 
snorter. It 'U take 'em a month. " 

"What is a jig-saw puzzle?" asked Mr. Yule, 
Bayliss stared. This was indeed the first jig- 
saw puzzle to find its way into Roskelly's, but 
that anybody should be so ignorant as to be obliged 
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to ask such a question seemed incredible. He 
also felt that he had given this old sportsman with 
the fleecy beard no warrant to address him. If 
he had not fotmd him shaking hands with Norton, 
he would have ignored Mr. Yule. But Bayliss was 
a careful fellow. If Norton knew him it was prob- 
able that he would be included in their little crowd. 
Therefore it behoved Bayliss to be civil. He 
wondered if the old chap played bridge. If so, 
here was a possible rival, for it was on his bridge 
that Bayliss had entered the Inner Circle. Bay- 
liss felt a strong animosity towards Mr. Yule, but 
decided that nothing could be lost by amiability. 
He opened his box and handed it to Mr. Yule. 

*at 's all in wiggly bits," he said. "You fit 
'em together. On this board, you know." 

Mr. Yule took out a handful of the pieces and 
began to examine them. This necessitated 
the discovery, production, and polishing of his 
spectacles. 

Bayliss took George by the arm and led him 
aside. "I must tell you, " he said. "The richest 
thing. " He set George level with the gossip of the 
hotel. " Poor old Hindlip, " he concluded. " It 's 
meat and drink for the plebs, of course. They 've 
all got their heads together. . Come and see." 

It was impossible for George not to be pleased. 

He could not love Hindlip. The man's way of 
talking to his wife put him beyond the pale of 
sympathy. Mrs. Hindlip was tiresome, certainly, 
but if she 'd been fifty times worse, and if Hindlip 
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had played golf and bridge a hundred times better, 
he would have no right to talk to her as he did. 
And now a bounding cousin had appeared on the 
scene, in this very hotel. The Hindlip family 
skeleton had come out of its cupboard to pass 
Christmas in public with Hindlip. 

It was really rather good, tiiat. 

Mr. Yule approached and gave the box back to 
Bayliss. 

"Thank you, " he said. ''This amusement was 
not designed for me. I should lose my reason 
over it." 

"Ah," said Bayliss, "that 's why. You have a 
reason to lose. Only the totally brainless, like 
Norton and myself, can dare the jig-saws. Hence 
their popularity among the idle rich." 
I At the words a sudden hatred of Bayliss invaded 
George. The idle rich! Again his own position 
seemed to start up vividly before him, the position 
which he had succeeded in forgetting since he had 
found old Yule in the hall. A bitter taste seemed 
to come into his mouth. Idle, certainly. But 
rich ... at the mercy of people like Bristow? 

What a swine this Bayliss was, sniggering be- 
cause one of his friends had been publicly htmiili- 
ated, and spreading the story as fast as his tongue 
could wag, hang him ! Brute though Hindlip was, 
it could n't be much fun for him. What a fury he 
must be in. That poor devil of a little woman. . . . 

He stood scowling at an inoflEensive steel en- 
graving of a gallant old gentleman seated on a 
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beautiful horse and waving his cap in encourage- 
ment of several amiable-looking fox-hounds. 

"Where," inquired Mr, Yule at his elbow, 
**does one smoke?" 

Bayliss and his puzzle had gone. 

*'The lounge," said George, "is down there." 

''Coming?" asked Yule. 

" No, " said George. " No. I Ve got a letter to 
write. " He really could n't face up to the lounge 
just now. He felt that if he went in there and 
had to find wiggly bits of foliage for Mrs. Hindlip 
to fit together he would shriek. 

"Well," said Mr. Yule, "I 'm oflf." He rolled 
down the passage. 

"What a nice old gentleman!" said a voice 
behind George. He started. It was the Assistant 
Manageress. 

This was the worst of giving oneself away to that 
sort of a girl. She never knew where to stop. De- 
cidedly he was n't going to enter upon even the 
mildest of flirtations with the Assistant Manager- 
ess. He exchanged a few meaningless remarks 
with her and extricated himself without wowidmg 
her feelings by any abruptness. After glancing 
once more at the letter-rack he went into the 
writing-room, solely because the girl must have 
heard him tell old Yule that he had a letter 
to write. When he got inside he had nothing 
to do. 

He turned over the pages of the Hotel Guides 
that lay on the table. He was bored to extinction. 
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Why in Heaven's name couldn't they have a 
magazine or two in here? 

iHe determined to write a letter after all. He 
owed one, if not three, to Gedge at Honolulu. 
This was a chance to pay his debt. 

He sat down at a little writing-table, pulled out 
a sheet of paper from the stand, took up a pen. 
Then he considered what he should say. He had 
nothing to say. Nothing whatever? How could 
Gedge possibly be interested in anything that he 
could tell him? The words, "Dear old chap!" 
occurred to him. Perhaps if he began ... He 
dabbed the pen in the ink-pot and began to write. 
He found that he had only succeeded in transfer- 
ring a sodden mass of horror from the bottom of 
the ink-pot to the clean sheet in front of him. 

The ink-pot was almost empty. 

He was hanged if he was going to write to Gedge! 
He cast the pen down and tore up the paper. 

He rose, put the pieces into the fire, watched 
them bum, and then threw himself into an easy 
chair and gave himself up to misery. This was 
undoubtedly the most infernal Christmas he had 
ever known. Why the devil could n't the Uncle 
elect to pass it at Ipswich as usttal. Ipswich was 
bad enough, goodness knew, but this — ^this — 
And if the Unde had to come to St. Mithian, why 
the devil had he to drag, him, George, down with 
him? 

He wished he had never learned to play bridge. 

The door opened and Elizabeth Day came in. 
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(2) 

" Don't get up, " she said, " I 'm going to writ^. 
Cards. " She held up a formidable bundle and sat 
down at a little table, her back ttuned to him. 

"Hard luck,** s^d George, as he pressed the 
bell. 

*' Not at all, ** she said. " I like it. ** She began 
to dispose her materials arotmd her methodically, 
list propped in front, cards to the right, envelopes 
to the left. 

" I have not sent a Christmas card," said George, 
"since I was fifteen.'* One of his designs — ^to 
make her talk — succeeded. The other — ^to make 
her turn round — did not. 

"More shame to you," she retorted. "I have 
only missed sending them on two Christmases. " 

"Which were those?** he asked, not caring in 
the least, but pursuing his second selfish purpose. 
Again it failed. She placed an envelope in front 
of her and took up her pen. 

"My first," she said, "and my second.** She 
thrust the pen into the ink-pot. "Oh!** she 
cried, "there *s no — '* She broke off as a waiter 
entered. 

"Ink, waiter,** said George. 

The waiter disappeared. This time she turned 
round and George's eyes were again ravished. 

"That was most uncanny,*' she said. George 
laughed. His gloom was gone. He was going 
to get Barton. The Uncle was a brick to have 
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brought him down to St. Mithian, For this girl 
was even prettier than her voice. 

*' It has a perfectly natural explanation, *' he said 
and gave it. She thanked him. "I hope that 
waiter '11 hurry," she said. George hoped he 
wouldn't, but he said nothing about that. "I 
must get these oflf to-morrow at the latest," said 
Elizabeth. "These are the last fifty." 

"The last fifty," he echoed aghast. "How 
many fifties have there been?" She con- 
sidered. "Well, not quite three," she said. 
"At present the list is a htmdred and forty-two, 
but I expect I shall remember somebody else in 
the night." 

*'You mean that you two ladies are sending a 
hundred and forty-two Christmas cards " 

"Oh, no. These are just my own. Mother 
sends hers herself, of course. She would n't let 
me touch one of hers, just as I would n't let her 
come near one of mine. A Christmas card from 
A , addressed by 5, is no good. One might as well 
pay somebody to do it." 

"Just as well, "siaid George. She rose instantly 
to his fly. 

"What do you mean? I suppose you think 
Christmas cards are nonsense; a burden and a 
bore and all that." 

"I 'm afraid, to be perfectly frank — ^you know 
you like people to be frank — I do. That is an 
attitude which you despise." 
, " I despise nothing and nobody, " said Elizabeth 
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calmly. "It is an attitude which I pity." George 
ptilled his moustache. 

"I expect,*' she said, "that you eat turkey and 
pudding. " 

"Yes," he said. "So far I do my duty." 

" One's duty at Christmas, " she said, " is to one- 
self, then? That 's news to me. I decline to be- 
lieve it. I am old-fashioned, thank goodness. I 
think it 's well that one day in the year should be 
set apart for people to try to think of others than 
themselves on. " 

As the waiter entered and filled up the ink-pot 
George had leisure to decide that while the warmth 
of her sentiment made pardonable the manner of 
its expression, the accent in which she declared it 
rendered it wholly incontrovertible. The flute of 
Hamelin's piper was surley less beguiling than this 
girl's voice. He saw that (when the waiter should 
have at last succeeded in filling the ink-pot and got 
himself out through the door) he must capitulate 
and express a proper sense of his own shortcomings. 

But she had set to work on an envelope almost 
before the waiter had begim to pour ink. The 
Christmas spirit biuned ardently in Elizabeth. 
And when the waiter was gone she continued to 
address envelopes with a sort of fury of good- 
wishing. 

George lowered himself into his chair by tlie fire. 
He wondered if he might offer to lick the envelopes. 
But if the addressing by B oiA's Christmas cards 
destroyed their value as pledges of friendship. 
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what evil influence might not the tongue of C exert. 
On the whole, he decided, that to make any such 
offer to such a thorough-going yotmg woman would 
be foolish. Besides, he hated licking envelopes. 

He lay back in his chair and permitted his eyes 
to dwell upon her reflection in the mirror above the 
fire. He could see it plainly, writing busily with 
its left hand, the head bent over the work, the 
abundant hair and the delicate line of the cheek. 
What method the girl brought to bear upon her 
task! While her head went up so that her eyes 
might read from her list, the pen hand shot out to 
tick off the last written address, the other to take 
an envelope. On its return joiuney to the blotter 
the pen hand acquired a card from the pile con- 
veniently placed. The two hands met; the card 
was in the envelope, the envelope was on the 
blotter, and the pen was racing. 

No time was wasted in fastening the envelope. 
That was clearly to become the object of a separate 
series of movements. They were disposed neatly 
in a pile — each slightly overlapping the next — ^by 
the card hand as it moved forwards. 

In this manner time passed over the head of 
these two people, until there were only about ten 
more envelopes to be addressed. Now, though 
Elizabeth's pace had never slackened, it had, to the 
mirror-gazer, appeared to do so very considerably. 
He, in truth, was longing for further conversation, 
and the more he longed, the more deliberate her 
movements seemed to grow tmtil, from wondering 
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how she could possibly do it so quickly he had come 
to marvel that any one coujd by any means waste 
so much time over such simple work. 

Unconsciously he began to unburden his bosom 
of great sighs. Deprived of her voice, he had 
become once more the prey of melancholy. 

At the fourth or fifth of these depressing sotmds, 
Elizabeth stopped writing and tiuned to him. 

''What 's the matter?" she asked. 

"I was thinking," said George, without the 
least warrant for the assertion, "what a selfish 
beast I am. " Her question had made him aware 
of his last sigh. Her voice had a new tone in it — 
sympathy — which rendered it infinitely delicious. 
His man's instinct prompted him to profit by the 
advantage which he had unwittingly gained. 
Such natures as Elizabeth's are the^ natural prey 
of these hypocrites. 

" Oh ! " she cried. " I have been a Pharisee. I 
have hurt him. But " — she became more direct — 
"you must n't mind what I said. That 's just my 
view of Christmas. Of course that does n't prove 
that it's right— any more" — she couldn't help 
adding — "than yours does that yours is. But I 
did n't mean, " she went on, retiuning to her line, 
" that every one who does n't send Christmas cards 
is selfish. That would be ridiculous. You don't 
look at all selfish, " she added, determined to heal. 
"At least, not very." 

"But I am,"^^said George dismally. "All men 
are selfish, and I 'm more so than most." 
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" It is unusual, " she said, " for them to take it to 
heart quite so much as you do. " There was a hint 
of suspicion in her voice. 

"Ah," said George, as he stared into the fire, 
"but they would if they realised it." 

Elizabeth had an uneasy impression that he was 
pulling her leg. But if he wasn't . . .? If he 
meant what he said . . .? A bad woman may 
find strength to resist the temptation of influencing 
a man; a good woman never. 

She glanced at him in the mirror and discovered 
that he was very handsome. She returned to her 
envelopes, polished them oflf. 

"There," she said, as she got up. "Now they 
only want fastening and stamping and posting and 
that *s done." She began to gather her things 
together. 

"Let me stick them," said George in a panic. 
He would lick envelopes all day if thereby he might 
keep her beside him. 

" No. There 's no water here. I '11 stick them 
in my room." 

George wondered how he could ever have been 
guilty of supposing that she would lick envelopes. 

Water, of course, and a finger tip. That was the 
method. He cast a despairing eye about him and 
rejoiced. 

" No, " he said, as he stepped to the window and 
returned with a vase of flowers and the saucer in 
which it had stood. "We'll rob these." He 
tilted a little pool into the saucer and sat down 
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at the principal table. * ' Let me help, * * he pleaded, 
"It 's all I can do this Christmas. Now that 
you Ve shown me the right path you dare n't 
place obstacles in my way. I mean to put any 
amotmt of good feeling into this gumming down. " 
He wetted a finger and held it up. 

She hesitated for an instant; then put the pile 
of envelopes in front of him without a word, took 
a chair beside him, wetted a finger in her turn, and 
began. 

Hitherto the gumming of envelopes had made no 
sort of appeal to George's fancy. Now he found 
himself doting on it, desiring an infinity of en- 
velopes to gum. The speed with which she was 
lowering the pile alarmed him. His own new-bom 
Christmas zeal suddenly departed. His move- 
ments grew slower. He began to dawdle; to pro- 
long ; to postpone with ^ his might the end of the 
gumming. 

Elizabeth, concerned singly with the business 
in hand, worked like lightning. George gummed 
seventeen while she accounted for thirty-three. 
He was on the verge of despair when ^e said 
** stamps" and produced a sheet from her writing 
case. 

Reprieve. 

Elizabeth tore oflf a strip of stamps, ran it 
through the water, and detached each one only 
when it was already in place on its envelope, 
George painfully took each stamp from the sheet, 
exercising the greatest care about parting the lines 
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of perforations. And the mathematical exacti- 
tude with which he adjusted its sides parallel to 
the sides of the envelope! And the dryness of it 
when he had done pressing it and polishing it 
with his handkerchief! 

"You are thorough," said Elizabeth as she took 
up the last envelope, * * thorough, but slow. Thank 
you all the same. Now^ for the post-box. " She 
swept all her possessions into her left arm and 
was suddenly at the door. 

''They won't go," said George desperately, 
"until half past seven." 

She paused in the doorway, and he permitted 
himself to hope. " And in the morning? " she said. 
"What time does the post go but?" 

''Eight, "he said. 

"Eight in the morning. Half -past seven at 
night." She repeated, fixing these matters in her 
memory for ever. "Any others?" 

" No, " said George ; " at least, I don't think so. " 

"I '11 ask at the office," she said. 

"The posts come in — " he began, but the door 
had closed behind her. 
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CHAPTER IV 

(I) 

WHEN Mr. Yule entered the lotinge the first 
person he saw was the young man who, 
out there in the hall, had showed him his very un- 
attractive puzzle. Bayliss was dragging a little 
table over the floor towards Mrs. Hindlip's chair. 
Mrs. Hindlip had already possessed herself of the 
boxful of wiggly bits, and with this in one hand 
and the green baize board in the other was urging 
Bayliss to hurry. "I 'm wild to begin," she was 
crying. "Positively frantic." 

The rest ojf her friends were gathering round her, 
ready to fall to work the moment the table was 
placed. Opinion among them, unexpressed but 
general, commended Bayliss's action. The past 
five minutes had been among the most trying of 
their lives. As for Mrs. Hindlip she could have 
wept for sheer gratitude to Bayliss. 

Hindlip lay back on his divan calmly enduring 
the gaze and the murmur of the plebs. He did 
nothing. He neither fingered his Up, nor read a 
paper. He did not even aflfect to be interested in 
the jig-saw puzzle. He had the air of a man who 
is entirely alone, entirely without annoyances. 

.8a 
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Mrs. CaflEyn positively admired him. Covertly she 
compared him with the miscreant Bugg, who, 
hands deep in his trousers pockets, now sat by 
his wife glaring defiance across the room. 

Though he had provided her with a moment of 
exquisite enjoyment, Mrs. Caflfyn's soul sickened 
at the creature. 

She had no reason to doubt that he was Hindlip's 
cousin. If Hindlip's actions had not already con- 
firmed the thing, a certain grotesque but startling 
likeness which Bugg bore to him put it beyond all 
question. Bugg was, as it were, Hindlip reflected 
in one of those funny mirrors which you find at the 
exhibitions. Bugg was Hindlip vulgarised. Each 
had the tall Hindlip forehead, each the black Hind- 
lip hair. But while Hindlip's locks were scanty, 
parted at the side and plastered, docile, upon white 
delicate sldn, Bugg's were strong and coarse and 
plentiful and started outwards and upwards ener- 
getically from a central parting. Even the hair 
of Bugg bounded. And the man's whole face was 
red and healthy and animal. Their noses were 
the same, yet not the same. They seemed only to 
differ in material and to have been fashioned by 
dissimilar methods. Hindlip's nose might have 
been carved patiently in ivory with tiny chisels. 
Bugg's was rather the work of some clever copyist 
rapidly hand-modelling clay. So with their other 
features. But Bugg wore mutton-chop whiskers. 

Mrs. Bugg was working earnestly at some em- 
broidery. Agnes Caflfyn considered the over- 
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dressed little woman and was almost sorry for her. 
But she reflected that pity was wasted on such 
people. They did not really feel things. And if 
they did, it was their own fault for not being 
satisfied with their boarding-houses. 

Bayliss had chosen to move the table which 
stood beside the door, because all those near the 
stove were loaded with trays and plates and cups. 
It was a little table and looked very light and he 
had picked it up in one hand, by the edge. He 
was surprised to find that it was qmte a heavy 
little table. Then he noticed that it was made of 
iron. This table was not, indeed, intended for the 
use of visitors. It generally carried a heavy palm. 
This palm had recently shown signs of decay and 
had that morning been removed by the gardener. 
Its successor had not yet been installed. All this 
is really quite unimportant, but it explains why 
Bayliss ceased to carry the table and began to drag 
it across the floor. 

Mr. Yule who, having just come in, was close by, 
perceived that one of the iron feet was scratching 
the wood. He put out a hand, took the other side 
of the table, and helped Bayliss to take it across to 
Mrs. Hindlip. 

Bayliss said,"Thank you"; Mr. Yule said,"Not 
at all"; and so they reached the General and his 
associates. Some of the plebs, regarding Mr. 
Yule thought, **A new member of the gang." 
Others, " He 's in with the push. " (Oh ! the plebs 
had their names for the monopolisers of the fire- 
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place.) Others again thought, "That looks too 
jolly an old boy for the crew to know." The 
sequel proved the cleverness of these last. 

Now when Bayliss and Mr. Yule lowered the 
table to the floor by Mrs. Hindlip's chair Bayliss 
did n't know quite what to do. Out in the hfidl he 
had decided that Mr. Yule was acquainted with 
Norton and the General. Therefore he expected 
the General to show some sign of recognition when 
Mr. Yule arrived beside him, to welcome him, to 
introduce him to the others, or something like 
that. He was quite unprepared for the General's 
stare, and by the silence which fell upon the rest 
of them he was almost stimned. 

It was very clear to Bayliss that this old person 
had used him in order to get his elbow in. Now, 
you may remember, that Bayliss's own elbow was 
not in any too securely. Will you then, if you do 
not care to speculate as to the kind of language 
Bayliss employed internally about George Norton, 
try to imagine some of the names he called himself, 
as he stood there looking piteously from the 
General to Mr. Yule and back again. 

The little group exchanged glances. 

No pleb had hitherto ventured upon so bold an 
effort. The parson, to be stire, had made advances 
under cover of his cloth, but these had been half 
hearted (as became a parson with such a wife) 
and easily repelled. Here, however, suddenly in 
their midst stood an imdoubted pleb (for was he 
not a complete stranger to them all?), smiling 
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benevolently down upon them as he pushed a little 
closer to Mrs. Hindlip's chair the table he and 
Bayliss had brought. 

Their little cosy family party had hardly caught 
its breath after the deplorable Bugg-Hindlip in- 
cident. They were ill prepared for further im- 
pleasantness. Mrs. Caflfjm longed to ask Hindlip 
if this was, by any chance, his maternal grand- 
father turned up. Benson reflected that, after all, 
with a person like Bayliss, who was not absolutely 
quite, one was never free from the danger of this 
sort of thing. With exaggerated lip-play he framed 
the words "Father Christmas" for Mrs. Hindlip's 
benefit, but Mrs. Hindlip was not yet recovered 
from that which had happened. She was wonder- 
ing if she ever would recover from it. Her fingers 
busied themselves mechanically with her wiggly 
bits, already emptied in a mass upon the green 
baize board. She began to ttuti them picture 
side up and so missed Benson's by-play. 

The disorganisation of the gang did not escape 
the notice of the plebs. Silence fell upon the ex- 
terior divans. Silence filled the room. It was 
broken by Mr. Yule. 

He said to Bayliss, **Is there a picture? To 
help, you know." Bayliss, in a strangled voice, 
said, "No." "Ah!" said Mr. Yule. "I expect 
that would make it too easy, eh?" He began to 
help Mrs. Hindlip to set out the pieces. One of 
these he picked up and examined. ' ' They 're very 
well made," he observed. "Very ingenious. I 
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remember seeing a map of England made in this 
way, only much rougher. Very much rougher. 
Some friends of mine had it ctlt to teach their 
little boy geography with. Very good plan. 
Impresses the shape of the coimties on a child's 
mind, eh? But it was nothing to this thing. I 
should imagine now, *^ he said, *' that it might take 
as much as two or three hours to put this together. " 
All this was addressed to Bayliss. Mr. Yule re- 
garded Bayliss as the authority of jig-saw puzzles. 

Bayliss wanted to crush this old man. He 
could no longer do it by silence. That is where 
BayUss showed himself to be not absolutely quite. 
His veneer, giving way under the strain, per- 
mitted the crude material to peep out. He re- 
torted. First he gave a scornful little laugh. 
Then he said, ''Two or three hours? Two or 
three weeks more likely." 

From the faces aroimd Mr. Yule, Jelf perceived 
that Ba-yUss had erred and took heart. 

"God bless me!" cried Mr. Yule. "Weeks? 
Spend weeks over a thing like this? God bless me 
again! It must be a teaser. " Absently he drew 
a chair up to the iron table and sat down. 

Maud Watson put so fearful a strain upon her- 
self that she pinched a.sister's leg in mistake for her 
own. The rabbit squeak of Ruth was the only 
audible accompaniment of Mr. Yule's action. 

"Hah!" cried Mr. Yule delightedly. He had 
by a miracle foimd two pieces which fitted. " Who 
says," he cried, never looking up from the table, 
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*'that I can't do jig-saw puzzles? Hey? Hey? 
Hey?" 

It appeared likely that the General would suflfo- 
cate very soon. His face was growing purple as, 
with trembling fingers, he pulled his collar away 
from his throat. And he glared. And he glared. 
Equally with Bayliss he saw the necessity of hum- 
bling this bearded and outrageous person. But 
the General was completely quite. He appre- 
ciated the impropriety of noticing Mr. Yule. Yet 
it was utterly out of the question for them all to 
sit there and (watched by the plebs) watch Mr. 
Yule labour at the puzzle till the dressing-gong 
should be sounded. He felt that the situation 
depended upon him. His tact could alone save it. 
How to crush, without noticing? That was the 
problem which confronted the General. 

Meanwhile Mr. Yule went placidly on with that 
which confronted him. 

"There is certainly a fascination about it," he 
announced. " Hah ! Where 's that bit like an S? 
I had it a moment ago. It should fit here. It 
should fit here. Where 's that bit like an S, bad 
luck to it? The rascal!" 

By this time he was practically tmconscious of 
his surroundings. 

The General came to a resolution. He began to 
pick up the eyes of his friends as a hostess gathers 
the women at the end of a dinner. Then he rose, 
quite quietly, and moved majestically to the door. 
Mrs. Norton, who had been knitting strenuously 
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all this time, quite unconscious of anything un- 
usual — ^the very Bugg-Hindlip affair had escaped 
her notice — continued to knit. The General in a 
sortof modified parade voice pronounced her name. 
Looking up, she found her brother erect by the 
door, holding it open. Without a word of question 
she got up and went out. Evidently Rob wished 
to speak to her. 

Then was seen the value of a good example. 
Then was seen the loyalty of caste. Then was 
seen the force of that spirit which clothes itself 
so worthily in the motto, noblesse oblige. 

Tom CaflEyn rose from his seat. One had to 
back the General up, hang it all! He was a pom- 
pous old ass and all that sort of thing, but really 
one had no choice. This was rea-Uy a bit too stiff, 
havin' any old josser who blew in by a week-end 
excursion, comin' and joinin' in one's pastimes. 
He gave his wife a wink and jerked his head side- 
ways, and she slid out of her chair and passed 
beautifully to the door. It was horrible to leave 
just when they were all so happy and comfortable, 
but Tommy wanted her to do it, and after all, one 
could n't desert one's own husband. She adored 
Caff}^ about fifteen hours out of each twenty- 
fotir. And he had played up over the cocaine. 

Benson was already holding the door for her. 
Hindlip was getting up. Mrs. Hindlip was jump- 
ing up. Next moment the lounge had not a 
member of the gang in it. 

Mr. Yule saw nothing but the wiggly bits of 
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wood covered with green foliage. He continued 
patiently to search for that bit like an S, bad luck 
to it! 

Rapture held the plebs speU-bound witnesses of 
these things. 

Jelf rose from the end of his divan and deliber- 
ately went out through the door. Mr. Yule had 
not exactly interfered with Jelf 's enjoyment df the 
jig-saw puzzle, because Jelf had made no movement 
to leave the remote comer of his divan. But this 
was Jelf 'sprotest. He felt that his action definitely 
placed him with the best people in the hotel. 

As Jelf got up Petre also had begim to rise — 
Petre, out alone in the middle of the loimge. But 
he ttimed his action into the acquirement of the 
Illustrated London News from a neighbouring chair. 
Humbler than Jelf, it had occurred to him that he 
had not received enough encotiragement from the 
General to entitle him to range himself with the 
old gentleman. After all, the General had only 
nodded to him twice, once in the hall, the second 
time on the stairs. 

As for the plebs, they sat on their divans wor- 
shipping Mr. Yule, longing, as a body, to cheer 
him, aching to slap him on the back, but each 
section of them too suspicious of the others to 
venttire upon any demonstration. 

(2) 

I have mentioned two persons, man and wife, 
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called Barnes, but in case you have not thought 
them worth remembering, I may remind you that 
the man Barnes was interested in Cornish crosses. 

Half-way between the Killigrew couple and the 
Watson family Barnes had sat, since his entrance, 
trying to read about his dismal moniunents in a 
large expensive book; for, just as there are people 
to be found who take their pleasure in studying 
Cornish crosses, so there are other people to be 
found who are willing to write books about Cornish 
crosses, and publishers to pubUsh such books in a 
lavish style and booksellers to seill them. 

Beside Bafnes, Mrs. Barnes had been endeav- 
ouring all this time to peruse Penberthy's mono- 
logue on the chough, for Mrs. Barnes wished to 
know everything there was to know about British 
birds. And Penberthy on the chough was the very 
thing for a Cornish holiday. 

Of all the plebs, these Barneses were the least 
encroaching. They were indeed model plebs, ab- 
senting themselves from the hotel between break- 
fast and dusk, and, when finally driven within 
doors, keeping themselves strictly to their own 
end of the loimge — or, better, their bedroom. On 
the staircase Mrs. Hindlip was never in any danger 
of having to fail to notice Mrs. Barnes's smile. 
Mrs. Caffyn had never been troubled by any im- 
desired oflEer of the Ladies' Field from Mrs. Barnes. 
That was what Mrs. Killigrew had done on her 
first afternoon at Roskelly's. Not since. And 
it had .taken Mrs. Watson actually two days to 
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discover that her staircase affabilities might be 
discontinued without causing pain to her fellow 
guests. 

As for Barnes, he just sat in his comer and read 
his book. The General might be discussing golf 
or investments or port or Tariff Reform with Ben- 
son. Barnes never thrust in with any of his 
opinions, as old Watson had done on more than one 
occasion, until lumbago smote him and kept him 
upstairs. Barnes did not look at all a bad kind of 
person. The General would not, indeed, have 
resented it if Barnes had joined in, like Jelf , when, 
bridge finished, and the ladies gone to bed, he and 
the other men came down to the loimge for a final 
chat and smoke and peg. 

But Barnes stuck to his book and his comer. 

The Barnes couple did not even mingle with the 
other plebs. 

The parson and his wife, now, and some of the 
Watson family played golf together. But the 
Barnes pair kept to themselves. The General had 
remarked this one day to Benson (for their party 
got plenty of amusement out of discussing the vari- 
ous plebs) and they had agreed that it was prob- 
ably just shyness which made the Barneses so 
apparently stand-offish with their fellows. Ben- 
son suggested snobbishness, but the General had 
said no. He would n't think that. There did n't 
look as if there was anything of the snob about 
Barnes. He hoped he knew a snob when he saw 
one, and he foimd none of the symptoms in Barnes. 
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No, just a shy, qtiiet pair, the Barneses were. He 
wished the other people who over-ran the place 
were more like them. Shouting about up the 
stairs to their sisters to bring down their golf- 
sweaters! Here he had Maud Watson in his 
mind. 

So much then for Barnes and Mrs. Barnes. 

And now, more. 

This man Barnes, this quiet, decent person, this 
shy, retiring fellow Barnes suddenly put his head 
back, and a guffaw — a, positive thunderclap of a 
laugh — ^rang through the silent lounge. It was 
answered from the Watsons' comer by Maud, 
Frank, and Delia. Their mother smiled. Their 
sister Ruth frowned. She thought this incorrect 
behaviour. 

Killigrew joined in, holding his fat sides. His 
wife followed his example. Mrs. Barnes was 
overcome with mirth. 

Petre tried to seem unaware that anything out 
of the common was happening. 

The Buggs were unaffectedly amazed. 

Mr. Yule, lost beyond htunan reach in his tangle 
of wiggly bits, bent still more earnestly over his 
table. 

When the plebs had pulled themselves together 
they found that a new guest had entered the 
lounge. Mrs. Day (with a writing-case in her 
hand) had opened the door at the precise 
moment when Barnes failed to succeed in 
remembering where he was. 
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Not unnaturally she supposed for an instant 
that her own entrance had created all this hilarity, 
and she paused on the threshold, glaring at the 
plebs. Common-sense, in which quality she was 
strong, quickly reassured her. After all, this was 
Christian England, not the Congo Protectorate. 
There must be some more satisfactory explana- 
tion of this outburst. 

"What 's the joke?" she asked. "Don't leave 
me out." 

The plebs looked at one another. They had all 
somehow come very close together in the last two 
seconds. Their mutual suspicions and hostilities 
and shynesses had all disappeared. Laughter had 
suddenly united them, the old-established plebs 
of Roskelly's — the Barneses and the Watsons, and 
the Killig(rews — ^into a compact body of friends. 
But who was this new-come woman ? This woman 
who stood beside the impossible Buggs, new like 
herself, this woman who desired not to be left out? 

The laughter died on their lips. Constraint fell 
upon them. Their eyes dropped to their books. 
Plebdom drew back from it knew not what. 

Collectively these honest English people were 
impotent to reS|ist the spirit of Roskelly's. Indi- 
vidually, not one of them would have failed to 
respond to Mrs. Day's advances. Perhaps they 
may be forgiven. For it was truly a difficult 
matter to explain why they were laughing. Any 
one who shotdd undertake to tell why the rout of 
the gang amused him, must thereby admit that 
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the gang had annoyed him by its attitude; and to 
admit this involved the confession that he had 
noticed that attitude. Now while the Watsons, 
among themselves, the Killigrews between them- 
selves, and the Barneses, as man to wife, had on 
many occasions pungently criticised the General 
and his satellites, the Watsons and the Killigrews 
and the Barneses as a body had never done so, 
except by the inarticulate channel of their recent 
laughter. What warrant then had Barnes to ex- 
plain that the Killigrews were triumphing over 
the discomfiture of the crew? What grounds had 
Frank Watson for suggesting that it was the re- 
treat of the push which had made Barnes guflEaw 
and Killigrew slap his leg? 

In truth they all felt ashamed of themselves. 
Their laughter had been bom of malice. They 
knew it. It was hardly to be expected that 
they would betray themselves and each other 
to a person whom none of them had ever seen 
before. 

Therefore they were silent, and as Mrs. Day's 
question had been addressed generally to the room 
each of them made this an excuse to himself or her- 
self for restmiing his book, periodical, fancy work, 
or (in the case of Frank Watson) pipe-scraping. 
But they all felt uncomfortable, and each thought 
less of the others for not undertaking a task from 
which he or she recoiled in terror. 

Mrs. Day, quite imaffected by her reception, 
turned to Mr. Bugg who sat nearest to her. 
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" Can you lend me a knife? " she asked. " I Ve 
broken my pencil." 

" Right O, '* said Bugg, and dived into his pocket. 
"Lemme sharpen it, won't cher?'* 

She thanked him. Bugg took the pencil over to 
the fireplace and began to cut it carefully above 
the grate. Mrs. Day sa-t down beside Mrs. Bugg. 
"I can't stand fotmtain pens," she said. "Can 
you? Nasty, leaky horrors." 

" Not the Pireen, " said Mrs. Bugg stoutly. Her 
pen was a Pirene. " Never leaks, the Pireen don't. 
Tried it?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Day. "I have tried the 
Pireen — I have tried them all. They all leak — on 
me. The Pirene — I mean the Pireen — spoilt a 
gown for me." 

" They do speak well of the Penguin, " said Mrs. 
Bugg, delighted to talk. "Not that I Ve tried it 
meself." 

"They Ue," said Mrs. Day. "Hullo— there's 
Mr. Yule doing a jig-saw. Come and help him. 
He won't mind. The more the merrier with a 
jig-saw. " 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Bugg doubtfully, 
"as I should like to " 

"Ever tried?" 

"No. But " 

' * Come on. They 're no end of fun. Mr. Yule/* 
she called. 

Mr. Yule raised his head as if listening to some- 
thing very far away. 
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"Mr. Yule," cried Mrs. Day, "may we take a 
hand?" 

The old man turned slowly round, saw her, and 
smiled. *'I have here," he said, "a very foolish 
thing. I am so great an ass that I cannot leave it. 
Come over into Macedonia and help me. " 

Mrs. Day plucked Mrs. Bugg from the sofa 
and together they crossed the lounge. 

"Madam," said Mr. Yule to Mrs. Bugg as he 
got up, "take my chair. Mrs. Day, take this. 
And you, sir," he said to Mr. Bugg, "won't you 
join us? This is no task for one aged man, and 
two weak women." 

Mr. Bugg was by no means recovered from the 
"incident." 

No one at Roskelly*s was more acutely ccmscious 
than himself of his lapse from good taste. If he 
remained in the lounge it was only because he was 
too paralysed to move, too scared by all those eyes 
which had been turned upon him to draw them, 
by rising, again in his direction. He had made 
the bloomer of his life. In the way of bloomers 
he had taken the Cakeoma. He had also taken 
the bird and the knock. He was the limit. He 
was all right for selling potatoes. 

He sat cursing the impulse (he now knew it 
to have been a wicked cttie) which had prompted 
him to endeavour to take some of the shine out of 
Hindlip. Hindlip had simply put him off the 
earth. Ahsohotely. Mr. Bugg was quite frank 
with himself. 
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In spite of his brave words to his wife be began 
to consider the possibility of leaving the hotel to- 
night — before the dinner-hour brought him once 
again into the same room with these people — ^with 
Hindlip. Flight, \ . . Another hotel. . . • 
Anything. . . . 

But they were all unpacked. It would be im- 
possible to pack up before diimer. And little 
Migh was in bed and asleep. 

Could he arrange to have dinner served in the 
bedroom? 

He was blowed if he 'd do anything of the kind. 
He was as good a man as any of them. Could buy 
them all up twice over if it came to that, probably. 
He would show them if they could drive him out of 
any — hotel — ^in their Cornish — Riviera, — them, 
the swine! 

Thus Bugg in his misery, until Mrs. Day came 
in and asked him so amiably for his penknife. 

When this happened he could have fallen down 
and kissed her boots. Then, as he crossed to the 
fire, it struck him that she could n't be of much 
account if she spoke (he was in the dust, remem- 
ber) to such an out and outer as he was. Then he 
felt a kind of resentment that a common person, 
such as she had proved herself, should venture to 
speak to him and order him about, sharpening her 
— ^pencils. Then he recollected that she had not 
been in the room when he did what he had done — 
and he almost burst into tears, for he was quite 
unmanned. 
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All this time he went on plying his knife 
viciously until he had reduced a fine three-inch 
pencil to a wretched little stump that he could 
barely hold, to cut it. 

Then Mr. Yule begged him to join in the game 
over which Amy and her Majesty were already 
balding, and his heart went out to the old man in 
gratitude, and he forgave Mrs. Day for the slight 
she had not put upon him, and he no longer gave 
a curse for those rotters on their sofas, and he 
plucked up and said, "/ don't mind if I do, 
governor," and he sat down beside Amy, to for- 
get the soreness of his heart among the wiggly 
bits. 

This is related in the hope that the man who 
invMited the jig-saw puzzles may read my story. 
When he comes to die this piece of knowledge will 
be more comfortable to him than all his ill-gotten 
riches. 

Mr. Yule yielding the table to the others, 
strolled in the lounge, humming softly. 

He became aware of eyes. He discovered 
several persons seated at some distance from him, 
all regarding him curiously. He returned their 
gaze in the friendliest way. Petre was nearest to 
him. He approached Petre, stood over him, and 
said, '*Do you like good Manila tobacco?" At 
the same time he thrust his hand into his tail 
pocket, produced a thick pig-skin cigar-case, black 
and shiny with use, and held it out to Petre. 

Petre coughed. "Not so near — ^ah — dinner. 
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thanks, " he said. He gravely suspected this old 
person apd his weeds. 

"I have here," Mr. Yule continued, addressing 
the sofas, "some exceptional stuflf. And after 
thirty years in China I know what I 'm talking 
about. Will any gentleman join me?" His con- 
fidence in. their readiness to smoke with him was 
childish. It was so childish as to be irresistible. 
Such an innocent, simple old boy was outside the 
operation of the ordinary usages of decent society. 
He was so exactly like some jolly Santa Claus off 
the cover of a Christmas annual as he stood there 
beaming on them and holding out his case to them 
and expecting them to catch hold, that it was a 
sheer impossibility to be vexed with him. " Bless 
his white whiskers," thought Barnes and got up. 
"With you, sir," he said. 

"Me too," said Prank Watson and Killigrew 
together. 

"Excellent, " said Mr. Yule. " Pass it round, " 
and he handed his case to Barnes. "In my other 
pocket," he went on, diving again, "I have, by 
great good luck, "• — ^he produced a box daintly tied 
up with scarlet ribbon — "two pounds of chocolates. 
I think there is a young lady here ' ' — ^he put the box 
in front of Maud Watson — "who will save me the 
labour of tmtying the string?" 

Maud fell upon it with a little shriek of joy; 
then shot a look — an anxious look at her mother. 
Mrs. Watson smiled. Maud had inherited her 
mother's sweet tooth. 
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''Won't you sit down?" said Mrs. Watson. She 
had few formulae at her disposal, but this was the 
friendliest. She spoke shyly. Indeed, they all 
felt shy. As Killigrew expressed it to Frank Wat- 
son next day on the links, "I cx)idd have believed 
myself back at home, with my grandfather hand- 
ing out half sovereigns to us at the end of the 
holidays. I positively expected the old chap to 
pat me on the head and tell me to keep a straight 
bat and mind my quantities." 

They all, moreover, appreciated the fact that 
they were being bribed and not one of them cared. 
It was all the more fun. 

There was something about this old man, a 
serene disregard of what was customary, a sort of 
god-like inability to perceive the limitations which 
bounded the actions of other people, a transparent 
innocence of motive, a shining single-hearted pur- 
pose to please and make everybody else pleased, 
which swept away their doubts and difficulties, 
dissolved by its warmth their icy shell of dignity 
and reserve and drove its way triimiphantly and 
instantaneously into their hearts. 

No longer did they regard him as the old curios- 
ity who had put the gang, the push, or the crew to 
flight. They had forgotten that little matter. 
They simply reached out their hands for his 
cheroots and his chocola.tes and took them in 
pledge of the friendship he so tmreservedly offered. 
And his friendship with each made each the friend 
of all. The bond of laughter — slaughter at the 
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expense of 'the General and company — which 
had lately united them, seemed to vanish and 
give place to a much better thing. 

Mr. Yule sat down, purring with happiness, and 
lit one of his cheroots. But he hajd an eye to the 
other end of the room ; also to Petre. The atmos- 
phere of the lounge was not nearly genial enough 
for him. 

At present, however, he left the Buggs to Mrs. 
Day (in whom he had instinctively known an ally) 
and Petre to himself. 

Two minutes later there was babel at his end 
of the loimge. Barnes was relating, with humour- 
ous effect, his only experience of a golf-links to 
Killigrew and Frank Watson; Mr. Yule was telling 
Delia and Maud and Mrs. Watson how the feet of 
Chinese ladies are boimd, yes, and drawing pic- 
tures for them; while Ruth Watson was hunting 
out nutty chocolates for Mrs. Killigrew, who, in 
return, was promising to lend her a book about 
the channel routes of migrating birds. 
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CHAPTER V 

AS Mr, Yule took his seat for dinner the 
General was beginning on the soup. He 
paused with his spoon half-way to his mouth, put 
the spoon down, whipped in his eyeglass, and 
placed his elbows deliberately on the table and 
glared venomously over George's shoulder. 

''What 's the row?" George asked. 

**Upon my soul and honour," said the General. 
"Upon my word and conscience!" 

"I shall have to turn rotmd and look too," 
said George, "if you won't tell me. What is it, 
mother?" 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Norton. "What is 
the matter, Rob?" 

"Upon my Sam," said the General. "Upon 
my — " He became speechless. 

"If you don't tell me," said George, "I shall 
give a piercing shriek." 

"George, my boy," said the General. "Tell 
me. Is this or is this not a first-class hotel?" 

"It is," said George; "it is." 

"Are we or are we not living in the twentieth 
century?" 

"We are," said George, "we are." 
103 
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"Then," said the General, "what does the ruffian 
mean by it?" 

"Oh, Uncle," cried George, "by what?" 

"By not dressing for dinner, sir? By not 
dressing for dinner." 

The other best people had not failed to remark 
and comment upon Mr. Yule's solecism. Caffsm 
said he was blowed. Hindlip said he was hanged, 
Benson, solitary, supping soup from his mous- 
tache, raised his eyebrows (having no one to whom 
he could confide his particular condition) and 
sought to meet Mrs. CaflEyn's glance. But Mrs. 
Caffyn was examining the General through her 
long-handled eyeglasses. Mrs. Caffyn would 
have expired at Roskelly's if the General had not 
been there to stimulate from time to time her sense 
of the ludicrous. 

"Even Hindlip's astoimding cousin," the Gen- 
eral was saying, "knows enough to put on a dinner- 
jacket. We might be at Lockhart's. I declare 
it 's monstrous. The Manageress ought n't to 
allow it. I shall speak to her. How can one eat 
one 's dinner among such unclean knaves?" 
. He finished his soup and called for more. 

Mr. Yule's fellow plebs remarked his attire 
with sorrow, rather than with anger. They felt 
it was a pity so nice an old man should be ignor- 
ant of such a very elementary point. But they 
made excuses for him. He had been abroad so 
long. Probably when he was last in England the 
dinner-jacket had not been invented. In those 
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days people used to be a good deal slacker than 
they were now. Or was it that the swallow-tail, 
then a gentleman's only evening uniform, had 
something formal about it which made it the coat 
of ceremony, of the great occasion, and rendered 
it (in those days) almost ostentatious when worn 
in a hotel dining-room? Yes, the introduction of 
the dinner-jacket was no doubt responsible for the 
present very general use of evening dress in hotels. 
And the custom would hardly have spread so far 
as China and those places. Still it was a pity. 

Prank Watson secretly wondered if it would be 
possible to drop a hint to Mr. Yule. It would 
only be kind. But somehow he did not feel that 
that fact was sufficient to make it possible. Per- 
haps it would come better from Killigrew. Killi- 
grew was a parson. But, perhaps again, the old 
chap would notice for himself that every one else 
had dressed and do the right thing to-morrow of 
his own accord. 

Mrs. Barnes, in explaining the matter to her 
husband, assumed the loss of Mr. Yule's trunk. 
Barnes thought it more likely that Mr. Yule was 
a person whose actions were not guided by the 
actions of other people; that is to say, he <Kd n't 
dress for dinner. Mrs. Barnes agreed that Mr. 
Yule seemed to have a good deal of freedom from 
convention, but she maintained that he was not 
the kind of man deliberately to violate the usages 
of society. Barnes said that in his opinion, Mr. 
Yule was just that kind of man. He expected 
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that not to dress for dinner in hotels and on board 
steamships was a principle with Mr, Yule. But 
he staked his reputation, as a man of judgment, 
that Mr. Yule had a dress suit in his bedroom. 

The Barneses argued this through two courses. 

Meanwhile Mr. Yule made a hearty dinner. 

The almost incredible malice of circumstance 
(or of the head waiter) had brought Mr. and Mrs. 
Bugg to dine at the table which was next to the 
Hindlips'. 

The Buggs spoke no word throughout the meal, 
except to the waiters who handed them the 
cotu-ses. 

Though they kept their eyes steadily on their 
table, they were, I think, conscious of Mrs. 
Caflfyn's lorgnette. 

Indeed, with the exception of the Barneses, 
everybody had quickly abandoned Mr. Yule, and 
concentrated upon the Hindlips and the Buggs. 
Gang and plebs alike, the hotel was agog about the 
situation of these cousins. To-night the discreet 
murmur of dining-room talk, if less intermittent, 
was rather more discreet than ustial. 

Hindlip was extraordinary. Though he could 
not hear a word from any other table he knew, 
with certain knowledge, the subject that mono- 
polised the interest of his fellow guests. The man 
was in torture, but he gave no sign. No one is 
wholly despicable and Hindlip, it must be con- 
fessed, carried himself with a sort of splendour. 
From soup to savoury he chatted pleasantly. 
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easily, and persistently to his wife. But for the 
vicinity of the Buggs, and a certain quality in her 
husband's voice, Mrs. Hindlip might have en- 
joyed her dinner, for Reginald had not paid her 
so much attention for two years at least. But she 
was near enough to Hindlip to be aware of a kind 
of ferocity in his pleasantness, a resolve to show 
up well. His smile was for the rest of the room, 
not for her. His gay laugh (which Mrs. Caff}^ 
heard with wonder and admiration) soimded bit- 
terly in her ears. She called to mind an actor and 
actress, husband and wife, whom, in her romantic 
girlhood, she had seen making love to each other 
on the stage. It had appeared to her so delight- 
ful, so easy, so wonderful for real lovers to act 
such a scene. How they must be enjoying it, 
she had thought. And then some one had whis- 
pered that the wife had just filed her petition for 
divorce, and thereafter she had been imable to 
look at them. She could not imagine at all what 
their sensations must be. 

To-night she understood. 

She knew that Reggie was not really paying 
her attention. He was playing to the gallery. 
And her poor little foolish disappointed heart 
came nearer to breaking than ever Reggie's 
neglect had been able to bring it. But she ate 
her diimer and played up. For only one Hindlip 
had made a misalliance. 

Bugg fed with a sort of dull defiance. 

His panic impulse to flee from the hotel had 
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passed, and he had almost persuaded himself that 
it had never assailed him. Now was Bugg ut- 
terly resolved to stick it out. His duty to him- 
self, his duty to his mother's memory, forbade 
him to take the push from R. Hindlip. If it 
hadn't been for R. Hindlip, he wouldn't say. 
Until R. Hindlip came on the scene he might have 
been willing to seek a more friendly-looking en- 
vironment for his Christmas holidays. But R. 
Hindlip had put this out of the question. Hind- 
lip might hand him the bird twenty times a day, 
but he should n't have the satisfaction of driving 
him out of Roskelly's. Not much, he should n't. 
It would n't be jam for Hindlip, to see him dear 
out, Mr. Bugg didn't think, oh, no! 

Did Hindlip imagine that he wotdd let him score 
oflf him that way? This was a free country, 
wasn't it? Very well, then! One man's money 
was as good as another's in this hotel. Who was 
R. Hindlip to say where he, Btigg, should or 
should not spend Christmas? It would be a bit 
of all right to stay and show him who he was to 
say any such thing. The stuck-up swine! There 
he sat within two yards of his own flesh and blood 
and, for any show he made of knowing them, he 
might be in America. 

It was not the most refined pleasure that the. 
potato merchant promised himself, but Mr. Bugg 
was not a refined person. We fight with the 
weapons we have, and if Mr. Bugg was in a posi- 
tion to taste the joys of triumph at the cost of em- 
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phasising his own social inferiority, it would have 
been remarkable if he had foregone his advantage. 

So, though he ate in silence he did it with a 
good appetite. The proximity of his cousin 
seemed to lend a relish to the victuals. He swag- 
gered at the table, lying back in his chair, hum- 
ming a ttme, staring about him, crumbling bread 
easily. Once he blew his nose with a trumpet 
sound. Hindlip stopped dead in the middle of his 
sentence, and Bugg felt that he was at last get- 
ting a bit of his own back. On the strength of it 
he ordered champagne — emphatically. 

Throughout the meal Mrs. Bugg was acutely 
miserable. She very much wished to change 
their hotel. It gave the poor sotd no pleasure 
to be a thorn in sensitive Hindlip flesh. But 
Bert was determined. He wore what she called 
his wicked look, and when Bert wore that there 
was no doing anjrthing with him. Covertly she 
studied the Hindlips. She admired them — ^they 
were clearly tip-toppers — ^but she kept this to her- 
self. And loyally she loathed them. Her food 
she hardly tasted. The champagne seemed flat. 
She was in a quiver of embarrassment all through 
the meal, and went straight to her bedroom 
when dinner was over and cried herself into a 
headache. 

Mr. Yule, hailing from the East, passed the 
paltry bananas and sawdusty grapes which called 
themselves dessert, and being the first to leave the 
dining-room was the first to get to the lotmge. 
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Naturally he took one of the chairs by the stove. 
Ahnost immediately Mrs. Day and Elizabeth 
came in, and Mr. Yule had to express his grati- 
tude to these ladies for putting themselves out so 
that he might stay at Roskelly's, and they had to 
say pretty protesting things, and so it came about 
that two more chairs of the Sacred Circle were 
occupied. The next to arrive was Bayliss, but 
he got no further than the outer side of the glass 
door. For two seconds he was visible, peering 
and anxious, then vanished. 

In the hall he met the General, Mrs. Norton, 
and George, making for the lounge. Plebs were 
streaming out of the dining-room. A crisis was 
bearing down upon the best people. Bayliss 
meant to avert it. 

"General," he said, his face heavy with re- 
sponsibility, "a word with you." 

"Yes?" said the General. "Yes, BayKss?" 

"You know our jig-saw buccaneer with the 
Newgate frill?" 

"I shall not easily forget him, Bayliss." 

"Would you believe it if I told you that he is 
in the lotmge reading Paradise Lost to two of his 
friends. It looks as if they were going to make an 
evening of it." 

"Upon my sotd!" cried the General. "Now 
is he?" 

"Yes," said Bayliss, becoming truthful, "they 
are grouped round the fire " 

"Oh, are they?" said the General. His mind 
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seized upon the significance of this statement. 
Really, Bayliss, considering that he was not 
absolutely whole-cloth, had shown a good deal 
oi penetration and tact. He had warned him 
of -a danger, and had provided him with a 
means of escape. The General's heart warmed 
to Bayliss. 

Grouped rotmd the fire, were they. 

Now you must have monopolised a hotel fire 
yourself for a month, to appreciate what this news 
meant to the General. 

Hitherto not a pleb of them all had venttu^d 
to sit by the fire. Night after night, morning 
after morning, tea-time after tea-time those chairs 
round the stove had been left to the best people. 
No longer did the General and his friends feel any 
anxiety in the matter. Come to the lounge when 
they would, they were secure of finding their 
chairs unoccupied. The plebs might long, the 
plebs might rage, but the plebs never sat by the 
fire. They knew their place, the exterior divans. 
The General and his friends had given up hurry- 
ing through the last course at dinner. Of late, 
indeed, they had come to dawdle with their des- 
sert, so that in the fulness of time they might rise, 
stroll slowly to the loimge, and, in the face of 
chilly, assembled plebdom, assume the cosy place 
that was theirs by prescription. . 

And now 

The General thought of the plebs swarmed 
about the stove and watching him, with ctuious 
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eyes, taking coflfee upon an exterior divan. His 
spine grew cold. 

*' Paradise Lost/** he said. "The man 's mad. 
Are we to be bored with blank verse sting through 
the nose while we have our coflfee? I shall not 
go to the lounge to-night. I renounce the lounge. 
Mrs. Caflfyn" — ^this lady had just come from the 
dining-room — "bring your husband, won't you? 
— ^to my room for coflfee. They 're organising 
dumb charades or a spelling bee in the lotmge, and 
I refuse to cotmtenance such an interference with 
our comfort. I 'U tell Hindhp. I 'U teU HindKp 
and Benson. George, order the waiter to bring 
coflfee for nine to my room. Martha, run up and 
get the maids to put out the card tables at once. 
At once, Martha. Paradise Lost, indeed! That 
person must be dealt with. Bayliss, don't light 
that cigar. I have a Corona upstairs that you 
will like." 

Bayliss felt that he had been a success. 

So was the lotmge jrielded up without a struggle 
to the plebs, who marvelled exceedingly as time 
passed, and not a member of the gang came to 
exercise his or her right to the stove chairs. (As 
for Jelf and Petre, they had gone to the billiard 
room, their after-dinner refuge.) Nor was it long 
before, pair by pair, the plebs stole forward from 
the exterior divans and, as it were, fearfully pos- 
sessed themselves of those luxtirious seats. And 
lo! when all were collected about him Mr. Ytile 
introduced to them a ridictilous pastime called, 
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"What is it?" (which is akin to "I Ve been to 
Paris"), and very soon they were sending whis- 
pered questions and answers round their circle, 
and performing extravagant movements with their 
hands and feet and arms and heads, till they fell 
about for laughter, and were vastly diverted. 
And this led to other follies. There was no spell- 
ing bee, but there were dumb charades. 

Mr. Bugg scored a positive triumph as Drake 
(rhjones with shake), holding one of the hotel 
bowls and a church-warden, and shrugging his 
shotdders at Killigrew who came in breathless to 
report the Armada down Channel. 
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CHAPTER VI 

(I) 

GEORGE woke with the sun in his eyes, and 
cursed himself for forgetting to pull down 
the blind after looking out at the moon. A 
clock, somewhere, was striking eight — ^because the 
stm was just up, and the clock was ten minutes 
slow. George got out of bed and went to pull 
the blind down. The General breakfasted at 
nine precisely, and expected George to appear 
in the coflfee-room at that hour. Consequently 
George's hot water was brought to him at half- 
past eight, and he might just as well sleep again 
until it came. But the infernal sun had to be 
shut out. 

He glowered resentfully through the window and 
uttered an exclamation. 

At first Tie thought that it had snowed in the 
night, but a second glance told him that what he 
saw was mist. From that high place the country 
lay spread all abroad to be seen, fold on fold of 
rolling land. And between each pair of ridges was 
a valley of vapour where the level sunbeams lay, 
to light it magically with palest rose and gold and 
lavender. Cornwall was an aerial archipelago. 

"4 
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It was not, however, this beautiful and uncom- 
mon spectacle which caused George to cry out, 
but the fact that Elizabeth Day was in the fore- 
ground. She stood with her back to him, ad- 
miring the view. She wore the grey sqtiirrel coat 
of the night before, and she was hatless. That is 
how he knew her. That mass of copper hair was 
not to be mistaken. 

She leaned reflectively upon a walking stick. 
Now people do not trouble about walking sticks 
when they simply step out in front of a house, or 
a hotel, to look at a view. A walking stick im- 
plies a walk. George reached for his trousers. 
No bath for him this morning. 

While he washed and fell into his clothes, he 
kept one eye busy through the window. Thus 
by the time he was booted, he knew that she had 
gone down the drive and out of the grounds by the 
Western Gate, and had decided that she would 
have the Polly in her mind. She cotdd only wish 
to see more of Cornwall on such a morning, and 
from no point would she see more than from the 
Folly. It was, moreover, an easy fifteen minutes' 
walk, and the path to it was just outside the West- 
em Gate. 

The Folly was a moral certainty. 

Blessing his habit of shaving for dinner rather 
than for breakfast, he snatched up his jacket and 
finished buttoning his waistcoat on the 'Stairs. 

As he hurried over the grass (by which ma- 
noeuvre he saved thirty good yards) he snuffed the 
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keen air and told himself that this was really the 
only time of day. He thought of that hotelftd of 
frowsy brutes that he was leaving behind hiim 
and pitied them profoundly. He thought of last 
night's bridge and his own appalling play and the 
Uncle's outburst of temper when he, George, re- 
voked and so managed to lose a fifth rubber for the 
General and himself. At the time, he remembered 
he had been positively glad, because he was so 
intensely irritated with the Uncle — ^in fact, with 
all these fools who caused him to bore himself play- 
ing bridge with them when he might be so much 
better employed. He wondered what she had 
done last night ; she had n't played the piano in the 
drawing-room, or sung, or he wotdd have heard 
her down there, right below the Uncle's sitting- 
room. P'r'aps she was n't musical. But she had 
wanted to know if they had any music in the 
evenings. So perhaps she was musical. If she 
sang, her voice must be glorious^ A girl who 
talked like that! But it didn't follow, did it? 
She might n't have any ear for singing. What a 
pity! 

His thoughts were now exclusively occupied 
with Elizabeth, as his eyes were exclusively 
concerned to discover her upon his road. 

He designed to meet her accidentally. 

To achieve this object it was necessary to com- 
bine caution with haste. It would never do to 
barge round a comer upon her at five miles an 
hour. That would look odd. 
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' If, however, as she came back from the Folly, 
he could be discovered sitting on a gate and look- 
ing at the view! Ah! that was the situation to be 
engineered. 

So, running between comers, and strolling 
rotmd them and keeping his eyes open for likely 
gates and for any sign of Elizabeth, he covered 
about three quarters of the mile which separated 
him from the Polly — the low, ugly, preposterous 
tower, set on the stmmiit of the hill up which his 
path wotmd. At any moment now he might 
meet her, returning to breakfast. She must have 
reached the Polly long ago, fast though he had 
dressed and walked. She wotdd hardly stay up 
there any length of time, for the air was still very 
cold. With his eyes on the path and the Folly 
(for any sight of her standing there), he advanced 
cautiously, running and strolling in pursuance of 
his policy. He wished, if possible, to arrive at 
the top before she left it, because up there he 
would have a view to explain — ^lighthouses and 
headlands to name, the snioke of towns to iden- 
tify, eminences to indicate. This should take 
time. 

The path now left the thin wood through which 
it had lately be^ running, and emerged upon the 
bare heathery summit of the hill. The Folly 
stood before him fifty yards away. He strolled 
slowly towards it, with beating heart, arrived and 
fotmd nobody there. He looked inside. He 
walked round it — ^twice. Still nobody was there. 
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He kicked the Folly in sheer bad temper, and he 
swore aloud. 

Then he was aware of her face. It bobbed up 

suddenly above a boulder about ten yards east 

of where he stood, and she said, "Oh, it *s you 

. . . ! I thought I heard some one call for 

help." 

George looked at her keenly, but he could n*t 
decide about her. She had all the appearance of 
meaning exactly what she said. But he was too 
much pleased to worry; he cried "Miss Day!'* 
and swept off his cap. "So the sunrise,*' he said, 
"has fetched you up here too." 

In her turn she considered him. 'It was, of 
course, conceivable that he had come to look at 
the sunrise. She turned to the view, praised it, 
exclaimed at the misty valleys, said that if one 
saw that in a picture one would not credit it. 

George began to name the lighthouses and head- 
lands, to identify the smoke of towns. Their 
conversation took guide-book level, hill-top level. 
It was all one to George. They were conversing. 

Elizabeth was excited. Her walk through the 
keen air, the neighbourhood of the blue sea, that 
miracle of the mist, had combined to exalt her 
sotd. The first hour of the day is an hour apart. 
The body is less conscious of itself. The new-bom 
sun stimulates hope and confidence in the general 
excellence of things. It is an hour purged alto- 
gether — ^for the healthy — of melancholy. Eliza- 
beth was incarnate health, and her young body 
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responded to the stimtdus of the young day. She 
felt that she was part of it all. 

There was also a good-looking, pleasant, barely- 
known man beside her, an attractive, unex-' 
plored, male personality, a book whose first 
chapter had promised well. 

She dearly wanted to know if he had come 
to look at these lighthouses or to point them 
out to her. But though she was not the most 
conventional of young women, she was conven- 
tional enough to pretend to herself that she 
had no curiosity about this. Subconsciously she 
thrilled at the suspicion of pursuit. Elizabeth 
was excited. ' ^ 

So was George. 

He had not been in love for nearly seven years, 
since, indeed, the night when he had heard from 
his cousin Jessie that she was going to marry a 
Captain Dunn of the Indian Army, and he had 
drunk himself blind on college port while he read 
Locksley Hall over and over again. Some yotmg 
men fall in and out of love with a sort of acrobatic 
ease and immtmity from injury. George was 
not one of these. He did not scorn love at all. 
Perhaps, until Captain and Mrs. Dunn sailed for 
the East, he may have harboured some bitter 
thoughts on the subject, but they soon left him. 
By the time Cousin Jessie was posting to him a 
view of Aden from the sea, his heart was mended 
and ready, nay, eager for further breaking. If 
it had remained intact up to yesterday, George 
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was not responsible. Nothing that he had done 
was to be blamed (or praised) for it. He had not 
been particularly careful, he had never avoided 
danger. There had, simply, been no accidents. 

But a voice had spoken in the darkness, and he 
was, as he had said to himself, late on the pre- 
vious night, a goner. Now it is absurd to fall in 
love with a voice, however caresdng it may be, 
and George knew this perfectly well. But he 
did not remind himself of it. He was making, in- 
deed, no kind of struggle. His whole attitude on 
the subject was deplorably lacking in spirit. He 
just threw up his hands. He proposed to come 
down, to save her the trouble of shooting. K he 
had thought of telling himself that it is absurd to 
fall in love with a voice, he would have replied to 
himself that in that case he was absurd, and that 
he liked it. When you come to think of it, there is 
nothing more absurd than to expect a man who is 
in love to be affected by an accusation of absurdity, 
because Love has nothing to say to Reason. A 
caressing voice, for example, may seem to Love to 
be a perfectly satisfactory f otmdation on which to 
build a house. Reason shakes her head, but as 
she is not so much as invited to discuss the plans, 
she may shake it oflE her shoulders. Love will 
go on building happily. 

Here is the vicious circle shortly stated. 

Because George was in love with Elizabeth's 
voice, he knew that her voice was a sufficient 
reason for falling in lov^.with her. 
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Thus Love sets us spinning rapturously after 
our own tails. 

They began to walk back to the hotel. The 
conversational possibiUties of the view were ex- 
hausted. Elizabeth had seen to that. Up there 
on the stunmit she had felt curiously isolated, alone 
with the man, in need of all her defences. This 
had at once alarmed and delighted her. It was a 
very interesting sensation, and entirely new to her 
experience. It made her at one moment regret, 
at the next be glad, that she had come from behind 
her boulder. Had she paused to think, she be- 
lieved now, she would have lain hid and let him go 
away. But the idea of pursuit had not entered 
her head tmtil she had met his eye. Then it 
had stabbed in, killing the simple pleasure that 
she took in having an amiable companion with 
whom to share the goodness of the morning. 
From the death of this a more complicated joy 
had been bom, a rather fearful joy. 

So she had talked busily about the view and 
succeeded in keeping outwardly civilised and dull 
a situation which inwardly she felt to be ele- 
mental and stimulating. 

Among the trees her confidence began to come 
back. The primitive man of the hill-top became 
a pleasant young gentleman in tweeds. The half- 
panic she had been in, up there, seemed suddenly 
ridiculous. She told herself that it was a mistake 
to climb hills with no food inside one. One got 
ideas in one's head. 
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Still, even in the wood, there was something 
about this man which she had not noticed in 
others. She wondered what it was, tried to dis- 
cover, examined him critically, found herself all 
of a sudden looking straight into his eyes, dropped 
her own, said the first thing that she fotm,d. It 
was: 

"Mr. Ytde and I have been putting our heads 
together. Last night we did it." 

"And to what decision did you come?" he 
asked. 

"We Ve decided that this hotel wants shaking 
up, at present it is about as cheerftd as a mauso- 
leum. It is bad for my mother to spend Christ- 
mas in a mausoleum, and Mr. Yule declines to do 
it. Therefore things are going to happen." 

"What kind of things?" 

"Oh, things," she said. "Surprise things, so 
I mustn't tell you. All sorts of things. Mr. 
Yule," she added, "is a dear. He is full of the 
most lovely schemes, but he is too extravagant." 

"At his age," said George, "hoarding is de- 
testable." 

"But he does n*t seem to have any idea of the 
value of money. He terrified me last night. He 
will not hear of subscriptions. Insists on under- 
taking all the cost himself. If I had known I 
would never have allowed him to begin, because 
he seems quite unable to stop. He asked me to 
help him, but I really think he wants somebody 
to keep him down." 
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"It is impossible to keep him down," said 
George. "He has his own way, and that *s all 
there is about it." He began to tell her of his 
three-cornered handshake with Mr. Yule and the 
Assistant Manageress. 

Last night he had related the incident to the 
bridge-party in the Uncle's room and had achieved 
a positive triumph with it. There it had pre- 
sented itself to his imagination as an instance 
of ludicrous conduct on the part of an eccentric 
who had no sense of his own position, and he had 
dealt with it in this spirit. He tried to recall 
some of his more successful jibes and discovered 
that they had vanished. For now he seemed to 
see that three-cornered handshake in its only 
true light, as a sudden bubbling up of simple- 
hearted gaiety and friendliness. Now he could 
discover nothing at all eccentric or ludicrous 
about it. 

He wondered how he cotdd ever have been such 
a brute as to make game of it for the laughter of 
the Uncle and Mrs. Caflyn and Co. Last night 
truly he had been in a swinish temper. Still he 
need n't have loosed his spite on dear old Yule. 
It comforted him a little to think that all the time 
he was doing it he had hated himself. 

Up here in the wood, with the sun shooting his 
low arrows among the stems, and that robin pip- 
ing on the fence and this girl keeping step with 
him as they swung down the path, that three- 
cornered handshake wore a totally new aspect. 
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As he told her about it he marvelled that the same 
set of circumstances could inspire two such dif- 
ferent accotmts. He wasn't funny at all this 
morning, but none the less he knew that he was 
holding his audience. 

She clapped her hands and gave a little chirrup 
of delight, 

''The old duck!'* she said. ''And that girl in 
the oflBce; she must be nice if she wanted to be his 
friend." Now, George had not concealed the 
expression of his own desire to be numbered 
among Mr. Yule's friends. Therefore he drew an 
agreeable inference from Elizabeth's approval of 
the Assistant Manageress. 

"What," he asked, "are you going to do with 
this fine day — golf?" 

She looked at him in silence. 

"Oh, I forgot," he said. "I beg your pardon. 
You despise it. And again I beg your pardon. 
You despise nothing. You pity it." 

"I 'm afraid of it," she said seriously. "And 
I hate it. I have had to make myself take a 
pledge against it. At one time it became a vice 
with me. I loved it as the drunkard loves his 
bottle. For six months I did almost nothing else. 
It wasted nearly six months of my life. And one 
can't afford six minutes, can one?" 

"Exercise," he mtirmured. "Recreation." 

"Ah! That's all right. Of course one must 
take exercise. But it 's as wrong to cultivate 
one's body at the expense of the rest of one as it 
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is to cultivate the rest of one at the expense of 
one's body. Now when I used to play golf, I let 
the rest of me slide. I did n't care about the rest 
of me. I wanted to be hitting that vile little ball 
all the time. I used to do it all day, and dream it 
all night. And when I was n't doing it or dream- 
ing it, I was pretending to listen to the people who 
were telling me about their strokes and wondering 
when I should be able to btu^t in and stop them 
and tell them about mine. Thank Heaven, I 
wasn't a good player. If I had been I don't ex- 
pect I should ever have escaped. I suppose 
you '11 golf this morning." 

" I must. Hindlip's new axle came last night." 

"I don't quite see the connection." 

*' Siace Hindlip's new axle has come, Hindlip's 
car is available, and since Hindlip's car is available 
my Uncle will go tb the links and " 

"Oh, I see. You are a most dutiful nephew, 
Mr. Norton. Bridge at night, golf by day." 
Elizabeth was disappointed. It would stirely 
have been possible for him to express a wish to 
stay at Roskelly 's. Not that she cared, of course, 
what he did. ' * And are you no fonder of golf than 
of bridge?" she asked. 

"Hitherto," said George softly, "I have liked 
golf." 

She did not ask him what he thought of it to- 
day. She quitted this subject. "Nine o'clock," 
she said, pointing to the tower of Roskelly's which 
liad just come into sight. "What a breakfast I 
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shall eat! Porridge, herring, ham and eggs, 
sausages, kedjeree, pressed beef — everything on 
the table." Thereafter, till they reached the 
hotel, she kept the talk on comestibles, good safe 
comestibles. At the door she turned and be- 
stowed a last admiring glance on Cornwall. " I 'm 
glad I woke early," she said. 

'* So am I," said George seriously, as he followed 
her in. She did not seem to hear him. 

He went to the letter-rack and studied it more 
carefully than usual. But there was nothing from 
Bristow. Only a confotmded Christmas card 
from his cousin Jessie, the usual rotten picture- 
postcard. Snake charmers, good Lord! 

(2) 

Hindlip stopped at the General's table on the 
way to his own, and asked the General if ten 
o'clock would suit him. 

"Excellently," said the General. "Excel- 
lently, Hindlip, we shall have a great rotmd to- 
day, what?" 

Hindlip said that it looked like it, "You com- 
ing, Norton?" he asked. 

"Well — " began George, but the General 
broke in. 

"Certainly George is coming," he said. 
"George and I must have our revenge. Eh, 
George? We have a thrashing to wipe off." 
He referred to the last match which he and 
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his nephew had played against Hindlip and Mrs. 
Caflfyn. "But George can go by train/* he went 
on. "Active young fellow. Dispense with car." 

"There'll only be six," said HindUp. "Ben- 
son 's going to sketch, he says." 

"Good," said the General. "At ten, then." 

Hindlip went on to his breakfast. 

If Benson was going to sketch there was no way 
out of it. Benson had been George's only hope. 
For Bayliss couldn't play golf, having a knee- 
joint which was apt to come apart when he drove. 
And there was no one else. 

The Hindlips always went to the links. The 
Caflfyns had gone every day except those few days 
during which Hindlip's car had been out of order. 
The General meant to go this morning. That 
made five. A sixth was necessary. 

George was the sixth, inevitably the sixth. 

He sought in his mind for some reasonable ex- 
cuse which might serve to keep him at the hotel. 
Finding none, he grew foolish; murmured some- 
thing about a headache. But the General only 
said," A round of golf 's the best medicine for that, 
my boy" ; and his mother told him that he might 
expect to have headaches if he took long walks be- 
fore breakfast on an empty stomach, whereby he 
knew that, she had seen him leaving the hotel. 
He wondered if she had seen Elizabeth also. 

He resigned himself sulkily to his fate. 

He made the most of the time left to him, by 
kee^^ng his eyes almost perpetually on Elizabeth, 
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who sat at the other end of the room with her back 
to him. So fixedly did he observe her that his 
mother and his Unde mtist have noticed his be- 
haviotar had not Mrs. Norton been occupied with a 
letter from a Tasmanian cousin, whom she had 
seen once, all about Tasmanian cousins whom she 
had never seen but whose histories she felt it her 
duty to know, and had not the General been 
absorbed in a prospectus. 

At the next table to Elizabeth and her mother 
sat the Bugg pair. Mrs. Bugg was pale and ate 
nothing. The Buggs had added a child to their 
number this morning, a little girl in pink bows 
and a dark blue jtunper, a little, round, dark thing, 
admirably good at table. She plied her spoon in 
silence, but steadily; made nothing of the por- 
ridge, mastered an egg, and went for the bread and 
butter and marmalade as if her salvation depended 
on what she could put away. 

The Buggs and the Days conversed. Such a 
thing — ^between tables — ^was an innovation in the 
Roskelly breakfast-room. It f otmd favour in the 
eyes of the Killigrews and the Barneses who also 
conversed. The General muttered over his pro- 
specttas. The words, "Donnybrook Fair," alone 
were audible^ Presently he got up and left the 
table. 

George, who sat waiting for his mother to fin- 
ish her meal, saw his Uncle redden and stiffen 
as he opened the door and f oimd Mr. Ytile on the 
threshold. Mr.iYule stepped back, and invited 
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the General with a little amiable movement of the 
hands to issue forth. The General, resolved to be 
beholden for nothing to this impossible Yahoo, 
bowed, as a poker might, stepped back in his turn, 
and made a gesture which gave Mr. Yule to tmder- 
stand that he was to come in. 

"Thank you," said Mr. Yule, and came in. 
The General went out furious. He had to stand 
and hold doors open for the fellow now, had he? 

The Days and the Buggs rose together; to- 
gether left the dining-room, Mrs, Norton read 
interminably on. 

Hindlip in his. car passed the windows. Mrs. 
Norton looked up from her letter. *' Don't stay 
for me, George dear," she said, "go and get ready, 
won't you? You must n't keep Mrs. Hindlip and 
Mrs. Cailyn waiting, you know." Mrs. Norton 
was quite transparent. Irritated though he was, 
George grinned. His mother's anxiety to spare 
Mrs. Hindlip and Mrs. Caflfyn annoyance amused 
him. * 

"You *re a good mother," he said. 

Mrs. Norton moved the General's cup, which 
he had left a little out of the straight, into the 
middle of its saucer. "Then," she said with an 
anxious little smile, "be a good son and don't 
make excuses when your Uncle wants you to golf 
with him." 

So George went in the car. 
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CHAPTER VII 

(I) 

MR. YULE made a leisurely, hearty break- 
fast, and at the same time carried on a 
friendly conversation with his waiter. For 
topics — ^the herrings on Mr. Ytde's plate suggested 
the condition of the Cornish fisheries. This led 
to a consideration of deep-sea fishing as a liveli- 
hood; they agreed that it was snugger to wait at 
table. They shook their heads together over 
German competition, and this inevitably brought 
the Fiscal Question forward. They had not set- 
tled it by the time Mr. Yule had finished his 
breakfast. 

For the last ten minutes they had had the coflFee- 
room to themselves. Mr. Yule had started late 
and taken his time, and every other guest of the 
hotel was gone about his or her business. Mr. 
Yule, his appetite stayed, hungered none the less 
for companionship. He wotild have chatted 
f tuther with the waiter, whose conversation was to 
his taste, but he knew that waiters have all sorts 
of things to do beside chatting to elderly, idle 
gentlemen. Therefore he got up and went out 
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into the hall, bade the Assistant Manageress good 
morning, found her busy with accotmts, and 
drifted away to the lounge with the idea of getting 
a few matches for his pipe before going out of 
doors into the simlight and fresh air. 

Mrs. Norton and BayUss were in the loimge. 
Bayliss, who neglected no means of advancing 
himself in the esteem of the best people, was hold- 
ing a skein for Mrs. Norton. The General, the 
Caffyns, the Hindlips, and George being gone to 
golf and Benson having taken his sketch-block 
out of doors, Mrs. Norton was the only person in 
the hotel worthy of cultivation. 

Bayliss was getting on famously. He was tell- 
ing Mrs. Norton how forttmate he felt himself to 
have f otmd such a pleasant little party as hers and 
her brother's and how much he hoped that the 
acquaintance thus delightfully formed would not 
be allowed to drop. No doubt, he said, she and 
her brother were often in town and if, at such 
times, she would give him an opportxmity of re- 
paying, or trying to repay, some of the kindness 
which he had met at the hands of the General and 
herself, he, Bayliss, would cotmt himself only still 
further in their debt. 

Mrs. Norton said she was sure that the General 
would be very glad to renew his acquaintance 
with Mr. Bayliss on some occasion when he hap- 
pened to be in town. For herself, she very seldom 

. went to London. But perhaps 

> Here she became concerned with a tangle in her 
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wool. Bayliss waited patiently. She would 
presently go on to say that perhaps he might find 
himself in the neighbourhood of Ipswich before 
long. 

Mrs. Norton triumphed and pursued her wool- 
winding. 

"Then," said Bayliss, after an interval, "if you 
are not often in town I hope that you will be only 
the more sure to tell me when you are coming.'* 

"Oh," said Mrs. Norton, "I shall be most 
happy, and no doubt '* 

Bayliss inwardly cursed the infernal wool, but 
he smiled and gave her ample opportunity to say 
that no doubt, as he shot (he had mentioned this 
fact in her hearing as in that of the General) 
he might care to come down in the autumn and 
have a day or two among the pheasants or the 
partridges. 

As she remained silent he was just casting about 
in his mind for some more satisfactory method of 
achieving his purpose when Mr. Yule came in. 

(2) 

Mr. Yule sat down near the fire and began to 
fill his pipe deliberately. Beneath the old gentle- 
man's amiable gaze the springs of Bayliss's im- 
agination dried up and he found himself tmable to 
make any use of his opportxmity. Mrs. Norton 
nervously pursued her task. Her brother would 
not easily forgive her if she yielded to the sym- 
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pathy which this Mr, Yule's engaging face aroused 
in her. The General would regard any encourage- 
ment of Mr. Yule as treachery to himself. She 
sincerely hoped that Mr. Yule would not speak. 

Bayliss rather hoped he would. Already Bay- 
liss had a score against this old person, and his 
appearance at this moment only increased it. 
Bayliss desired an early opportunity of putting 
Mr. Yule in his place. Bayliss's desire was 
gratified. 

"I have often wondered," Mr. Yule observed, 
as he closed his pouch, "that our vatmted civilisa- 
tion should be imequal to the task of selling wool 
in balls." He struck a match and applied it to 
his pipe. 

Until the match had burned itself out in the 
grate no one spoke. Then Bayliss said, "But 
then, sir, you are not very familiar with our 
vaimted civilisation, are you?" 

Mr. Yule examined Bayliss over his spectacles. 
Now he came to look at him, he saw that this was 
the yotmg man who had on the previous even- 
ing shown him that odd puzzle in the hall. He 
remembered that the yotmg man had been 
pleasant to him on that occasion. Now he found 
him holding wool for an elderly lady. He con- 
ceived a liking for the young man. He wondered 
how the young man knew that he had been all 
these years in China. He 'did n't remember that 
the young man had been among those pleasant 
people with whom he had talked yeisterday before 
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and after dinner. But no doubt the young man 
had heard of his long sojourn in the East from one 
of them. 

"Yes," he said, "I have been in the backwoods 
and I 'm sadly behind the times. I daresay wool 
is really more satisfactory if kept in the skein and 
wound freshly, eh, ma'am? That 's the reason, I 
expect." 

"No doubt," said Mrs. Norton in a panic. At 
the same time she whipped the last yard or two 
of the skein from Bayliss's fingers, dropped the ball 
into her bag, rose hastily, and left the lounge. 
And while she betook herself to the drawing-room 
she regretted that, as the General's sister, she must 
not encourage this dear old thing. She also 
wondered how a puppy like Bayliss could dare to 
say what he had said. Hitherto she had tolerated 
Bayliss. Henceforward she disliked him. 

Bayliss and Mr. Yule were left together. Mr. 
Yule leaned back in his chair, prepared for a 
chat. "You don't golf, then?" he asked. 

Bayliss sat up. He felt all the responsibility 
of his position. 

"No, sir," he said slowly and sternly, "I do 
not golf." Inwardly he searched for words which 
should definitely conclude this person's attempts 
to get his elbow in. Mr. Yule laughed. 

"I beg your pardon," he said. "It does seem 
a sort of Iimacy, does n't it?" 

"It is not the only one," said Bayliss pointedly, 
"of which there is an example in this hotel." He 
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wondered if these were the definitely conclusive 
words. It appeared that they were not. 

"Yes," said Mr. Yule, "that terrible puzzle of 
yours, for instance, eh? I wonder you dare to 
have anything to do with such a peril." 

"Perhaps," said Bayliss, devoutly hoping that 
this time he had succeeded. "I might be ex- 
cused if I wondered a,t your doing so." 

"Ah! You think, with this white beard, I 
ought to know better?" said Mr. Yule. 

Bayliss was vaguely aware of an opening here 
for a tremendous retort, but while he laboured to 
achieve it, the old gentleman went on. " Believe 
me, dear sir, this white beard wags on no sage's 
chin. I am an incurably frivolous and reckless 
person, but I know enough now to give your 
puzzle the go-by in future." 

'*I am relieved to hear it," said Bayliss in a 
voice that was cruel with irony. Mr. Yule only 
struck another match and relit his pipe. "Can 
I offer you a cheroot," he said. 

Bayliss was tempted to leap to his feet and bang 
upon the table with his fist and bellow some crude 
insult at the old ma-n. There was something, 
however, about Mr. Yule, which impressed Bay- 
liss with the wisdom of resisting this temptation. 
Meanwhile Mr. Yule had produced his cigar-case 
and opened it. 

"Try one," he said; "they are Manila, of course, 
but you don't often taste such Manila in this 
country. "_ 
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"I do not," said Bayliss with indescribable 
dignity, "care for Manila tobacco — thank you," 
he added, raging at himself. 

"I don't wonder," said Mr. Yule, "considering 
what they send over here. But try one of these 
and you '11 change yoiu: mind. If you won't 
smoke it now, try it after lunch." 

BayUss was unable to do anything but choose 
a cheroot, to say anything but, " It 's very good of 
you." Then, terrified by the ascendancy which 
this objectionable pleb was gaining over him, he 
rose and with a few mtunbled words of apology 
quitted the loimge. His failure humiliated him; 
it reminded him that he was the son of a small 
Liverpool atictioneer. Such enterprises as that 
upon which he had embarked were not for him. 
He was thankftd to have emerged without posi- 
tive disaster. 

Mr. Yule read his newspaper till his pipe was 
smoked, then he rose and went away. 

(3) 

In the hall sat Jelf , tmder a palm, picking his 
teeth, and digesting his breakfast. Jelf was very 
careful of himself. About ten years before he had 
read for the Bar. While doing this he had been 
so foolish as to put two letters in the wrong en- 
velopes. One had been to his tailor ordering a suit 
of clothes. The other had been to a lady accept- 
ing her invitation to dinner. The mistake had 
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been of no consequence, and had been put right in 
the course of three posts. But it had frightened 
Jelf . He had made up his mind that he was in for 
a nervous breakdown, had borrowed a treatise on 
the subject, had discovered that nearly all the 
early symptoms were present in his case> and had 
abandoned his studies. Ever since that time he 
had been warding off neurasthenia, with, one re- 
joices to think, complete success. His rule of 
life was fresh air, good meals, undisturbed diges- 
tion, tobacco in moderation, plenty of sleep, and no 
worry. In order to eat good meals he required 
an appetite. To get an appetite he took two long 
walks each day, one between breakfast and Itmch, 
the other between lunch and dinner. After each 
of these meals (for tea and all kindred poisons and 
snacks he avoided) he sat for an hour quite still 
with a vacant mind, permitting his gastric jtiices 
to do their work unimpeded by any thoughts or 
movements of the body. When Mr. Yule found 
him in the hall he was just about to cease digest- 
ing and set out upon his before-luncheon tramp. 
Now to Jelf it was a source of inexpressible 
satisfaction that the General and his friends some- 
times referred, in his hearing, to the imincluded 
section of the guests at Trelawneys, as "the 
plebs." From this fact Jelf agreed that he was to 
that extent included. A man to whom one can 
talk of plebs cannot himself be a pleb. Jelf 
therefore knew that, though he might not be 
actually an intimate of the General's circle still 
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he was not a pleb. He valued his position enorm- 
ously. Therefore when he saw the most obnox- 
ious of all the plebs bearing down upon him he 
hastily shut up his gold tooth-pick, rose from his 
chair, snatched his cap from a table, and strode 
through the front door. Jelf was not the man 
to compromise himself unnecessarily. When the 
best people were tmavailable he drew the line at 
Petre. Mr. Yule was sorry to see Jelf go away. 
He htmgered for conversation, and the dapper, 
healthy-looking Jelf pleased his eye. He had 
good hopes of Jelf — ^indeed, was about to ask him 
if he would accompany him on a stroll through 
the hotel grounds. But by the time he too reached 
the hall door, Jelf 's retreating form was dwindling 
down the drive. 

Again Mr. Yule sighed. After asstmiing his 
fur coat, which hung in the hall, he stepped out 
into the stmlight. 

On a bench sat Petre cleaning a revolver. 

(4) 

Why was Petre cleaning a revolver? 

You may remember that Petre's social position 
at Roskelly's was even less defined th^ Jelf's. 
Where Jelf exchanged "good mornings" and 
*'fine days" with Mrs. Hindlip and Mrs. Cailyn, 
Petre had got no further than the regular acknow- 
ledgment erf his bow from Mrs. Norton. While 
Jelf hardily seated himself on one end of the sofa 
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which actually, by its other end, impinged upon 
the circle of chairs by the fire, Petre was con- 
demned to the palm which decorated the centre of 
the lotmge. Jelf absolutely joined in the after- 
bridge conversations of the General and his in- 
timates. Petre did no more than sit by, attentive 
but silent; smiling, however, at the jokes. 

Had Petre golfed, his situation might have 
been much more satisfactory; for Jelf was- so bad 
a player that he discreetly avoided the links. 
Petre would have had many hours every day in 
which to undermine his rival. But he had been 
fool enough to row at Cambridge and, as he had 
rowed very well, he had never acquired even the 
rudiments of golf. For such a person, however, 
no pity need be felt. Oarsmanship never got a 
man on in Society yet, and any one who has so 
little care for his own interest as to practise row- 
ing at the expense of more useful accomplishments 
has only himself to blame if he finds himself un- 
acceptable to his betters. 

Petre, however, had a revolver at home. 

He had bought it two years before at the time 
of the burglar scare which, that winter, had made 
Perivale Alperton the most exciting residential 
neighbourhood anywhere near London. 

Since then it had lain neglected in a drawer. 

On the 22nd of December Petre had remembered 
it, had written forthwith to his mother requesting 
her to send it to him, together with its packet of 
cartridges, and here it was. 
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Petre had a shrewd idea that when he had 
opened his little revolver range (he had found the 
very place, against a bam) a marked difference 
wotild speedily be felt in his relations with the 
really nice people. Petre, in other words, gam- 
bled on the fascination of the shooting-gallery. 
He could almost see that pretty Mrs, Caff3m 
taking aim at the target which he had made 
yesterday. 

This young man had not, however, gone to all 
this trouble to win the popularity of the plebs. 
Therefore when Mr. Yule emerged from the hotel 
his heart sank, and he absorbed himself in his 
revolver-cleaning so deeply that he positively 
started when Mr. Yule's shadow fell across his 
hands and Mr. Yule's voice said: 

"And whom are you going to kill this morn- 
ing?" 

Petre looked up and found Mr. Yule genially 
regarding him. 

It can hardly have been Mr. Yule's very mild 
Uttle pleasantry which made him laugh. But it 
is matter of record that he did laugh, though, 
having no repartee ready, no repartee escaped 
him. 

Next moment he was annoyed with himself for 
even so far responding to the old chap's advances. 
He wondered why he had. Silly old thing, with 
his "Who are you going to kill this morning?" 
But a jolly-looldng old boy, all the same. A pity 
he had got himself so barred in the hotel. There 
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really didn't seem much harm in him, Petre 
thought. 

He half opened his mouth to ask Mr. Yule if he 
would care to come and blaze off a few bullets at 
the bam. He shut it again. It would be only 
dectent to give the old chap a few ^ots — ^he looked 
as if he were a bit lonely — ^but he remembered 
that he had only fifty cartridges and \mtil he got 
more he must n't waste them. After all, he had n't 
sent for his-jrevolver to aflEord this old sportsnUm 
amusement. 

So he got up quickly from his bench and mut- 
tering something or other about a letter and his 
mother, vanished through the hotel door and got 
him to his bedroom, where he finished cleaning 
the revolver. But an uneasy feeling went with 
him and stayed. He wasn't sure — so he ex- 
pressed it — ^if he hadn't been a bit of a swine 
to the poor old soul. 

"A nice-looking young fellow," muirmured Mr. 
Yule. "And that about writing to his mother, 
now — ^that 's nice of him. Many a young fellow 
would n't have said as much. Really quite im- 
necessary. Many a young chap would have been 
ashamed to say that he was going to write to his 
mother. He ain't. Proud of it. I like that. I 
like that very much." 

He took Ws way round the hotel and engaged 
himself among paths that meandered through 
beechwoods. Presently he found a gardener 
gardening and paused awhile to discuss the climate 
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and soil of St. Mithian from the horticultural 
point of view. He left the man grinning and 
pocketing something, and wandered on, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his chest thrown out, and 
his beard shining in the sim. And, as he walked 
he htunmed cheerfully fragments of the operas 
which he had known in his youth. 

Suddenly he became silent and delight ap- 
peared upon his face. He had foimd one of his 
fellow guests — ^painting. 

(5) 

The artistic side of Benson's nature was de- 
clared in two ways. And first by his imperial. 
An eccentricity of hair is the privilege, and has 
come to be regarded as the hall-mark, of the artist. 
Benson, being bald, was compelled to confine his 
efforts in this direction to his face. He had tried 
a beard, but had been obliged to confess that it did 
not suit him. His friends had roundly asserted, 
to each other, that Benson's beard made him look 
positively common. Benson did not think this, 
but he could not be satisfied with his beard. 
There was something wrong about it, he felt 
something intangible but impossible. He had 
reduced it to a chin tuft with, he found, happy 
effect. His whole face had gained in distinction, 
intangibly but delightfully. An imperial with- 
out a moustache becomes a goatee in the wrong 
place; hence Benson's moustache, for which there 
was no other excxise. 
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His second method of indicating his artistry 
was by the painting of water-colotir sketches. 
He did these charmingly. In themselves they 
were quite capable of establishing his claims to 
possessing an artistic side to his nature, but Ben- 
son gained confidence from his imperial. He did 
not want any mistake to be made about the 
matter. 

This blue, sunny morning had awakened in 
Benson the desire to paint. He had been wait- 
ing for just such a day. In the dull weather 
which had prevailed upon the Cornish Riviera 
during the past fortnight golf was all very well. 
To-day, however, the call of art was not to be 
disobeyed. 

Breakfast bolted, he had collected his apparatus 
and had hastened out to a certain seat which over- 
looked the harbour and for the last hotu: had been 
working away as busily and happily as possible. 
Benson painted with a sture and rapid brush, and 
the thing was already beginning to look like a 
picture, when he heard a step on the gravel 
behind him and became, aware that he had a 
spectator. 

It was Benson's habit to ignore the landscape 
painter's curse so long as it was not actively un- 
pleasant. If it was very yoimg and sucked loz- 
enges in his ear he would pay it to go away. If it 
was adult and breathed down his neck he would 
stop painting abruptly and begin to read a little 
book which he carried for this piupose in his 
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satchel. But if it was quiet, offered no criticism, 
and kept its distance, he suffered it as cheerfully 
as he coidd and went on painting. After a little 
time he was generally able to forget its presence. 

This particular specimen took up its position 
not too near, it neither whistled through its teeth, 
nor sighed heavily, nor called suddenly and 
angrily upon a straying dog, nor asked him how 
much he might earn an hour by that sort of thing. 
It was one of those spectators who are almost de- 
lightful by comparison with their more pernicious 
fellows. 

Benson painted on, vigorously, skilfully, suc- 
cessfully. The picture took shape and colour. 
Light, perspective, valties — everything was going 
capitally. His hand seemed to be particularly 
well in this morning. He was surprised to find 
that he did not forget the presence of the spectator, 
nay rather, that he began to be glad of it. An im- 
pression was upon him that warm approval em- 
anated from an invisible and competent critic. 
For the first time in his life a gallery seemed to 
stimulate him and increase his power. Something 
of the heady rapture which intoxicates the orator, 
who feels that his audience is unreservedly with 
him, laid hold of Benson. Every touch of his 
brush seemed to gain in significance and vigour 
from this unexpressed but felt support. 

At length, while dextrously suggesting a whole 
fleet of fishing boats in harbour with a couple of 
lines of dots and strokes pdmirably adapted to his 
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ptarpose, curiosity or vanity overcame him and he 
looked round for verbal commendation. 

And as he said, ''What do you think of it?" he 
foxmd himself smiling up into the face of the 
abominable Yule. 

This knocked Benson, as they say, oflf his perch. 

The smile stiffened upon his lips as for one sec- 
ond he stared into the friendly eyes of the Ulti- 
mate Pleb. Then he whirled round and catching 
up the wrong brush, tinted the stumy wall of the 
quay cerulean blue. 

This in itself was nothing at all, but it hideously 
annoyed Benson. It was bad enough to have 
given (the Ultimate Pleb an opening, but that he, 
Benson, should have allowed his perturbation 
to master him, this was intolerable. He cleaned 
his brush and removed the blue from the quay. 
Meanwhile Mr. Yule was answering his question. 

"Since you ask me," he said, '*I 'U tell you. 
I think it shows that you have an extraordinary 
natural aptitude." 

This sounded very complimentary. In spite of 
himself Benson began to think more favourably 
of Mr. Yule. The old bounder had some refine- 
ment, at any rate. He understood something of 
water-colour painting, at least. But he was not, 
on that account, to be encouraged. *'Ah," said 
Benson, and went on with his painting. 

"I should say," Mr. Yule went on, ''that in you 
a fine water-colour painter has been lost." 

This was not quite so complimentary, but the 
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suggestion that he might have attained to high 
distinction, had he but taken a little trouble, 
tickled the ears of Benson pleasurably, 

*'It is delightful," Mr. Yule continued, "to see 
an amateur so fearless in his use of paint/' Ben- 
son resented this definite inclusion of himself 
among the amateurs. 

•'Considering," Mr, Yule pursued, "that you 
have never learned to draw and have never mas- 
tered perspective and have never seriously tackled 
the problem of values, your sketch is a remarkable 
one. You have almost succeeded in the face of 
the heaviest handicap that can hamper a painter 
— ^ignorance. You have produced a very pretty 
picture, but you will not improve it, I think, by 
any further work. Yotir effect is already there. 
'I fear to see you mar it. It is better to own 
frankly that you have not enough knowledge to 
carry it further, than by haphazard and \min- 
f ormed additions court the risk of disaster. The 
amateur has said his say. Let hii^ not go beyond 
his last. Understand me, I give you all possible 
credit for what you have done. You have no 
doubt the best possible reasons for cultivating 
your gift only to this limited extent. Not every 
man can choose his own career. But I sincerely 
wish that it could have been possible for you to 
work seriously at painting instead of at — ^what- 
ever it is you ^ do." 

Now Benson did nothing, 

"On the whole, then," Mr. Yule concluded, "I 
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congratulate you on a God-given possession and 
sjnnpathise with you because your circumstances 
have made it impossible for you to use it to the 
fullest extent. Your picture is very pretty." 

This was the second time Mr. Yule had called 
Benson's pictture very pretty. Of all epithets, this 
least satisfies the amatetu: painter's htmger for 
praise. He would rather be called muddy than 
very pretty. Muddiness may connote his failure 
to be vigorous. Very-prettiness places him among 
the young ladies. 

Mr. Yule paused. There followed a silence of 
some length, during which Benson considered what 
he had to say. At last, without looking up, his 
brush between his teeth, he spoke — softly, sweetly. 

''Considering that you have never learned the 
rudiments of manners, that you labour under the 
heaviest handicap that can hamper a critic — 
pomposity, and that I give you all possible credit 
for the excellence of your intentions, I can only 
say that I sjnnpathise with you for being tmable 
to prolong yotu: exordiiun, but congratulate my- 
self most heartily on the fact that you seem to have 
no further observations to make." 

There was no answer. 

Benson looked fotmd with a nasty smile on his 
lips and saw the back of the old gentleman just 
disappearing behind some shrubs. He had gone 
away noiselessly upon the grass border of the 
walk. 

Benson tried to tell himself that it was his reply 
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which had routed the objectionable old creature, 
but he could not, Mr. Yule was at so great a 
distance that he must have started while Benson 
was thinking, and have been out of ear-shot by 
the time the first low deliberate sentence had been 
spoken. 

Benson suppressed an imptilse to run after him, 
catch him by the shoulder, whirl him round, and 
shout rudeness into his face. Such things are 
not done. 

He forced himself back to his painting. When 
Mr. Yule had begun his remarks Benson was just 
about to put up his brushes and palette. He 
well knew his own limitations. The sketch was 
carried as far as he could safely handle it. 

Now therefore he felt himself obliged to elabo- 
rate it. He did so and spoilt it. 

Mr. Yule, quite unconscious of the hatred and 
uncharitableness which he had left behind him, 
pursued his investigations in the grounds of Ros- 
kelly's hotel. 

The memory of Benson's picture dwelt pleas- 
antly with him. He was gratified that his opinion 
had been asked. There were plenty of pleasant, 
friendly people here. He considered his other fel- 
low guests, the good souls with whom he had 
chatted yesterday before and after dinner; that 
nice girl — Miss Day, was n't it? — ^and her mother; 
the you;ng chap who had been so kind in the train 
and in the hall, wanting to number himself among 
his friends; the healthy-looking fellow with the 
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revolver; the agreeable person with the ptizzle; 
this painting man; the old chap who 'd held the 
door open for him in the morning. Nice people; 
nice people. It was good to be in England again 
among friendly, courteous English folks. 

He stood awhile and contemplated the land- 
scape, snuflfed in the soft West Country air, 
thanked Heaven he was done with China. 

He moved on slowly, turned a comer, and came 
upon a pretty sight. 

A child — a little girl with dark brown curls tied 
up on each side of her face with large pink bows, 
sat on a bench. Her eyes were tightly shut and 
she was holding to the edge of her seat with all her 
might as if thus she gained strength to resist 
temptation. She wore a loose smock of blue 
cotton. Her bare, red legs dangled absurdly. 

While Mr. Yule stood at gaze, a melodious 
"coo-ee" sounded not far away and the child 
opened her eyes, scrambled down backwards 
from the bench, turned, and saw the intruder. 

*'0w!" she said, and her brown eyes bulged. 
Then she called loudly and anxiously. *'Elitha- 
beth, Elithabeth, where ith you? 'Ere 'th a nold 
man. Where ith you, Elithabeth?" 

Mr. Yule stood perfectly still. Elizabeth Day 
stepped from behind a tree and in half a dozen 
steps was beside the diild. "Here I am," she 
said; "it 'sail right. It 's Mr. Yule." 

The child slid a hand into Elizabeth's. Thus 
supported, she favoured Mr. Yule with a pro- 
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longed stare. As she looked him over, fur cap, 
ftir coat, white beard, and all, the anxiety died 
slowly out of her face and gave way first to con- 
fidence, then to a delighted suspicion, finally to a 
rapturous certainty. 

"No," she announced, "it 'th not Mithter Ool. 
It'th Fahvah Chlithmuth. Hoolah!" She let 
go of Elizabeth's hand and clapped vigorously, 
dancing clumsily on the gravel path. " Hoolah ! '* 
she shrieked. "Hoolah! It 'th Fahvah Chlith- 
muth!" 

Mr. Yule sat down beaming joyfully. "You 
little duck," he said. "How did you know?" 
He held out his hands. 

"I know," said the child, advancing. 

"Yes," cried Elizabeth. "May knows. How 
absturd of us not to have guessed. But you 
must n't hope to deceive the babies." 

The child paused, considering him. 

"Where 'th you'th leindeerth?" she demanded, 
"and you'th thledge?" 

"There's no snow," said Mr. Yule gravely. 
"Sledges can't run without snow, you know. I 
came in the train." 

"Ow! In the tline. I thee. I hope you 'th 
had a comfibubble journey, Fahvah Chlithmuth." 
The ceremonious words came from her lips with 
odd efiEect, for as she spoke them she was on his 
knee and had laid a firm and friendly hold upon 
his beard. 

"Tell him your name," said Elizabeth. 
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''Migh/' said the child, 

"May what?" asked Mr. Yule. 

"Migh Bugg, 16, Ve Gloave, Putney, London, 
Eth Doubleoo. In kithe I 'se lothed, 00 know." 
She snuggled well into the crook of his elbow. 
*' I like 00," she said. " Oo 'th a nithe ole Fahvah 
Chlithmuth. Oo 'th all light, 00 ith." 

"I am cut out," said Elizabeth. She struggled 
to keep the jealousy out of her voice, but Mr. 
Yule heard it. 

"No," he said. "I'm new. And think of the 
glamotu: of my name. Who is this polite infant? " 

" Mi^. Bugg's little girl. Her mother 's got a 
frightful headache. I saw she was ill at break- 
fast — she really ought n't to have come down at 
all. So I begged the baby from her for the morn- 
ing. Her nurse '11 be coming for her soon." 

"Not Nurthie," said May. "I don't want 
Nurthie. I want to play hide-and-theek wiv 
Fahvah Chlithmuth and Elithabeth." She fell 
off Mr. Yule's knee. 

"One moment," said Mr. Yule. "Here's 
some one else to play." 

A second child had appeared on the path — a 
wonderfully handsome little boy. His hair was 
thick and dark and he had large grey eyes. In his 
hands, he carried a wooden gun. 

"Hah!" he shouted. "A bear!" He raised 
his gun with lightning speed, aimed it at Mr. Yule, 
and shouted, ' ' Bang ! Bang ! ' ' 

Mr. Yule instantly brought his feet up from the 
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ground, rolled over on his back along the seat, 
gave two or three violent heaves of his body, 
emitted one blood-ctirdling growl, and lay still. 

"Ow!" shrieked May, "oo*th shotted Pahvah 
CMthmuth. Oo 'th shotted Pahvah Chlithmuth 
and the little childlen won't have no plesentth." 
She began to weep. 

The boy looked rather alarmed, but he spoke 
bravely. "It 's not Father Christmas," he said. 
"It's a bear/' 

"It is Pahvah Chlithmuth. You 'th a wicked 
boy," she sobbed. 

The bear put out an arm and drew her to him, 
hugged her bear-like, whispered something in her 
ear, let her go, and again lay still. May laughed 
through her tears, perfectly happy again. 

"He thayth you can thkin him if he *th a bear," 
she cried. 

"Of cotirse I can," said the boy. He laid hold 
of Mr. Yule's fur coat and tugged. Mr. Yule's 
body revolved upon the bench. His arms dis- 
engaged themselves from the sleeves. Elizabeth 
lending her aid, the coat was detached, and drawn 
from under its owner. "There," said Elizabeth, 
holding it aloft. "A magnificent skin* What 's 
your name, great chief?" 

"I 'm not an Indian," said the boy scornfully. 
"I 'm a trapper. I am Daniel Boone." 

Elizabeth tried to remember which the Boones 
were. By this time she knew many of the hotel 
guests by name. The Boones, no doubt, were one 
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of the two couples that had gone oflf in the motor- 
car, 

"Well, Daniel/* she said, "now that youVe 
skinned your bear, suppose we let him have it 
back. He must n't take cold, poor thing." 

Daniel, frowning, considered this proposal. 
He had fairly earned this fine peltry. Mr. Yule's 
teeth began to clack vigorously together. He 
shivered so that it was wonderful to see. He 
shook like a jelly and moaned and slapped his 
arms across his chest. Daniel's heart melted. 

"I'll lend it to him," he said. Mr. Yule 
assumed his overcoat. 

"Thank you, Daniel," he said. "You are a 
humane huntsman. If you will sit down I will 
tell you about another." 

"A thtory," cried May, clapping her hands. 
"Ith it a thtory?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Yule. 

"I 'm hunting, you know," said Daniel, 
doubtfully but politely. "I have to see to my 
traps." 

"There are pictures," said Mr. Yule as he took 
out a pencil from one pocket and a letter from the 
other. He folded the letter backwards and thus 
prepared a most promising blank sheet. 

"What are they of?" asked Daniel. 

"Those who watch," said Mr. Yule, "will see." 
He began to draw. 

Daniel abandoned his traps. He leaned him- 
self comfortably against Mr. Yule's shoulder. 
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Elizabeth sat by Mr. Yule's side and May sat 
on Elizabeth. 

Here follows the story of the Humane Hunter. 

There was once a humane hunter called Willy. 
He was fourteen years old and he had seven little 
sisters. He lived in Canada, where there are a 
great many furry beasts, otters and minks and 
bears and moles and beavers and ermines and 
foxes and seals and skunks and squirrels. He used 
to hunt these beasts and kill them and sell their 
skins, and with the money he made he kept him- 
self and his seven little sisters alive. But be- 
cause he was humane, he couldn't endure kill- 
ing the beasts. Yet hunting was the only trade 
he knew, so he had to or else starve and let his 
seven little sisters starve too. And because he 
was humane, he could n't do that either. So he 
was very imhappy. 

One day he could bear it no longer, and, leav- 
ing his little sisters in the care of a good woman, he 
walked a hundred miles into the nearest town to 
see if he could get work of another kind. He tried 
all kinds of things. He ran errands, and he 
chopped wood, and he did this and that; but he 
was no use at anything, because he could do no- 
thing but hunt. One day as he was walking about 
sadly, trying to make up his mind to go back to 
his seven little sisters and begin hunting again, he 
came upon a shop window full of the most mag- 
nificent furs, otter fur and bear fur and mink fur 
and mole fxir and beaver fur and ermine and fox 
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fur and sealskin and skunk fur and squirrel ftrf, 
and while he stood crying his eyes out to think 
that perhaps he had killed some of the poor 
beasts whose fur was in this very window, the 
shopman came out and asked him why he was 
crying. Willy told him, and the shopman 
laughed and said, "Pooh! If that 's all, dry your 
eyes, my man. I make these things. They 're 
imitation." Now, Willy had never heard of 
imitation fur in his life and his eyes opened, I 
promise you. He said, "You make them? But 
how can you?" "Oh," said the shopman, "it 's 
all done by machinery." "But," said Willy, 
"it must cost you the eyes out of yotir head." 
He thought it must be frightfully expensive to 
make fur. "Not it," said the shopman. "Look 
at the tickets," and Willy looked and saw that all 
these wonderfiil furs were ticketed at the most 
absurdly low prices. "But," he cried, "if fur 
can be made so cheap, why does anybody kill 
beasts to get it? How awfully wicked that is!" 
"Ah!" said the shopman, "but people want real 
fur." "Why?" asked Willy, "is it warmer than 
the fur you make?" "Oh no," said the shop- 
man, "it's no warmer, only it costs more." 
Willy tried to imderstand this, but he could n't, 
so he gave up trying. But he had a splendid 
idea. He bought a beautifiil imitation otter- 
skin with his last two dollars and walked back a 
hundred miles to his home, where he fotmd his 
seven little sisters all quite well. Then he took 
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the otter-skin he had bought and went and laid 
it down on the bank of a river, and to it he pinned 
a ticket marked, Plush Otter, 500 dollars. Then 
he got behind a tree and waited. Presently along 
came an otter. It saw the imitation skin lying 
on the bank, and went and snuffed at it, and im- 
mediately it saw the ticket which said Plush 
Otter, 500 dollars. Now the price of real otter- 
skin that year was 200 dollars. When the otter 
had read what was on the ticket it sat up and 
thought and thought. Then it looked all aroimd 
very carefully. Then it took off its own skin and 
jumped into the imitation one, and after looking 
at itself in a still part of the river, simply galloped 
away with the ticket pinned to it, crying out m its 
own language, "I'm a Plush Otter. I'm the 
only Plush Otter and worth 500 dollars," Then 
Willy came out from behind the tree and tookthe 
otter's skin (which it had left behind it), and 
walked a hundred miles to the town and sold the 
skin for two hundred dollars and bought a hun- 
dred imitation mink-skins for eight cents apiece, 
and walked back and went to a place where minks 
often came and laid the imitation skins about with 
tickets sewn on them marked Pseudo Minh — 
very choice — ten dollars^ and got behind a rock and 
waited. Presently along came some minks and 
saw the skins and snuffed at them and read the 
tickets and sat up and thought and thought. 
And as soon as they had remembered that real 
mink was only four dollars a skin, they jumped out 
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of their own skins and into Willy's and darted 
away telling every beast they met that they were 
now Pseudo Minks, very choice, and worth ten 
dollars of anybody's money. Willy went on 
waiting behind his rock, and soon minks came 
running from every direction, and two minutes 
later he had 100 real mink-skins to sell in the 
town. And he did the same with the bears and 
beavers and ermines and foxes and seals and 
skunks and squirrels. In this way he very soon 
made an enormous fortune and was able to give 
his seven little sisters handsome presents when 
they married. And he was unhappy no longer. 

"And what did he do with the moles?" asked 
Daniel Boone. *'You missed them out, you 
know." 

• "Ah," said Mr. Yiile, "the moles beat him. 
They 're blind, you know, and could n't read the 
tickets. Yes, Willy lost as much as fifteen dollars 
over the moles. But it did n't matter. He was 
sb rich. He could afford it." 

" Thank you for the thtory," said May. 

"Yes," said Daniel, "thank you very much for 
the story. And now I must really look after my 
traps. Oh, bother ! " 

A nurse was to be seen bearing down upon them, 
a stunning, superior nurse, with the smallest 
bonnet and the largest bows and the stiffest 
piqu6 dress ever seen. She was large and ma- 
jestic and red in the face, and she moved rapidly, 
an angry light in her eyes. She menaced. 
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"Oh," she cried, "wherever have you been, 
Master Rupert? You bad boy. What a 'unt 
I Ve had for you? Come away directly.'* 

"I don't want to," said Daniel Boone. 

"Well, youVeg(?/to." 

"Ah, Ntirse," said Mr. Yule amiably, "you're 
just in time to come and look at the traps." She 
gave him none of her attention. She caught hold 
of Daniel Boone. "Come away at oncest, Mas- 
ter Rupert," she said in a sort of stage whisper. 
"I don't know what Mr. 'Indlip would say if 
he knew. You know you 're not to talk to 
strangers." 

This nurse was indeed panic-stricken by what 
had occurred. She had not been the last of the 
domestics at Roskelly's to hear that her employer, 
Hindlip, had been publicly claimed in cousin- 
ship by that peculiarly no-class person Bugg. 
The head housemaid, who disliked this nurse in- 
tensely on accotmt of her airs, had not known the 
news fifty seconds before she was on her way to 
Master Hindlip's day nursery. 

Nor was this nurse ignorant of the hostility with 
which Mr. Yule was regarded by the best people. 

Conceive her horror then at discovering her 
charge in his present company. Bitterly she re- 
gretted her weakness of half an hour ago when, 
bored to extinction by this cotmtry existence, she 
had permitted herself to respond to the advances 
of a handsome young gardener. For, taking ad- 
vantage of her pre-occupation, one D. Boone had 
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unostentatiously vanished in pursuit of ftir-bear- 
ing beasts, and for the past fifteen minutes she 
had been hunting that hunter through the length 
and breadth of the Roskelly's grounds. And here 
he was with the Bugg child and that awful Mr. 
Yule and a young lady who might or might not be 
the sort of person with whom Mr. Hindlip would 
wish his son to associate. This nurse saw trouble 
ahead of her. 

" Come away/* she repeated. 

"I don't want to come away," said Daniel 
Rupert Boone-Hindlip peevishly. "I want to 
stay here. And leggo my arm, Nurse — ^you 
hurt." He struggled impotently in her iron grip. 

"I say youVe got to come away, Master 
Rupert." 

*'Why?" 

"Because I say so." 

"I won't. I won't. I won't," cried the boy 
passionately. He climg to Mr. Yule's coat. 

May burst into sympathetic tears. She liked 
this boy. She did n't want him to be taken away. 
It was all very painftd. Elizabeth comforted 
May. 

t. Mr. Yvle said : " Daniel, you must be good and 
go when Nurse tells you." 

"Thank you, sir," snapped the Nurse, "I don't 
want any help." She unfastened the boy's 
fingers, enveloped him in her powerful arms, lifted 
him into the air. Daniel Boone was carried 
away, roaring. 
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"Now," said Mr. Yule, "what is the meaning 
of that?" 

"I don't know," said Elizabeth. Neither of 
them had heard of the Bugg-Hindlip incident. 
There are people to whom scandal is not told. 

"Never mind," he said. "We must make it 
up to him. A Christmas-tree, eh?" 

May stopped weeping. The loss of Daniel 
Boone was forgotten. 

"A Chhthmuth tlee?" she said. "Me too?" 

"Hush," said Mr. Yule, "it 's a secret. Take 
Elizabeth and hide. I 'm He, you know." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THEY say that you must never throw a stone 
at random in St. Mithian for fear of hitting 
an artist. This is the exaggeration of epigram. 
As a fact, not more than sixty-three painters dwell 
in St. Mithian; but when, in the summer, they 
are all painting about in the town at once they 
do create an impression of existing in amazing 
quantities. Round the harbour you shall come 
upon half a dozen of them, standing or sitting to 
their canvases, great and small; and there will 
seem to be a couple in every back street of old St. 
Mithian. Wander along the shore, and not a cove 
but holds its painter; climb the cliffs at any point 
and it 's odds you will emerge upon a foreground 
that somebody is limning. Old and yotmg, fat 
and thin, male and female, inspired, competent, 
and incurable, perpetually and ubiquitously they 
labour to confer immortality upon St. Mithian and 
upon themselves; or perhaps, less splendidly, with 
an anxious eye to quarter-day. 

Among the most anxious sons of the St. Mithian 

School was K. T. Tonsman. He was one of the 

inspired, but very few people knew it. Tonsman 

himself only dimly guessed it. He also had a wife 

'? I6l 
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and several children. That is why he was so 
anxious. 

Nobody could understand how Tonsman kept 
going, not even Tonsman. Many of his brothers 
in Art appreciated the beauty of his work, but 
painters are not often able to be buyers. As for 
the visitors to St. Mithian, they saw nothing in 
Tonsman's pictures, nothing whatever. They 
wanted — if they wanted anything — green water 
under boats, or bearded fishermen, or bathing 
boys, not headlands looming rosy at dawn out of 
the white sea mist, not dim blue crepuscules, 
where a ghostly sail waited upon the death of day. 

One patron had Tonsman, a solicitor, it was un- 
derstood, in London. Never had Tonsman be- 
held this important Mr. Stalybridge. , A picture, 
which had somehow managed to creep past the 
over- worked eyes of the Hanging Committee into 
the Water-Colour room at Burlington House, had 
foimd favour with Mr. Stalybridge, who had 
bought it. Thereafter he bought much of Tons- 
man's work. One client, however, does not make 
a fat living for a large artist, a healthy wife, 
and four tremendous children. Mr. Stalybridge 
never came to St. Mithian, but occasionally per- 
suaded a friend to invest in a Tonsman, and now 
and then some one would arrive in the Tonsman 
studio, "recommended by Mr. Stalybridge to 
have a look at his stuff." Perhaps they bought. 
So Tbnsman kept going — ^just going. 

On the afternoon before Christmas this unsuc- 
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cessful wretch sat in his studio trying to suck com- 
fort from an empty pipe. Measles had recently 
invaded the Tonsman establishment, and though 
all the children were now as well and as htmgry as 
ever before, expenses had been incurred, heavy 
expenses. Three months ago the landlord had 
been nasty. Tonsman did n*t like to think what 
he would be this time. 

As it was a sunny day there was no fire in the 
stove. Tonsman always told his wife that, in 
spite of its northern aspect, his studio was quite 
sufficiently warm on simny days in winter. A fire, 
he maintained, made the room oppressively hot. 
Cool air, that was the thing for good work. He 
only wore his overcoat as a concession to her wifely 
anxiety. 

He sat staring at a lovely thing which he had 
painted recently, a dead grey sea and a dead 
grey fog and aloft, where a falling air had torn the 
curtain, one tender assurance of the radiant and 
eternal blue. It stood on an easel. 

"It's good," said Tonsman. "It's damned 
good. And who '11 buy it and pay for the kids' 
Christmas beef? Kot a soul." 

The language that a man uses is no indication of 
his true character. The poetry that was in Tons- 
man fotmd vent through his brush alone. 

"I 'd write to old S. for twopence," he went 
on, "only," and he almost grinned, "twopence 
wouldn't be enough. And I 've never done it yet. 
He 'd take a few sketches, I expect, but it 's not 
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the game, damn it! to force your sttiflE on such a 
decent old bloke as old S. is. But I did hope he 'd 
want something for Christmas, if only to give 
away. Perhaps," and Tonsman paled, "he 's ill. 
P'r'aps,*' and Tonsman rose up and began to 
prowl about his studio, "he 's dead. My God!" 
said Tbnsman. 

He had these nervous fears for Mr. Stalybridge 
whenever he had not heard from that very es- 
sential gentleman for more than three months. 
Sometimes the reflection that his children de- 
pended for their food on the continued existence of 
Mr. Stalybridge drove Tonsman out of doors to 
walk violently for several miles. Generally he 
assumed a great age for Mr. Stalybridge; it was a 
matter upon which he had no knowledge what- 
ever. But all Tonsman's optimism went into 
his pictures. 

He would often compare anxiously the last letter 
he had received from Mr. Stalybridge with the 
first, seeking desperately for any weakening of 
the writing, any feebleness of expression. A 
man's health and his years may be reflected in 
these ways. 

Rarely — say, on the days when cheques ar- 
rived — ^Tonsman pictured this Stalybridge to him- 
self as a splendid robust man of thirty-five to forty, 
great chested, rosy, assured of a protracted span. 
Much more commonly Stalybridge, incredibly old 
and frail, muffled in shawls, coughed in a bath- 
chair up and down the front at Bournemouth. 
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Or Tonsman's imagination would reveal to him a 
robust and reckless Stalybridge, astride a horse, 
leaping stone walls in pursuit of the fox, or cling- 
ing flylike to some dizzy alpine precipice, or con- 
fronting the charge of savage beasts in Equatorial 
Africa. 

Many a time, when some possible purchaser had 
arrived in the studio, sent by Stalybridge, Tons- 
man had been on the point of asking for definite 
information upon this vital matter. But his 
courage had always failed him. He chose the im- 
certainty rather than the risk of knowledge. Sup- 
posing he should say casually: "And, by the 
way, what age of a man is Mr. Stalybridge?" 
and the visitor shoiild reply, just as casually, 
**0h, he must be a man of between ninety and a 
hundred." Supposing that should be his answer. 
Tonsman felt that he would only wait tmtil the 
visitor should be gone to cut his throat and his 
wife's and all his children's. 

As he wandered in the deadly cold of the studio 
Tonsman heard some one knocking on the door. 
With a sinking heart he opened. Rarely did a 
knock portend an3rthing pleasant to Tonsman. 
This was one of those rare occasions. 

An elderly gentleman with rosy cheeks, small 
twinkling eyes, and an exceptionally white and 
bushy ,beard stood upon the threshold. Beside 
him was a girl, clad in a long coat of grey squir- 
rel's fur and a toque to match. This old man said, 
"Good day. I expect you are Mr. Tonsman." 
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Tonsman jojrfully admitted that he was Mr. 
Tonsman. This old man had all the appearance 
of a possible purchaser. For a mad moment he 
harboured the thought that he was confronted by 
Stalybridge, and the whiteness of the beard struck 
a chill into his bosom. But the next words of his 
visitor reassured him. 

" I am Mr. Yule," he said. " This is Miss Day, 
We We come to ask you if you will let us see some 
pictures." 

"Come in," said Tonsman. "Come in, Mr. 
Yule. Come in, Miss Day." They came in, 
"I am lucky," said Tonsman, "to be at home. I 
was just going out. Hence," he indicated the 
stove, "we have no fire. But I '11 have one going 
in no time." His head and shoulders disappeared 
within a cupboard to emerge next moment bear- 
ing reckless store of fuel. " Sit down," said Tons- 
man. "Sit down, Mr, Yule. Sit down. Miss 
Day." They sat down. Tonsman btdlt a fire 
(whistling gsdly to show that he was not anxious), 
put a match to the paper, involtmtarily warmed 
his hands at the yoimg flames, discovered what he 
was doing, desisted. 

Elizabeth stood in front of the little picture on 
the easel, quite silent. She did not tmderstand 
pictures at all and she thought this one very un- 
decided. She was glad that nobody asked for 
her opinion. 

Mr. Yule walked in the studio, peering through 
large, rotmd, gold-rimmed spectacles at the framed 
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sketches that hung upon the walls. Presently he 
said: "Mr. Tonsman, I saw some of your work 
at the house of a Mr. Stalybridge, of London. I 
vastly admired it. I have come to St. Mithian 
principally to try to persuade you to part with 
some of it to me." 

Tonsman was understood to say something 
or other. Emotion impeded his utterance. Per- 
haps, if he talked like this already, the old bloke 
would buy two things. 

"Mr. Stalybridge," continued Mr. Yule, "is a 
young man who has a very good eye for a pictxire. 
Perhaps you have seen his collection." 

"No," said Tonsman, "no. I have never seen 
his collection." His soul sang loudly and joy- 
fully. The old cove had certainly used the word 
young in connection with Mr. Stalybridge. 

"I expect," said Mr. Yule, "that you are not 
often in London." 

' ' No," said Tonsman, "no. I am comparatively 
rarely in London." He drew the tail of his over- 
coat across a chair and again begged Miss Day to 
be seated. The poor devil was in a twitter. 

Mr. Yule's eyes were busy with the studio, with 
Tonsman, particularly with Tonsman. He noted 
the blue hands of Tonsman and the seediness of 
Tonsman's overcoat. He noted an empty tobacco 
pouch, turned inside out, so empty it was. He 
produced his fat cigar case. "I expect you won't 
mind if I smoke, eh?" he said, and "Not at all," 
said Tonsman. And "Perhaps you will join 
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me?" Mr. Yule asked. ''With pleastire," said 
Tonsman. Soon Tonsman was smoking. And 
the old sport was going to buy. And Stalybridge 
was a yotmg man. ' ' By Gad ! " thought Tonsman 
as he began to pull pictures out of a drawer. 

Mr. Yule smoked and considered Tonsmans for 
the next hour in almost complete silence. Eliza- 
beth sat with her toes to the fire and wondered 
if the Tonsmans were really as good as Mr. Yule 
had said they were going to be. She saw no- 
thing in them, nothing whatever. Messy, she 
thought them. Tonsman smoked and exhibited 
Tonsmans while his heart sank lower and lower. 
Would the old ox never show any signs of being 
pleased? At length he grew stalky, desperate. If 
Stalybridge had n't been a yotmg man he would 
have been ready to btirst into tears. He began to 
suppose that Stalybridge had put in a jgood word 
for him with this'odiotis old man and had extorted 
a promise, to look in and buy, if it were possible. 
It was only too evident that it was not possible. 
He had come to the wrong shop, the old cock had. 
Tonsman cotild tell him a few of the right kind 
for him. . . . Fotmtain's or Jimmy Wick's or 
Ransome's or that yotmg ass Chepe's, up the hill, 
and be damned to them! Bearded fishermen, 
that 's what this old ruffian was after; bathing 
boys; green water tmder the bows of boats. 

Not Tonsmans. 

Tonsman was in error. 

"My diflfictilty," said Mr. Yule at length, as he 
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handed his cigar-case to the artist for the third 
time, '*is great, but easily stated. Selection." 

"Eh?" said Tonsman, faltering above the 
cheroots. 

"Where all are exquisite," said Mr. Yule, "how 
shall one decide amongst them? You would 
hardly, I imagine, be willing to part with all 
these lovely things?" 

Tonsman took a cheroot, lit it with a trembling 
hand. 

" Try me," he said with a laugh that turned into 
a sob. 

Elizabeth looked up suddenly from the last 
Tonsman that had been placed upon the easel. 
She did not understand this little unshaven man's 
pictures, but his voice spoke to her with perfect 
intelligibility. She put out a hand and touched 
his arm. He shook her off roughly and walked 
qtiickly to the further end of the studio. Presently 
he came back, and relit his cheroot. 

"Do you mean that?" asked Mr. Yule. 

"What?" said Tonsman huskily. "Will I sell 
you all that stuff? Well, what do you think? At 
least," he cried, "not this, or this, or this. I 
ought n't to have shown them to you. They 're 
bad, these are. Regular duds"; and in a sudden 
spasm of righteousness he cast three sketches on 
the flames. " Ought to have done that long ago," 
he muttered. He was not at all in proper com- 
mand of himself . "Brutes. But somehow . . . 
thought might work 'em oflE on one of these sum- 
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mer blighters. . . . That kind of subject, you 
know." 

He relapsed into barely audible references to 
green water — and Fountain and Ransome and 
Jimmy Wick, successful painters of the St. 
Mithian School whose comfortable circtimstances 
had thrice got between Tonsman and the light. 

Mr. Yule nodded his head. He saw how it had 
been with this Tonsman, and while he deplored 
the destruction of three charming picttires he ap- 
proved the motive that had condemned them no 
less than that which had inspired them. Also he 
smiled. Tonsman's treatment of the popular had 
been so ludicrously imsellable. The man would 
have made a fine picture out of Fido begging for 
biscuits, but not a Supplement of them aU would 
have produced it. 

"Well," said Mr. Yule, maintaining the business 
note, *'I have immediate use for a nimiber of 
sketches. I dare say you can let me have them 
at Roskelly's this evening." Tonsman nodded. 
*'Let us say this and this and this — ^no, this." 
Mr. Yule built up a considerable pile of Tons- 
mans. ''About the rest we can talk again. 
Meanwhile what do I owe you for these?" 

Tonsman wrestled with prodigious calculations, 
found the need of a pencil, so chaotic was his 
mind, did a sum, declared, with some trepidation, 
a total. And, '*We can live'' he reflected, ''for 
seventeen blessed weeks on that." 

*'0h, nonsense," said Mr. Yule pleasantly. 
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Tonsman's heart sank. This was the point at 

which the true character always emerged. '* Well," 

he said, **as you 're taking so many, shall we say 

pounds, not guineas? After all," he reflected, 

"guineas was a bit of a try on." 

"Oh, you mistake me," said Mr. Yule. "Shall 
we not rather multiply by three?" Tonsman sat 
down. "Lord!" he said, "Lord love a duck!" 
and instantly apologised to Elizabeth. "These 
sketches," Mr. Yule continued, "are obviously 
worth very much more than you are asking for 
them." 

"Very likely," said Tonsman, "but I 've named 
my price, and I stick to it." 

This he said in his pride, such as it was. Next 
moment he remembered about a hundred and 
fifty things of which his wife and his children and 
the house were in urgent need and he added: 
"Unless — " and stopped, ashamed. 

"I understand your feelings," said Mr. Yule; 
"but I should like you, if you can, to consider 
mine. I should not be happy at all if I bought 
these sketches so much below their reasonable 
value. Look at it in this way. Suppose I am 
speculating in your work with an eye to the day 
when they compete for it at Christie's. I think 
that day will come and I back my opinion. But 
I am not a dealer. Fifty per cent, will content 
me. Any more would make me uncomfortable. 
So for my sake reconsider your price." 

Tonsman had been staring with large eyes at 
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Mr. Yule while he spoke. One would have 
thought that he had never seen an old gentleman 
before. Now he opened his mouth and emitted 
a single whispered, emotional, ''Extraordinary!'* 
and thrust out a hand. Mr. Yule shook it. The 
bargain was concluded. 

"And now,'' said Mr. Yule, "we'll be off." 
This was not the moment for idle chatter. "I 'd 
like these things mounted if possible, just plain 
white moimts. Can you do that? " 

"I don't know," said Tonsman; "but I will." 
Elizabeth went out first. Mr. Yule lingered a 
moment. Tonsman was left in his studio shak- 
ing his head stupidly from side to side as he re- 
garded three bank notes which lay upon the table. 
Presently he took them up, fingered them, held 
them against the light. Then he ran into the 
passage and shouted "Mary" up the stairs. 
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CHAPTER IX 

(I) 

AS the two o'clock train began to move out 
of Treharrack Station, George Norton ran 
through the booking-office and swung himself into 
the last coach. He dropped panting into a comer 
of the compartment, praised Heaven, and mopped 
his brow. He had run practically all the way 
from the links. 

The General, having exceeded at limcheon in 
the matter of hot beef and Stilton, had elected for 
the smoking-room and a cigar in preference to a 
second round. This reduced their party to five, 
the Hindlips, the Caff3ms, and George. Now five 
is a bad ntimber for golfers. George acted with 
extraordinary readiness, sajdng, even as the Gen- 
eral waddled across the hall, "That makes us one 
too many — coimt me out and fix up a foursome, 
you people, won't you? I can just catch a train 
home." Then, giving them no opportimity of 
protesting, he snatched his cap off its peg, fled 
across the ttirf , and was no more seen. 

This looks like self-sacrifice, but it was n't. 

George was profundly weary of the Hindlips 
and the Caif3ms. He praised Heaven, as he sat in 
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his comer, not so much because he had caught the 
train as because he had escaped from the HindUps 
and the Caffyns. He doubted very much if he 
was going to gain anything by catching the train. 
She would hardly be sticking about the hotel on 
such a fine afternoon. He would probably find 
her gone for a walk with her mother. But to be 
free, if only for a few hotu^, from the Hindlips and 
the CaflEyns, that was in itself good enough. He 
could n't expect impossible luck. Still, one never 
knew. She might be at Roskelly's. He proposed 
to have a dashed good look for her, anyhow. 

Meanwhile he had escaped from the Hindlips 
and the CaflEyns. 

Oh! the Hindlips and the CaflEyns! How in 
Heaven's name had he ever supposed them to be 
agreeable people? Yet he had. Three days ago 
he had thought them quite pleasant folk, good 
form and all that, not wildly exciting but un- 
denia,bly good form. Hindlip he had always con- 
sidered rather a swine, but only with his wife; and 
if Mrs. HindUp did talk a bit too much if or his 
taste, she had seemed a decent, jolly little woman; 
and Mrs. CaflEyn had amused him, and Tom CaflEyn 
had appeared to be quite a good sort. And, 
honestly considered, they were nice enough souls, 
only one did n't want to have too much of them. 

Just at present, for instance, he had had too 
much of them. 

What the devil business had they to assume that 
he wanted to golf every blessed day? There were 
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other things to be done at St. Mithian besides 
golf, confound it. This morning, for example. 
How did they know he did n't want to take a boat 
out on the bay, or go for a tramp on the hills? 
When that chap Benson -proposed to paint one 
of his dashed daubs they let him alone, did n't 
they? Benson was n't put into their confoimded 
motor and dragged off if he did n't want to go. 
True, Benson couldn't golf for toffee, but that 
made it no better. Supposing he, George, did 
play a respectable sort of game, was that any 
reason for their taking it as a matter of cotirse 
that he wanted to play with them? If he had n't 
played decently, a dashed lot of the inside of their 
car he 'd have seen. He might have walked to the 
links or taken the train like anybody else. But 
no! He wasn't so much as asked. Breakfast 
over, into the car with him, like a bally bag of 
clubs; something to play with. 

Well, he 'd had enough of it. 

Of course, when the Uncle went golfing, that 
was a different matter. He was the Uncle's 
guest, and the least he could do was to go if the 
old chap wanted him. But if the Uncle chose to 
go to sleep in the afternoon, why should he, 
George, be expected to plod rotmd their beastly 
links if he did n't wish to? Yesterday, for in- 
stance, the Uncle did n't go, but he, George, had 
just been annexed by Mrs. Hindlip and ckagged 
ojBE, whether or no, confotmd it! 

Here it occurred to him — for he was an honest 
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youth — that yesterday he had been perfectly will- 
ing to be dragged off. Yesterday any escape 
from RoskeUy's had been welcome. Well, yes- 
terday was yesterday. To-day everything was 
different. 

Would she be gone for a walk? And if so, which 
was the most likely direction? Not the Polly, at 
any rate. And yet, she might want to take her 
mother up there. Oh hang it! What was the 
good of trjdng to guess where she might have gone? 
He 'd have to wait till tea, he expected. 

Thus George meditated after the peevish, 
illogic^, selfish, and ungrateful manner of the 
young man in love and ba-ulked of his desire. 
Whatever may have been at the bottom of his 
fellow golfers' readiness to secure his company on 
the links, whether personal affection for himself or 
merely anxiety to get good golf for themselves, 
George was not in a condition to judge it. 

Down on the shore below the railway line he saw 
a yoimg woman sitting. She wore a scarlet tam- 
o'-shanter upon bright golden hair. These things 
were somehow familiar to him. He began to puz- 
zle out where he had seen them before, and as the 
train carried him out of sight of them, he remem- 
bered. This girl had come in the same compart- 
ment with him from Trtu-o to St. Mithian the 
other evening as he was coming back from his 
interview with Bristow. Once again his anger 
against Bristow for keeping him waiting rose up 
again, bitter in his mouth. Confotmd the fellow! 
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Why covld n't he write? If only he knew how 
frightfully important it had all become. Would the 
post be in when he got back to Roskelly's. He 
looked at his watch. No, of course it would n't. 
And if it would, there 'd be nothing for him. 
Bristow had forgotten all about it, that was what 
had happened. He 'd given the job to some one 
else and just forgotten to write and say so. 

What a silly, dashed fool he was to be posting 
back to the hotel like this and not a single, dashed 
chance of his ever getting Barton or any other 
job. He 'd a dashed sight better be posting off 
to Canada or somewhere out of the way of her. 
For some seconds he thought quite seriously of 
Canada. Forttmes were made out there. Yes, 
in twenty or thirty years. 

Damn that hotmd! He meant the broker who 
brought disaster upon Arthur Norton. 

While he was damning the hound in question 
the train drew up at St. Mithian Station. George 
descended slowly, in two minds as to what he 
should do. Was he going to be a fool and go 
straight to the hotel — on the chance? Or was he 
going to be a sensible man and take himself off for 
the longest walk he could discover and in the least 
likely direction? 

A glimpse he had of two people who passed at 
this moment across the entrance to the station 
yard decided the matter for him. It was Mr. 
Yule's white beard that caught his eye, but it was 
Elizabeth's squirrel coat that set his feet moving. 
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"Hang it!" he said. "Bristow wotdd never 
be such a cad I 'm an ass to think he did n't 
mean what he said. I '11 hear in a day or two." 

Optimistically he dogged them all the way to 
the studio of Tonsman. 

(2) 

Elizabeth stood on the steps waiting for Mr. Yule. 

She looked up the street and frowned. It was 
picturesque but unclean, and Elizabeth loathed 
the mud of towns. 

She looked down the street and stiffened. Not 
far away, absorbed in the contemplation of some 
small fishes depending from a string, stood that 
Mr. Norton. For the second time that day Eliza- 
beth wondered. She told herself that she was not 
pleased, not at all pleased. And she was very 
angry with herself because her heart suddenly in- 
creased the pace of its beating. She stamped her 
foot at herself. She looked quickly away, up the 
muddy street. Then she looked back defiantly, 
past George, and strove to concentrate her mind 
upon the adorable little picture of harbour, boats, 
and hill which the end of the street framed. 
George gave the whole of his attention to the dead 
fishes. 

Mr. Yule came out. 

"Let us," said Elizabeth, "go this way. There 
should be a view of the whole harbour up here." 

"Stirely," said Mr. Yule. They turned their 
backs on George and began to wade through mud. 
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A moment later steps splashed behind them, and 
the yotmg man ranged up alongside, his head un- 
covered. '*Hulloa," he said, *'I thought it was 
you. Exploring?" 

"Hulloa," said Mr. Yule, stopping. "Where 
did you spring from?" 

Elizabeth said nothing. She was pleased to 
notice that her pulse was again apparently normal, 
but she was conscious that her colour was deeper 
than she liked. 

**I often come here for a prowl round," said 
George without a stagger. '* Rtun old place, is n't 
it? You came out of a studio, didn't you?" he 
continued, maldng conversation with both hands. 
**Been looking at picttires?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Yule. Here he was delidously 
aware of Elizabeth's cheeks, and said — mis- 
chievous old thing — " Do you happen to know this 
yoimg man's name, Miss Day? If so, tell me, 
because, though we are fast friends, I have for- 
gotten it." 

"Mr. Norton," said Elizabeth, confining her 
reply to the smallest number of words. 

" George Norton," said George. And Elizabeth 
caught herself making a note of the " George" and 
despised herself, and tried to forget it again, and 
saw that this was ridiculous, and told herself that 
George was a name that she disliked, and foimd 
that this was false. She was so vexed by this 
discovery that she said coldly: "Mr. Yule and I 
are buying Christmas presents," and then could 
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have bitten oflE her tongue for betraying her desire 
to be rid of him. If only she covld ignore him! 

"So am I/* said George steadily. 

Elizabeth looked dtmibly at Mr. Yule. K he 
would n't help her there was nothing more to be 
done. But there was too much of the woman in 
Mr. Yule. He sided with the man. 

He said, *' Then he shall carry the parcels, Miss 
Day." 

Elizabeth laughed. She chose to regard this 
decision as inflicting a punishment rather than as 
conferring a privilege. She feasted her mind's eye 
with a vision of this forward youth all smothered in 
the brown-paper packages which his male soul 
should loathe. How she would heap them upon 
him! She felt that Mr. Yule had said precisely 
the right thing. 

So did George. Let them break his back with 
their parcels. The more they bought the longer 
they would take. 

Thus everybody being satisfied, they strolled 
about old St. Mithian, poking their noses into 
every ancient and fishlike smeU that was to be 
found and chattering pleasantly of this and of 
that. For the first ten minutes or so Mr. Yule 
and George did most of the talking, but gradually 
Elizabeth relaxed under the geniality which en- 
vironed her, laughed incautiously at some wag- 
gishness which George exchanged with Mr. Yule 
(the young man was much too wary to direct his 
observations to Elizabeth) , and then it was too late 
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to be stiff. Besides it was impossible with Mr. 
Ytile about. Soon George and Elizabeth were 
talking unconstrainedly, while Mr. Yule brooded 
benevolently upon the situation and stood by to 
keep things going if they threatened to slacken. 
But they never did. 

Having explored the fishing-town thoroughly, 
they set about finishing the business of the after- 
noon. They found a toy shop. 

First they bought crackers to pull. 

Then they bought glass balls and candles and 
all the things that you hang on Christmas trees. 

Then fooleries of all kindsi, dying pigs and little 
tin men who whirled their arms about, and me- 
chanical frogs and rattlemsnakorums and kaleido- 
scopes and monkeys on sticks. 

Then they bought a snowman and a bow and 
arrows and lots of other things. 

All were piled upon George. 

Then they visited a sweet shop and bought hard- 
bake and peppermints and marshmallows and 
caramels and Turkish delight and pear-drops. 

Then they went to a stationer's and bought 
many pocket diaries and ink-erasers and boxes 
of beautifully coloured sealing-wax and a stamp- 
damper or two and a box of crayons and goodness 
knows what. 

At a grocer's they got a huge box of crystallised 
fruits; at a chemist's, a Brownie camera. 

I can't tell you half the things they bought, 
but Mr. Yule paid for them all, and Elizabeth dis- 
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posed them about George's person. She would 
not hear of anything being sent up to the hotel. 
Soon the devoted young man began to look like a 
heap of parcels on a post-oflBce cottoter, but he 
never complained. Indeed he bought himself a 
horrible, shiny, painted, walking-stick with a Ger- 
man silver band on it, for sixpence three farthings 
at a tobacconist's, so that Elizabeth should have 
something on which to string the ptirchases. 

In the street people turned to wonder at him. 
He was getting bowed to the earth, but he only 
urged the others to fresh ptirchases. He had 
never seen things bought in such a wholesale way, 
and the buying fever had laid hold upon him. 
He pointed out things which they had overlooked. 
In an iron-monger's, which they visited in search 
of a tool-card, he wanted them to let him carry 
away a big stove in cast iron. He said he was 
sure somebody at the hotel was dreaming of a 
stove this Christmas. Thus he made a jest of his 
btirdens, turning them to his own profit like a dex- 
terous lover, till Elizabeth began to admire him for 
his good temper, and from that it was but a step 
to being ajnxious about his heart, going up the 
hill with all this weight hung upon him. After 
this she began to discourage Mr. Yule's reckless- 
ness. But a great deal more had been heaped 
upon George before the enthusiastic old man had 
squandered enough money to content him. 

At last, ''There!" he said, in a draper's, as he 
hung a parcel containing five pairs of woollen bed- 
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socks upon the last available button of George's 
overcoat. **That must do us. Now, my young 
friend, let us be moimting the hill.*' George 
moved slowly to the door, heaved up an arm, and 
endeavoured to open a way for them. Elizabeth 
clutched Mr. Yule by the coat sleeve. '* Can't we 
get a cab," she said. "There are some over 
there." She pointed through the door across the 
square in which the shop was situated. 

Mr. Yule smiled. ''Tired? " he asked. 

"No," she said, "of course not. It isn't for 
me. I want to walk. But " 

"Norton," said Mr. Yule, as he went out of the 
shop. "I 'm not man enough for the hill." He 
raised an arm simmioning a fly, which instantly 
left its place and came towards him. "Put all 
that truck in the cab, will you. Miss Day wants to 
walk, so I '11 entrust her to you, if she 'U let me." 

Elizabeth stood speechless, deserted, betrayed. 
George began to fill the cab with parcels. "I 
shall be proud," he said, and inwardly he blessed 
this old man. 

Mr. Yule climbed into the cab. "Roskelly's," 
he said, "and take it easy up the hill, won't you?" 
Then he waved his hat to Elizabeth and was 
driven away smiling to himself, as he perked up 
his moustache ends. 

(3) 

For three indignant breaths Elizabeth stood 
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looking after the cab, while George, after the man- 
ner of the cigarette smoker, who is confironted with 
a crisis, took out his case, selected a cigarette with 
extraordinary care, and lit it. An3rthing that he 
might say at this moment wotild be a mistake. 
If he had succeeded in living down the tmfavour- 
able impression which he had obviously created 
by his appearance outside the studio (and he 
thought that he had) he must go very warily if 
he would not revive it. 

So long as Mr. Yule had been with them, 
George's position had not been a strong one. 
Elizabeth had been able to tread upon him com- 
fortably. Her very amiability (after she thawed) 
had been crushing, for, in these affairs, there is 
nothing less encouraging than friendliness — ^while 
others look on. 

But now the boot was suddenly on the other 
leg. The trampled worm of a minute ago had 
become the jDersistent ptarposeful hunter. Panic 
might well be invading this so-recently assured 
Elizabeth. It was George's part now to dissipate 
the panic, to recreate the assurance. 

I don't mean that these thoughts actually took 
shape in George's mind. He did not figure him- 
self as striking terror into Elizabeth's bosom. He 
was not a f atuotis young man. But his whole soul 
being most vehemently set upon a definite object, 
his perception was exquisitely keen to detect 
everything which promised success or threatened 
failure. Thtis, heVas aware that whereas, a 
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minute ago, Elizabeth had been charming and 
sectire, now she was hostile and alarmed; and with- 
out defining the cause of this change he felt sub- 
consciously what had wrought it, and knew that 
"ca'canny" was decidedly the word. 

Elizabeth, then, was the first to speak. 

"If," she said, "we are to have any tea, we must 
hurry," and immediately set off after the cab. 
Perhaps she had some intention of overtaking it 
on the hill. If so, George did n't share it with her. 

He said, "Everybody is to have a present, 
then?" 

" That 's the idea," said Elizabeth, walking fast. 
" Mr. Yule 'U ruin himself, I 'm afraid. He ought 
to have somebody to take care of him. Who- 
ever heard of giving presents to a whole hotel- 
ful of people?" She was content that their 
conversation should be impersonal. Mr. Yule was 
a subject which it was safe to pursue. She pur- 
sued it. " He is extraordinary," she said; "there 's 
no holding him at all. Last night his schemes 
alarmed me, but to-day he 's thought out a lot 
more. But of course I must n't tell you anything 
about them." 

It was satisfactory to be able so far to exclude 
this young man. It seemed to make him more 
remote. 

"Thank you," said George. "It would spoil 
my f tm if I knew all the surprises before they 
came off. But what about the old gentleman's 
present?" 
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Elizabeth halted dead. "Good heavens!'* she 
said, and their eyes met. EUzabeth saw nothing 
to alarm her. George saw a good deal to rejoice 
in. Her regard was soft. '*I shotild never have 
forgiven myself," she said, half aloud, and, after a 
moment of thought, ''Thank you, Mr. Norton," 
and looked about her. ''What can we get him?" 
she demanded. "What shop in all St. Mithian 
holds anjrthing good enough for him? What 
would he like ? Does he smoke? Yes, he smokes. 
Some cigars?" 

"No," said George, "not from St. Mithian." 

"We passed an Old Curiosity Shop a Uttle while 
ago. 

"To it!" said George. They returned upon 
their steps, George slapping himself on the back all 
the way. His wish to find a gift for Mr. Yule was 
not the less sincere becatise it had come into his 
mind at a happy moment, or because he con- 
gratxilated himself on discovering it. The char- 
acters of yotmg men are wont to improve in many 
ways — ^f or a time at any rate — so soon as they fall 
honestly in love; but to self -advantage, they be- 
come even less blind than usual. You may blame 
George, if you will, for making capital out of a 
most worthy impulse. I don't. 

EUzabeth turned the antiquity shop upside 
down. Tea was no longer of any importance. 
She had been forgetful. In the midst of all their 
choosing and buying she had not remembered to 
get a trifle for the buyer. She thought hardly of 
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herself. She had had no business to forget. Then 
she tried to throw the blame on George. Surely, 
if this Mr. Norton had n't been hanging on to 
them she would have done it. Surely she had 
meant to do it. She examined this proposition; 
rejected it. No. She was to blame. It had 
never so much as crossed her mind. But he, he 
had thought of it, and this argued a very proper 
spirit in the yoimg man. She recalled their talk 
of the day before in the writing-room, when she 
had lectured him on his attitude towards Christ- 
mas, and he had accused his nature of selfishness. 
Perhaps she had done him good. Elizabeth 
glowed as she overhatiled antiquities ancient 
and modem. 

George and the dealer in curiosities came out 
of the back of the shop. "Here is something," 
said George, "which I submit to the approval of 
the Committee." He carried 

THIS— 
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Elizabeth screamed with delight. 

"The darling!" she cried, and held out her 
hands for it; received it. 

" You said he wanted somebody to take care of 
him," said George. She was purring over the 
china absurdity, talking baby talk to it, patting it 
on its smooth head. '* Oh," she cried, "to possess 
such a beast!" 

"Der price is dree shillins endt sixpence," said 
the dealer. 

"Ah," she said, "but this isn't for me. Is it 
the only one you have?" 

The dealer turned up his eyes and shook his 
head. "I never hadt but one another," he said, 
"endt he is soldt." His eye met George's con- 
fidentially. 

She hesitated, coveting the thing. "Make him 
wrap it up," she said at last. "And put it in yottr 
pocket, Mr. Norton. Otherwise I shall fall. 
It is for Mr. Yule. We shall never find an3rthing 
better." She gave it to the dealer. "Here is the 
money," she said. 

"Please," said George, "we split this." 

Again she hesitated. It was to associate her- 
self with him very intimately. He refrained from 
reminding her that the idea had been his and was 
rewarded for his magnanimity. She remembered 
it unaided. "All right," she said, and handed 
him one and ninepence. 

"You will take that dog to your room when we 
get to the hotel," she said as they left the shop, 
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"and put it in your trunk, and lock the trunk and 
hide the key. Otherwise I shall steal it. I have 
never been so tempted — ^and I 'm still weak. If 
it were anybody but Mr. Yule. If ever you " 

She ceased talking abruptly because she had 
discovered that she was going to ask him to get 
her such a china dog if ever he came across one. 
And of course any such request would involve all 
sorts of tmdesirable things, the assumption, for 
example, that their acquaintance was not going to 
end with the departure of one or the other from 
Roskelly's hotel, the admission that she was will- 
ing to inciu" an obUgation to him ... all sorts of 
things. 

George lay low. He could afford to do it. 
But he was properly grateful to whatever had 
inspired him to investigate the back of the shop 
and the dealer to accompany him. 

He said, "Have I earned a cup of tea?' 

She said, "Certainly. But we must simply 
tear up the hill." 

He said, "Why not—?*' and ceased. "We 
have had a strenuous time,*' he began again. 
"And it 's a long way to the hotel." He lifted 
an unfavouring eye towards the woods where, far 
above them, Roskelly's was embowered. So did 
Elizabeth. "In a word," said George, "here is a 
confectioner's. I see beautiful things in the win- 
dow." He bent down. "Bath bims," he re- 
ported, "with Itunps of very brown sugar on them, 
and thick pieces of candied peel sticking out 
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of them. Cornish cream, Miss Day. MuflBns. 
And there is a sign which sajrs, 'Home-made 
jams, strawberry, blackberry, and marmalade.' " 
He was plainly, grossly tempting her. 

"My mother—" she began, her gaze upon the 
far woods. 

"I think," said he, "Mrs. Day will have tea'd. 
I pity her, for at Roskelly' s the tea is the only weak 
meal. You have n't suflEered from it yet. I have. 
It amotints to nothing if you 're htmgry. Bread 
and butter like paper, and little bits of soapy cake 
with cherries in it; biscuit-factory cake. Won't 
you have pity on me? It 's a month since I wal- 
lowed in a good bun-shop. Look at these things,'* 
he urged her, in a voice that was hoarse with 
greed. " Look at them." 

Elizabeth looked. 

"Macaroons," said George, "immense maca- 
roons. Dough-nuts — ^bun-loaf." 

"The btm-loaf," said Elizabeth, with a giggle, 
"has done it." 

They went into the shop. It was a gteat tea. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE motor-car drew up at Roskelly's, dis- 
charged the General, the Caffyns, and Mrs. 
Hindlip, and snorted away to the garage under 
Hindlip's guidance. The others went into the hall. 

Two men in their shirt-sleeves were coming out 
of the drawing-room. Between them they carried 
what is known in the fumittire trade as a kidney- 
lotmge. Behind them through the open door the 
General perceived an almost denuded room 
wherein one housemaid was rolling up a rug — 
the last rug. A second was bearing towards him 
a gilt chair and an occasional table, while a third, 
on her knees, vigorously polished the floor. 

"Whafs this?'* said the General. "Whafs 
all this? What 's all this, I say?" 

"Dance, sir," said one of the carriers of the 
kidney-lounge, as he hurried away. 

"A dance!" cried Mrs. Hindlip. "Delicious! 

"Loud cheers!" said Mrs. Caffyn. 

"Dance?" cried the General. "What dance is 
that? I have heard nothing about any dance." 
The poor gentleman could hardly believe his ears. 
That preparations should actually be going on for 
a dance of which he had heard nothing seemed, to 
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him, qtiite incredible. But even as he looked the 
gilt chair and the occasional table went past him 
at the trot; the rug was caught up and began its 
exit. The drawing-room, save for its grand piano, 
was bare as his palm. If this did n't mean a dance 
it meant nothing. 

^ "A dance?" thought the General, "a dance, 
damme! Waltzes till three in the morning, con- 
fotmd it! And how am I going to sleep, I should 
like to know?" 

"Roskelly's is gettin' a bit above itself,** said 
Caffyn. "They 'U be starting little horses next, 
I should n't wonder. Den of infamy, that 's 
what Roskelly's is becoming. Splendid!" 

"Oh," cried Mrs. Hindlip, "but what music 
can they have here. Won't it be very terrible?'* 

"The St. Mithian piano-tuner I expect," said 
Mrs. Caffyn. "But if we start him with four or 
five stiff brandies " 

"Anyway," said Caffyn, "it *s quite sporting of 
Roskelly's, quite. And dashed sly they 've been 
about it; what? Not a breath." 

The General perceived that opinion favoured the 
dance. Indeed the idea was very welcome to his 
friends. After a month or more of regular even- 
ing bridge they were quite ready for a little change 
of programme. He resigned himself to his fate 
and was jtist about to asstmie his gallantest air and 
ask Mrs. Caffyn for the first waltz, when the As- 
sistant Manageress appeared, carrying a rotmd tin 
of French chalk, for the use of the flgor polishers. 
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He addressed her instead. 

"Haw!" he said. "So you are giving us a little 
stirprise, Miss — Miss — *' He didn't know her 
name, so he finished up with, "Eh?" 

"Oh," cried the Assistant Manageress as she 
passed into the room, "it 's not our dance. Mr. 
Ytde *s giving it, you know." It was not the 
Assistant Manageress who would stand by and 
see Mr. Yule robbed of any credit. 

The General looked as if he would rather like 
to bite her. 

"The old gentleman who came yesterday," she 
explained. "Him with the white beard." 

"I know. I know," said the General testily. 
"My good girl, do you think I don't know the 
person?" 

The Assistant Manageress objected to being 
called a good girl; she objected to Mr. Ytde being 
called a person. She put up her chin and went 
into the drawing-room. 

" So," the General began, "so it is this Yule man 
who is upsetting everybody's comfort, is it? 
Confound him, how does he acquire a title to 
monopolise the drawing-room with his dances. 
How does he know that / do not want to sit in the 
drawing-room to-night? Suppose I wanted to 
play the piano this evening." Mrs. Caffyn turned 
away and examined a picture. " I * ve a good mind 
to do it, with one fingah, aU the evening. Where 
would his confounded dance be then, eh? Eh? 
And I should^be perfectly within my rights. The 
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piano, like the drawing-room, is for the tise of 
everybody in the hotel. Is n't it? Eh? I should 
like to see this Ytile person prevent me from 
playing it all night if I had a mind to, which I 
have not. Which, I say, I have not. Who is this 
Ytde, — ^who is he, I ask, that he should give his 
dances in a public drawing-room? I am not 
awa-ah, I say, I am not awa-ah that he owns 
this hotel. But perhaps I am wrong. Perhaps I 
misapprehend the terms on which we live here. 
Perhaps access to the drawing-room is not in- 
cluded in them. I shall complain. I shall cer- 
tainly complain. Where is the Manageress?" 

''Yes," said Mrs. Caifyn, seeking her amuse- 
ments. "You should certainly complain to the 
Manageress, General." 

At this moment Benson, having come down the 
staircase, joined them. 

"Ah," he said, "you 're admiring the prepara- 
tions for the Plebs' Hop, eh?" 

Extraordinary virtue of the label! Till this 
moment Mrs. Caffyn, Mrs. Hindlip, and Caffyn 
had been all eagerness to begin dancing, piano- 
ttmer or no piano-tuner. Not the knowledge that 
Mr. Yule was responsible for the coming festivity, 
not the open hostility to it of the General had been 
able to affect their resolution to dance this night. 
Who paid for the affair was of no consequence. K 
the Yule person or anybody else chose to provide 
music and a bare floor, they were perfectly ready 
to dance — ^among themselves it is to be under- 
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stood — ^till morning. Nor theirs to concern them- 
selves with the origin of this entertainment. 
The drawing-room — as the General very truly said 
— ^was open to them all, and if dancing should be 
in progress, why, they wotild be fools to keep out 
of it. 

But Benson had only to speak of the Plebs' Hop, 
and the dance, as far as they were concerned, was 
damned. Instantly it became impossible, some- 
thing definitely not for them, something which 
must not be countenanced in any way, not even 
patronised. It became a symbol of pleb assertive- 
ness, of the encroaching pleb nature. They felt 
that if they should attend it they would practically 
be asking the plebs to call on them when they all 
got back to town. They saw the dance as a de- 
monstration of hostility, an organised outrage, a 
trap for their condescension, as anything but what 
it was, the attempt of a kindly old man to pro- 
mote the gaiety of his neighbours. 

Each, I think — ^the floor had an inviting ap- 
pearance—raged inwardly at the disappointment. 
Alone, I fancy ,^ each mu^ have succumbed to 
temptation when the music began. But tmion 
makes strength and, strong in the thought of 
what the others would think, each fought tempta- 
tion down, successfully, as I shall show you. 

Benson said, "The lounge of owr poor hydro- 
pathic is uninhabitable, for the news of their 
dance has caused the plebs to abandon all pre- 
tence at self-control. When I looked in there a 
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little while ago, they 'd cleared a space among the 
tables and one of the Three Graces (he meant 
the Watsons) was being taught to reverse by the 
parson, while the brother Grace whistled the 
Chorister. And every one was talking and laugh- 
ing and applauding." 

"Upon my soul!" cried the General. "The 
lounge is closed to us now, is it? Soon there 'U 
be no place in the hotel where one can be free from 
them. The next thing will be hide-and-seek about 
the corridors, mark my words." 

"Or a whist drive," said Mrs. Caffjm, "what- 
ever a whist drive may be." 

"Or nigger minstrels," said Benson. "I think 
the brother Grace only wants a little encourage- 
ment to bring a banjo out of his portmanteau." 

"And don't forget," said Mrs. Caffyn, "the 
possibility of Mrs. Jarley." 

As she spoke two Watson girls descended the 
staircase like a whirlwind and darted through the 
hall. They carried bath towels and giggled. 

"The yotmg heifers!" said the General. 

"I gathered," Benson continued, "that it is to 
be a fancy-dress affair. Incredible creatures, the 
plebs! At any rate I caught sight through the 
door of somebody gumming gilt paper rotmd a 
broom-handle and somebody else making a silver 
crescent. I suppose those towels have been re- 
quisitioned to make a toga or something. Did 
you know that Father Christmas is footing the 
bill?" 
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"That 's right," said Mr. Yule, who had just 
come into the hall, laden with parcels. "Father 
Christmas foots the bill, and the bigger it is the 
better he '11 be pleased* Can't be too many of 
you, and you can't keep it up too long. Dancing 
from nine o'clock and no carriages." He passed 
through their silent group and entered the draw- 
ing-room, where the Assistant Manageress was 
scattering chalk and the two housemaids were rub- 
bing it into the floor. "Hah!" he exclaimed, 
"this looks like business. Stick to it, my dears; 
more power to your elbows. Miss Heale, I 've 
muddy boots on or I 'd ask you to give me a 
turn — this moment. Can you give me a few 
minutes in the office instead — I 've got some 
things here and in my cab that I want to put in 
your charge, and we must have a constdtation 
about to-night and to-morrow with your chief." 

Followed by the Assistant Manageress, again 
he made his way through the little knot of people 
by the door. "Go in and slide up and down, 
won't you ? " he urged them. ' ' We old fellows ' ' — 
he addressed the General — "mean to show them 
the way to-night, eh? Come on. Miss Heale, and 
help me unload my cab." He threw his parcels 
on the hall sofa and bustled through the entrance 
followed by the Assistant Manageress. 

The General had all the appearance of one who 
is about to be smitten to the earth by apoplexy. 
His eyes moved fishily from one to another of his 
friends. This bounder paralysed him. Oh, for 
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words to paralyse this bounder, to define their 
relative position without possibility of misunder- 
standing! He opened his mouth dightly, closed 
it again, raised his eyebrows, shook his head, 
put some fingers to his throat, pulled his collar 
outwards. "Good God!" he said at last, with 
tremendous emphasis. Then slowly, slowly, he 
ascended the staircase to his room. 

By the time Mr. Yule and the Assistant Man- 
ageress came back with the rest of the parcels the 
hall was completely purged of the best people. 
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CHAPTER XI 

(I) 

APOLOGETICALLY now, I sing the Plebs' 
Hop; not because the bounding of botmders 
is a spectacle that attracts the likes of you and 
me, but because the main current of our story car- 
ries us this evening into the drawing-room, among 
inferior people, rather than upstairs into the Gen- 
eral's private apartment where the Rutlandshire 
Hindlips and others sit at bridge. 

And first of the music. This arrived about 
seven o'clock, and it was not the St. Mithian 
piano-ttmer, neither. From London, if you will 
believe me, came this music, — a shock-headed 
Htmgarian fiddle, a sleek North-German comet, 
and a small, round, intensely temperamental cock- 
ney piano — summoned per telephone on the pre- 
vious night by Mr. Yule, Arch Orgiast, through 
hisi agent, young Mr. Stalybridge, of Inverness 
Terrace. 

It was Maud Watson who, descending stealth- 
ily, into the hall for purposes of her own, dis- 
covered the amazing truth. She was in the very 
act of purloining Mr. Yule's fur cap and coat from 
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their peg, when the door swirng open and three 
men came in. Two of these, by their abimdant 
hair and interesting appearance no less than by 
the fiddle coffin and the green baize comet bag 
which two of them carried, instantly declared their 
character. For Maud the only terror that besets 
youth when dancing is toward was allayed. The 
music had come. 

Under cover of an assumed business with the 
letter-rack she gloated upon the dispensers of 
Intoxication, and thus overheard the tubby 
piano's impressive announcement to the Assist- 
ant Manageress: " I and these two gents are the 
Band, Tchepp's Band from London." And the 
Assistant Manageress's reply, **That 's all right. 
Your room is ready, if you 'U come up." Then 
Maud witnessed the filing of musical instruments 
through the hall into the hinder parts of the hotel. 
Whereupon she fled upstairs with Mr. Yule's 
cap and coat and burst into her sister's bedroom 
and staggered them. 

The truth is that everybody had felt a trifle un- 
easy about the music. At a little place like St. 
Mithian, you know: an impromptu affair, you 
know. Mrs. Caffyn was not the only guest at 
Roskelly's whose thoughts had turned to the local 
piano-tuner. After discussion the Three Graces 
decided to lock this matter of Tchepp's Band in 
their bosoms. Mr. Yule had evidently intended a 
surprise and he must not be disappointed. 

So much, for the moment, of the music. Of 
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the floor one can report very favourably. Long 
before the dinner-hour it had been brought to an 
astonishing condition of polish by willing feet and 
hands. The housemaids did not for long have 
it all their own way. No sooner was it known that 
the drawing-room was clear of furniture than an 
invasion began. It may be supposed that their 
costumes were well advanced — ^indeed they had 
been preparing them since four o'clock, at which 
hour the fancy dress proposal was made (I think 
by Mrs. Barnes), and acclaimed — ^for very soon 
the drawing-room was encumbered by plebs, 
enthusiastically polishing. At one moment you 
might have seen a half-dozen of them, shuffling, 
chass6ing, or sliding (as if on ice) about the floor, 
while two Watsons dragged Mr. Bugg up and 
down in a sheet; yes, Mr. Bugg; Mr. Bugg, 
laughing loudly and making those clucking sounds 
by which coachmen encourage horses. For in 
the glow of good temper which the news of their 
dance had produced (they were told by the As- 
sistant Manageress as they came in from their 
walks) the last chance of distinctions and fis- 
sures in the pleb community had disappeared. 
They had warmed together. And they had been 
too busy, there in the lounge, to notice the absence 
of the gang; they thought about the gang no 
longer. Better things engaged their activities. 

And so much for the floor. 

Now, touching supper — ^this was laid in the 
dining-room; a sttmning repast. For by the 
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train which brought the music some fat hampers 
had come. I give you the menu, and from it you 
may judge of Mr. Stalybridge's taste in dance 
suppers. I should, myself, have left out the two 
aspics and substituted wild duck. But this is 
purely personal, and whatever criticism you may 
find to make, you will admit, I think, that the 
patron of Tonsman showed a generally sound judg- 
ment in victuals. 

MENU 

Lobster Salad. 

Boned Turkey. 
Ham. Roast Chicken. 

Boiled Chicken. 

Partridge. Pheasant. 

Galantine of fongue. 

Game Pie. Pressed Beef. 

Aspic of Cutlets. Aspic of Foie Gras. 

Sherry Jelly. Strawberry Cream. 

Fruit Salad. Meringues. 

Trifle. Fancy Pastry. 

Petits Fours Glacis. 

Glac^ Fruits. 

Neapolitan Ices. 

Hock Cup. Claret Cup. Lemonade. 
Champagne (Ruinart, 1893). 

Having accounted for three essentials of a 
successful dance, let us now turn to the dancers, 
a question of secondary importance. For to 
only accomplished dancers are accomplished part- 
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ners essential, and where music, floor, and supper 
are inferior, the finest waltzers can only revolve in 
misery; whereas with a good brand of champagne, 
game pie, and tniffled txirkey at one's mercy, no 
evening can be wholly a failure. 

Everybody but KiUigrew (with whose cloth tam- 
pering is inadmissible) was in fancy costume of 
some kind, as thus: 

Barnes, Antiquarian, had elected for the 
Druid's dress. Crowned with mistletoe, robed in 
a sheet, armed with a cardboard sickle, stained as 
to the cheeks with cobalt blue from somebody's 
paint-box, he moved about the room reciting from 
time to time the names of Welsh villages and 
bounding every now and then, Druid-like, into 
the air. His wife, in a striped petticoat and with 
a kerchief over her head, impersonated a New- 
haven Fishwife. Mrs. KiUigrew, with the spear 
that Benson saw being gilded, and the crescent 
that he surprised in the act of being silvered, 
clad moreover in that which wotdd have been a 
night-gown if it had not been a chiton, spumed 
the boards in the likeness of Diana. Mr. Bugg's 
dress-coat had been turned inside out so that he 
might call himself The Seamy Side. Mrs. Bugg 
had tied her abundant hair into two long pig- 
tails, improvised a snowy Dutch cap out of three 
handkerchiefs, rolled up the sleeves of a loose 
blouse, borrowed a red flannel petticoat from the 
third housemaid, and figiured as Miss Hook of 
Holland. Frank Watson was a comic Scotsman, 
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with a plaid rug disposed about his middle, kilt- 
wise, a tam-o'-shanter belonging to Delia (he had 
stuck a great feather in it), bare knees, and a 
brush-broom for sporran. His dinner-jacket and 
vest, an immense topaz in his shirt front, and cot- 
ton-wool, dyed vermilion (invaluable paint-box of 
somebody or other!) and gummed to his young 
cheeks, completed his disgtiise. His mother said 
she was Queen Elizabeth. Nobody saw the like- 
ness, but she had cut herself a great paper rufif 
and was considered to have conformed sufficiently 
to the rule of masquerade. Mrs. Day having 
brought a patch-work quilt to St. Mithian, to bind 
it and line it, held a very strong position. When 
she had draped it all over her and covered her 
mouth with white chiffon, if she was not the Be- 
gum of Futtypoorsikri she was nothing. Of the 
Watson girls, Delia, festooned in latirel from the 
garden, represented Leafy Jime, Ruth was a 
Druse Maiden, and Maud, the White Prophet. 
It was here that the bath towels came in. The 
Prophet was distinguishable from the Maiden 
only by his turban. 

Petre — I will explain Petre in a moment — ^was 
blessed above men by having a real fancy dress in 
his portmanteau. He carried it with him on all 
his travels, for, as he said to Delia Watson at sup- 
per, "One never knows when one may have to 
make an ass of oneself at a fancy-dress ball, and 
it 's just as well to do it properly." His costtune 
was a harlequin's, very fine indeed, and when he 
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and Mrs. Day took the floor together, it made the 
assistance blink. 

Elizabeth chose to be a Puritan because she had 
a simple grey dress in her portmanteau. She 
added a white fichu and big white cuffs, and there 
she was. But there was no plastering done to 
Elizabeth's hair. She did n*t mind being out of 
her period so long as the anachronism became her. 

As for Mr. Yule, he had been tmprovided with 
any kind of fancy dress up to the moment when 
the band began to time up. Plebs were all about 
him in the hall, concerned plebs, who reproached 
him for not taking them into his confidence, them- 
selves for not thinking of this one essential cos- 
tume. It seemed shocking to them to have the 
founder of their feast in plain evening dress, though 
it was indeed a relief to discover that he possessed 
the clothes of ceremony. If he had only given 
them a hint of his case! . . . Something could 
surely have been organised. They felt that they 
had all been inexpressibly selfish. Mrs. Bugg was 
ready to weep about it. Mrs. Day cast round in 
her mind for something which, even at this elev- 
enth hour and fifty-ninth minute should save the 
situation. Mr. Yule besought them not to worry 
about him. It was n't their fault that he was so 
stupid that he could n't think out a disguise for 
himself. He begged them to dance and enjoy 
themselves, for by now Wein Wetb und Gesang 
was calling to them from the dandng-room. But 
they would not go in. 
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At this moment there descended the staircase 
and presented themselves before Mr. Yule, a 
certain Druse Maiden and a certain White 
Prophet who, with elaborate oriental salaams, 
entreated his acceptance of a large fur coat, 
and a close-fitting seal-skin cap. The former was 
liberally besewn with cotton -wool snowflakes; 
the latter was wreathed in bright holly. "We 
thought that perhaps you wotdd like to be Santa 
Claus," said the Druse Maiden; and the White 
Prophet giggled and said, **Yes, please be Santa 
Claus"; and the Druse Maiden added, **It really 
won't hurt your coat a bit, you know, and we '11 
take it all off to-morrow." 

So Mr. Yule, for several dances, perspired in 
fur as the patron saint of children, thieves, and 
Aberdeen. 

George Norton was a 

Stop a moment. I have promised to explain 
Petre, and I will. But he must wait a little longer 
while I deal with the presence at the Plebs' Hop 
of the gang's ninth man. For this is a serious 
business. Here is this young fellow breaking his 
mother's heart, infuriating his Uncle, putting the 
best people to inconvenience and jeopardising his 
whole future. We can't content ourselves with 
** George Norton was a So and So," and pass on to 
explain Petre. We can't do that. We must go 
into this. 

And it will give us at last an opportunity of 
getting away from the public rooms of Roskelly's, 
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and joining that cosy little family party in the 
General's private sitting-room. And we shotdd 
be mad to neglect such an opportunity. 



(2) 



They cut for partners, and it was discovered 
that there were only eight of them. The Gen- 
eral's eyebrows went up. 

"Where is George?" he asked. "Where is 
George? Why is George not here? Are we to 
wait all night for George. Are we? Are we?" 

"He '11 come in a moment, I expect," said Mrs. 
Norton, twittering. 

"He loses his chance of this rubber," the Gen- 
eral announced. "Mrs. Caffyn, which seats shall 
we have?" 

The eight sat down. Play began. Presently 
the door opened. 

"George, my boy," said the General, as he 
marked two in clubs, "you 're out of this one." 

George's voice, hollow and muffled, made 
answer thus — "Ha! ha!" 

The General looked up. "You see," he said, 
"we didn't wait—" His jaw fell. "What 
tomfoolery is this, sir?" he demanded. 

"I just looked in," said his nephew, "to say 
that you can count me out altogether to-night. 
Glad you did n't wait for me. I 'm going to the 
dance, you know." 

The young man was fotmd to be draped in a 
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large black rug. It was hung upon him in the 
fashion which the Spanish conspirator adopts in 
fiction and on the stage (and for all I know, in 
Spain), when he goes abroad upon his dark er- 
rands. One end of it was thrown over a shoulder 
and concealed the lower part of his face. Between 
two fingers which protruded from among its folds 
a cigarette was held. A black, low-crowned, felt 
hat (Killigrew's) was pulled over his eyes, which 
he had narrowed mysteriously. He crouched 
rather than stood. "H0I6," he said. **I am a 
Catalonian Anarchist.*' 

The General fixed his eyeglass. He reddened 
alarmingly— alarmingly, that is to say, for any 
one who didn't know him. He appeared to 
struggle with himself. Then he dropped the eye- 
glass, bent down, and cut for Mrs. Norton. 
"Martha," he said, "pray deal." 

Mrs. Norton miserably dealt. Her brother's 
silence was highly intimidating. Any kind of 
explosion wotdd have been better than this. An 
offence which was so deep that the General was 
imable to express it in words was altogether be-, 
yond her experience. And such an offence her 
child, her George, had given. " Oh," she thought, 
"foolish, foolish boy, to risk so much, for the sake 
of so little ! That hateful Mr. Yule ! " While she 
distributed the cards, Mr. Yule presented him- 
self to her imagination as a sort of incarnation of 
evil, plotting her boy's ruin. 

"A misdeal," said Mrs. Caffyn, who had been 
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watching for it. This lady was always fairly well 
abreast of what was going on about her. Her 
bright cold eyes had not failed to remark Mrs. 
Norton's disorder. Her first quick sight of 
George's costume had wakened in her bosom the 
pleasurable anticipation of a row. Sitting quite 
still, she had waited to be entertained. But the 
General had done better for her than she had 
hoped. The situation had developed along a line 
of which she had not dreamed. She was not 
being simply amused. She was being stimtdated, 
excited. There was cutting oflf with a shilling 
in the General's silence, in his deadly polite- 
ness to his sister. She no longer wished that she 
had made Tom abandon the bridge to-night and 
dance with her. This was worth infinitely more 
than a few waltzes. She would not, for instance, 
have experienced the subtle delight of predicting 
this misdeal — ^and seeing it happen. 

Meanwhile the other table had finished its 
rubber in two prodigious games, a no-trump 
declaration, and a doubled no-trumper. The 
players had been too much absorbed in the fate of 
their cards on the table to appreciate what was 
going on elsewhere. They were, however, dimly 
conscious that George Norton was in the room. 
Hindlip pushed back his chair with a satisfied 
laugh. He had won. **That was what I call a 
thoroughly interesting rubber," he said. "Come 
and cut in, Norton." 
. " I 'm going to the dance," said George steadily, 

Z4 
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He was by no means ignorant of what he was 
doing. No more than his mother had he failed 
to understand the significance of the General's 
silence; no less than Mrs. Caffyn had he grasped 
that of his mother's misdeal. His mind was very 
wide awake indeed. 

He had done this thing deliberately. 

Dtning the last twenty-four hours his whole 
outlook on Ufe seemed to have changed. It was 
as if all the perspectives and values of the world 
in which he Uved had suffered a radical altera- 
tion. Things which had appeared large, import- 
ant, desirable had shrunk suddenly in size tmtil 
they were no longer seriously to be regarded. 
Things which had been far off, misty, unessential, 
were now up against his very eye, clear of outline, 
vital. The accent with which people spoke their 
words, the turns of their speech, their voices, the 
way they wore their hair, the cut of their clothes, 
the pattern of their neck-ties, the character of 
their occupations — ^it was by these things that he 
had all his Ufe been judging his fellow men and 
women. Now he had discovered a wholly new 
set of standards. 

Though he had been less ready than many of his 
kind to maintain the barrier beyond which is 
bounderdom, George had always believed that this 
barrier was a very real and important thing. 
Everybody that he met he had tmconsciously 
classified as being within it or outside it. If he 
had kept a little private door in it for his own use. 
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if he had found it easy, if not pleasant, to be 
amiable to all dasses of the community, stepping 
through his door readily when the invitation was 
proffered in a friendly spirit, he had always done so 
with a certain feeling of kindly condescension, 
never with any idea that he was in the least de- 
gree bound to offer any return invitation. The 
attitude was instinctive, never examined, bom of 
the Public School and Oxford. There were cer- 
tain people who were all right in their own place 
but all wrong in yours. There was no harm in 
chatting to your Kensington bus-driver, but to 
take him in with you to the dance to which you 
were going would be ridiculous. This was an ex- 
treme case. There were many less simple. The 
man, for instance, that one could dine at one's 
club, but would not ask to one's home; the man 
with whom one would willingly play a round of 
golf, but who could not be included in a theatre 
party. Oh, the barrier had been maintained by 
George, high and strong. And now it had dwin- 
dled into something barely perceptible, a mere 
remnant, like the long, low billow in the turf that 
marks the place of ancient battlements. Still 
there, of course, like other artificialities, it was now 
robbed of all interest and significance. When Mr. 
Bugg, for instance, said^ *'What H-ho!" he no 
longer occluded himself behind a dense, forbidding 
rampart. He only stood just beyond a little 
movmd of rubbish and was visible as a good- 
hearted, genial, middle-aged man with a conven- 
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tionally waggish txim of mind. On the other 
hand, the bridge party was no more a gathering 
of pleasant people for whom he had a mild liking, 
partly because they played a decent hand at cards, 
partly because they were the sort of people among 
whom he was accustomed to live. The bridge 
party had become a menace and a terror, a thing 
that demanded three or four precious hours of his 
time, hours which might be spent in dancing with 
Elizabeth, hours he was not prepared to give up. 

That his Uncle would be angry he knew. The 
General's opinion of Mr. Yule and the Plebs* 
Hop had been expressed during dinner in quite tm- 
mistakable language. George, by ranging himself 
on the side of the plebs, must inevitably be regarded 
as a traitor. But George had come to a dividing 
point where he had to ask himself if his Uncle's 
anger mattered. Twenty-four hours ago he 
wotild not have been such a fool (according to the 
views of things which he then held) as to risk his 
inheritance for a hotel dance. For knowing his 
Uncle as he did he was certain that the old man 
would be furiously angry with him. But this 
was not twenty-four hours ago. He looked 
neither upon this dance nor upon his inheritance, 
nor upon anything else, with the eyes of twenty- 
four hours ago. And the possessions of General 
Wemyss-Wanklyn no longer occupied so large a 
part of the scenery as they had done — ^as they still 
did for poor Mrs. Norton. 

Now, all the broad acres and the soundly-in- 
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vested personalty of his Uncle were of no accx)tmt 
at all beside a single dance with Elizabeth Day. 
Nor did he care how much inconvenience he 
caused to the bridge party by absenting himself. 
He was quite foolish and reckless and self-seeking 
and unmanageable this evening. And he had put 
all thought of Barton Court out of his head. 

"I 'm going to dance," he announced. 

''My dear Norton," cried Hindlip, "what are 
you thinking about? You 're necessary. With- 
out you we have n't a ninth player." 

**I know," said George. "Sorry — ^but I'm 
going to dance." 

"Oh, hang it all!" said Benson. "And what 
about us?" 

"Well, why not dance too?" 

"My good chap," said Bayliss, "don't be 
absurd. Come and cut in. Dandng be hanged ! ' ' 
Bayliss's weak knee caused him to think little of 
dancing. 

"Yes, Georgie," Mrs. Norton bleated from the 
other table, "cut in like a dear boy." 

The little quaver in his mother's voice made 
George hesitate. " Oh ! " he said, * * I expect you 'U 
get on all right without me for once." 

"No, indeed we can't," said his mother, foolish 
with terror. ' ' Can we, Rob ? ' ' 

"If you would attend to the game, Martha," 
said the General, "we should all be obliged to 
you." He led his last card and picked up his 
pencil to score. * * Benson, ' ' he said, ' * suppose you 
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get hold of that fellow — what 's his name? Jelf, 
Jelf, is n't it? to make a ninth. I expect he 'U be 
glad to come in. He 's informed me more than 
once that he is a very keen bridge-player.'* He 
began to add up his column. 

This amotmted to a command. *'Good idea," 
said Benson and got up. ** Won't think better of 
it?" he asked George in a whisper. Benson was 
not a malicious man. He didn't want to sfee 
Norton make an ass of himself and a hash of his 
prospects. " Better come in," he added. ** You '11 
vex the old gentleman, you know." 

**I know," said George. He was now seek- 
ing about for some means of taking himself out 
of the room becomingly. He had declared him- 
self, and nothing could be gained by lingering. 
For this is the reason why dramatic situations in 
real life are so unpopular. There is no author to 
provide suitable exits. 

They offered him no help. Beyond Hindlip's 
and his mother's protests nothing was said that 
gave him any opening. Their displeasure was 
silent, and with that kind a man can do nothing 
but endure it. George had been in an exalted 
mood when he came into the room; ready to ex- 
plain at length why he considered them mis- 
taken in having nothing to do with the dance; to 
tell them, if need be, what he thought of their 
whole attitude towards their fellow guests; to 
prophesy, to call upon the name of the Lord, 
to strike his hand upon the place, to shame them, 
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to justify himself. But when a body of people 
turns its back upon you, you can do none of 
these things with any satisfaction to yourself. 
And this was what these people did to George. 
They ignored him. He was aware of the cold 
shoulder. It maddened him. Confotmd them! 
They imderstood how to do that kind of thing. 
"Silly damned fools," thought George Norton as 
he slipped out of the room in Benson's wake and 
went to his bedroom for the gloves which, he had 
discovered, he had left behind him. 



(3) 



Jelf and Petre were playing their customary 
three hundred up in the billiard-room. 

These two undefined creatures were wont to 
draw together of an evening. Few men can do 
altogether without social intercouse of some kind, 
and hitherto Jelf had been driven, what time the 
General and others had left the lounge for their 
bridge tables, to condescend upon the company of 
the only non-pleb left to him. Similarly Petre, 
though jealous of Jelf 's privileges, had been tmable 
to isolate himself completely when society of an 
imcompromising nature was offered to him. 
Billiards with Jelf — even Jelf's billiards — ^was 
better than the lounge. 

So it had become habitual with Jelf, as the door 
closed upon the last of the General's party, to 
lean over towards Petre, where he sat lonely under 
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his chosen palm, and to break the silence of the 
lounge (now delivered over to the gloom of pleb- 
dom — ^I speak of pre- Yule evenings), with the 
question, spoken loudly as became one who sat on 
this particular sofa, "Shall we have our usual?" 

Then Petre would say, "With pleasiue," and the 
two would rise slowly, easily, without embarrass- 
ment, and make their way among the chairs and 
tables to the door, stroking their moustaches, 
or jingling the keys in their trousers pockets, or 
otherwise indicating that they were unaware of 
the sullen eyes which rested upon their backs. 
And so to the billiard-room, almost happy. 

To-night the score stood at Petre 43, Jelf 32, 
when the door opened and Benson looked in. 

"Ah!" he said brightly. "Here you are then, 
Mr. Jelf." Benson thus established two points; 
first, that he was looking for Jelf and not for 
Petre; secondly, the degree of intimacy which he 
was prepared to allow to Jelf. So long as Jelf was 
Mr. Jdf , so long he remained at arm's length. 

Jelf's pulse quickened. There was affability 
in Benson's voice. What did this portend? 
"Yes," he said, "here I am." Thus, as quickly as 
might be and as far as the circumstances per- 
mitted, he disassociated himself from the doubt- 
ful Petre. Then he made a miScue, but he did not 
think of swearing, so anxious was he to hear what 
Benson had come to say. 

"You play bridge, I think," said Benson. 

Petre scored one, addressed himself to his ball, 
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and began to play. At this moment he loathed 
Jelf • As for Benson he despised him, him and his 
whole damned crew. 

"Yes," said Jelf, as he chalked his cue and 
moved towards Benson. "Yes, I play a great deal 
of bridge." 

"General Wemyss-Wanklyn," said Benson, " was 
wondering if you wotdd care to join our little party 
upstairs. I can promise you some good rubbers." 

"I shall be charmed," said Jelf, positively lay- 
ing down his cue. 

"Oh," said Benson, "but you must finish your 
game, Mr. Jelf. You must, of course, finish your 
game." 

Petre went on with his break. He was n't go- 
ing to give the swine any help. Jelf hesitated, 
looked at the score, brightened up, as Petre made 
a cannon. "That takes you to fifty." He said 
"Shall we not knock off, don't you think?" 

" Yes," said Petre. He did n't want to play with 
the botmder. He watched the red settle down near 
the spot and Jelf 's ball stop on the lip of a middle 
pocket. By this time Jelf had his coat on. 

"Just let me wash my paws," he said to Benson 
(he had a qualm about "paws" but ventured on 
it) "and then I 'm with you. I owe the box six- 
pence." He produced the coin, paid the box. 
"Thanks for the game, Mr. Petre," he said, 
establishing Petre's position, and "After you" to 
Benson. 

Petre was alone. 
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For a few seconds he stood staring at the door 
while a deep frown made ugly his yoting, smooth 
forehead. Then he turned once more to the table 
and potted Jelf 's ball. He flung his cue into the 
rack, put on his coat, and went out for a lonely 
evening in a little smoking-room that was some- 
where in the back premises. 

For the front part of the hotel was no good to 
Petre to-night. That botmding lot had taken 
possession of it. 

As he left the billiard-room the strains of Wein 
Weib und Gesang wooed his ears and his feet. 
Petre was a fervent dancer. Under happier con- 
ditions he would have been in the thick of it, out 
there in the drawing-room. But how was he to 
fight in among a lot of folk that he did n't know? 
He thought of the harlequin's dress upstairs in his 
trunk and he swore aloud. 

"Shall I?" he asked aloud. ''Shall I? Just 
to show 'em, the stuck-up sherds!" 

But he knew that this was folly. There was no 
room for him in the drawing-room. He bitterly 
regretted the attitude which he had adopted to- 
wards the plebs. If he had only known what 
absolute swine the General and Company were I 
But it was too late now. 

He would clear out to-morrow. 

He was damned if he was going to stay at a 
place like this, where a lot of confounded snobs 
— On the word he abandoned this train of 
thought. 
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"Angrily he strode through the long passage 
which led to his chosen refuge. At the end of it 
was a staircase, down which that chap Norton, 
wrapped up in a rug, was rushing. Petre scowled 
and passed on. 

"Hullo,** said George. "Where are you go- 
ing? Ain't you dancing?" Petre halted. "No," 
he said over his shoulder, longing to say, "Yes!" 

"Oh rot!" said George cheerily. "Come on. 
Stick a flower in your buttonhole and call your- 
self Kew Gardens. Old Yule 's got three of 
Tchepp's Band from town." ^ 

Petre weakened. ^ 

"I don't know anybody," he said. 

"No more do I," said George. "But I'll 
introduce you to them." 

"Will you?" asked Petre. Suddenly an idea 
came into his mind. "You ain't playing bridge, 
then?" he asked. 

"The others are," said George. "But not for 
me, thanks." 

"By Jove!" exclaimed Petre. 
^ "What 'sup?" 

"Nothing. Only I'm going to dance." Jelf 
had been asked as a stop-gap. Petre felt better. 
Those people upstairs had gall enough for any- 
thing. A good thing for them they had n't asked 
him, Petre. He 'd have told them his opinion of 
them pretty plainly, by gad, he would! Poor old 
Jelf! 

It flattered Petre, moreover, that this man 
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Norton should wish to know him and introduce 
him to dance partners. Norton was in up to the 
neck with the best people. Petre's perceptions 
were not the clearest in the world. 

** Good/* said George, ''come on. We '11 rig up 
a disguise for yoix." 

"As a matter of fact," said Petre, "I have a 
dress in my room. Shoved it in my trunk, you 
know, in case anything of this sort happened. 
I '11 go and put it on. See you later." He 
sprang up the staircase and vanished while George 
ran down the passage in the direction of the music. 

(4) 

Among George's half-dozen accomplishments 
was ball-room dancing. He was a distinguished 
waltzer. One look, therefore, at Elizabeth as she 
went rotmd the room with Killigrew told him the 
worst. The top of the parson's head revolved at 
one steady level, tmdeviating from its plane as the 
rotating horizontal dnmi of a machine, declaring 
him the perfect, uninspired mover to music. 
But the head of Elizabeth! Dear, dear! It 
h9pped. It hopped sadly. No room for doubt. 
It hopped — once in each turn. 

Somehow — ^foolishly in a man of his experience 
— George had assumed that this girl was a fine 
dancer. Her slim, light body, her easy walk, the 
grace of her hands and neck and head had led his 
judgment astray. He knew perfectly well that 
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these things have nothing to do with waltzing, 
that she who reminds one of a sausage is just as 
likely to dance well (or rather, ill) in a ball-room, 
as is she who reminds one of a lily. 

Even now, with the evidence of that pretty, 
hopping head before him, he was tmable all at 
once to abandon his belief. It seemed easier to 
refuse credit to his eyes than to tmderstand that 
this girl cotdd do anything badly. But there are 
limits even to the self-deception of the lover. 
He may see beauty where it does not exist, dis- 
cover charm where there is none, wit where it is to 
seek, warmth in a stone. But skill, where he him- 
self is sldlftd, he may not in its absence find. 

*' It 's not the parson," thought George. " Good 
lord! she can't dance for toffee." 

At haphazard he took out a Watson, found her 
movements tolerable, let himself go, and per- 
mitted Strauss for a while to soothe his disap- 
pointment. 

When the next dance began he succeeded in 
getting to Elizabeth before any one else. She 
said: "I can't dance, you know." George said 
nothing. He didn't care whether she could 
dance or not. They began. It was horrible. 
After two rounds of the room, she suddenly 
stopped. '*This is rotten for you," she said. 
**Let's sit down." 

"On the contrary," said George. "Let's go 
on. 

"Do you mind?" she asked. "I mean, if it 's 
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really too awftd, say so. I shan't be offended. 
I know I can't do it. But I long to." 

"You shall," he said. ''It's that jump you 
give at the turn." 

"Yes," she cried. "Tell me. Tell me. J '11 
be a good pupil. Don't spare my feelings." 
George asked for nothing better. 

"Try to imagine," he said, "that your head 
jtist touches the ceiling, that the ceiling is glass, 
that if you crack it you '11 break your neck, and 
that if you leave it you '11 fall down dead." 

"I will," she said humbly. 

"Glide," said George, "that's the word. 
You want to go as if it is the bit of floor you 
are on which is moving you about. Do you see? 
Now." 

They departed upon a new excursion. He held 
her as if he were made of iron, controlling that 
jump at the turn. By the end of the dance there 
was an improvement, perceptible, not great. 

"The hall," she said. "I must go somewhere 
with a high roof. This one is crushing me. 
That 's a frightful idea of yours, Mr. Norton." 

"It works," he said. "Given imagination in 
the patient, it works every time. Until some one 
put it into my head, I leapt like a kangaroo." 

"I'm obliged to you," she said, "and chiefly 
because you don't lie to me. Mr. ICilligrew told 
me I was a beautiful dancer. Think of it, and he 
a clergyman." 

"You see," said George, ^^KUligrew don't care 
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whether you dance well or badly." She said no 
more until they were on a sofa in the hall. 

Then she exclaimed at the excellence of the 
music. 

*' Yes," said George, "it 's very good. Do you 
like dogs?" 

"Dogs?" she said, startled. "Did you say 
dogs, Mr. Norton?" 

"I said dogs." 

"Yes," she said, "of course I. like dogs. But 

"i 

"Good," said George. "And bicycling — ^you 
enjoy it?" 

"Why, certainly I enjoy it, Mr. Norton 



" Ah ! Now about last year's Academy. Your 
favourite picture, please." She looked at him. 
^^ "You jump about," she said slowly. "Don't 
you rather jtunp about? Imagine that yom* head 
just touches the ceiling—- — " 

"Tread upon me," said he, "but don't talk 
about the music." 

'My idle chatter bores you, perhaps." 

'No," said George; "it maddens me." 

Her nostrils dilated slightly as she fanned her- 
self. "I hope you 're not being as rude as you 
seem," she said. 

"Most people's small-talk," said George, "is 
boring. Such people have nothing better to 
give. One submits. With you I revolt." 

"Ah," she said brightly, "a compliment." 
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'* Compliments be hanged ! " said George, testily. 
" One does n't pay you compliments.'* 

"Does one," she asked, "find me some lemon- 
ade?" 

Thus she got rid of him for a moment, and 
while she was turning this and that over in her 
mind, Mr. Yule let go his anchor by the sofa and 
asked her if she approved of the entertainment. 
So when George came back he found himself third 
in a conversation and his affectionate regard for 
Mr. Yule sustained damage. Then a radiant 
harlequin was perceived creeping down the stair- 
case, who proved to be Petre and had to be in- 
troduced to Elizabeth and a Watson or two and 
Mrs. Day. And then the tubby little man who 
sat at the piano struck the opening bars of a 
lancers. Barnes came up to claim Elizabeth. 
She gave George a smile and went away from him. 

But the smile was of the right kind. 

George lanced happily with Mrs. Bugg. 

Presently, after another waltz, they were in the 
lounge, and when it emptied they remained and 
George gave instruction. And then they ha.d 
another dance and then they separated. And 
while the plebs hopped through another lancers, 
George smoked a cigarette in the porch, and took 
the moon into his confidence. 

Barton Cotut forced itself upon his attention. 

Lord! if Bristow only knew how important it 
was! 

Once in a good job like Barton Court, a man had 
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some kind of right to think of getting married. 
One could run Barton Court on one's head. There 
would be no diflficulty about that; no likelihood 
of one's not giving value for one's salary. And 
he should suppose that he could manage to get 
on all right with Bristow. Nothing cantanker- 
ous about Bristow. A good sort. When he got 
the job — if he got it— he would be in it for life 
(for Bristow's life, at any rate), barring tmforeseen 
accidents. Yes, once confirmed in the appoint- 
ment he would have a clear right to ask her. But 
ttotil that happened, dash it all! his hands were 
tied. He could n't go ahead with any confidence. 

Suppose, for instance, Bristow wrote to say 
that he was n't going to give him the place. He 
turned cold at the thought. Shrank away from 
it, faced it again. Where would he be then? 
Eh? What kind of a figure would he cut then? 
A plucky lot of right he would have to ask her 
then, with his confounded htmdred a year, and 
not a single, dashed, decent prospect of ever mak- 
ing another sixpence. 

For if Barton Court fell through, where was he 
to look for another chance? 

As usual his thoughts turned gloomily to 
Canada, the place where fortimes were made. 
But to leave England! And the Canada scheme 
would mean waiting for her indefinitely. And 
he was dashed if he 'd ask any girl to agree to 
marry him on the strength of any problematical, 
blooming f orttme that he might make in Canada 

Z5 
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after fifty or sixty years of toil. That wasn't 
at all the dean potato. No. 

But if Bristow would only play the game and 
say "Yes," everything in the garden would be 
lovely and a man could go ahead. Would go 
ahead, by gad! 

He strolled out from the porch and applied an 
eye to the narrow slit made by one of the draw- 
ing-room blinds and the side of its window. He 
feasted this eye with the sight of his Puritan. 
She was dancing with Mr. Yule and evidently 
very happy. It was clear that neither of them 
knew very much about the lancers, and that this 
was a matter of the least importance to them. 
Frank Watson and a sister and Killigrew pulled 
them about and kept the set in something like 
order (there is always somebody to do this), but 
in spite of the efforts of these experts there has 
seldom been seen a more knotty Grand Chain. 
Never, however, has there been one marked by a 
more healthy spirit of enjojnnent. 

**Bless them," thought George. "They're in 
another world." 

The music stopped and the plebs simultaneously 
burst into loud demands for a repetition of the 
Grand Chain. They proposed this night to sip 
the last drop in the cup of pleasure. Among the 
loudest pairs of hands was Mr. Yule's. He was 
quite scarlet in the face. His^ holly-wreathed fur 
cap was all on one side. So were his spectacles. 
Behind them his blue eyes shone with excitement 
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like a child's. He stood near the piano, and 
George caught the exchange of a wink between 
the pianist and the fiddler as they struck up. 
Now when the band, unurged, repeats the Grand 
Chain of the second lancers, it spells complete 
success for a dance, because it means that the 
proper spirit is abroad, the spirit which nothing, 
not a band's boredom itself, shall resist. 

And indeed, the band gave itself no airs at all. 
Fragment though it was of the most fashionable 
dance-orchestra in London, it behaved through- 
out this little festivity, there in the remote pro- 
vincial wilderness of Cornwall, with the most 
singular friendliness and readiness to oblige. As 
the pianist vowed at supper, '*He didn't know 
what had come to him, but there! for such a nice 
old bloke, one 'd pligh one's fingers orf and here 
was his best and brightest!" and the fiddle said, 
"Rahzer!" and the comet grunted his assent as 
he stopped wolfing pressed beef, and took off a 
glass to the health of Mr. Yule. 

Now it is not my intention to overload you with 
this dance of plebs. My only wish is to' make it 
quite clear to you that the affair was a prodigious 
success. Having established this fact, let me get 
on with my story, for it would be a pity if you 
should be the only person to be bored. 

So now we will take a jump to twelve o'clock 
(if you please), what time the revelry downstairs 
is at its highest pitch (for they are all wishing 
each other a Merry Christmas and singing Auld 
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Lang Syne in the hall), and we will invite our- 
selves once again into the private sitting-room of 
General Wemyss-Wanklyn, at the moment when 
that angry gentleman smacks down his last card 
and says, "I protest against this pandemonium," 
and rises from the table. 

(5) 

''So do I," said Mrs. Cafifyn. I think this lady 
nursed the hope that the General would, if pro- 
perly stimulated, go out on to the landing and 
curse the plebs or make some dreadful and deli- 
cious scene which would pay her for sitting all 
evening at cards while Tchepp's Band played 
waltzes beneath her chair. It was Jelf who had 
reported the presence of Tchepp's Band in the 
hotel. The first waltz had excited comment. 
That was no St. Mithian piano-ttmer at work in 
the drawing-room. And a fiddle! And a comet! 
''There *s nothing the matter with their music," 
Mrs. Hindlip had said. Then Jelf, entering, in a 
sort of trance, with Benson, had told them the 
facts about the band. "One of the plebs," he 
said (he felt himself at last definitely entitled 
to use this word), "told another in my hearing." 
He appreciated the necessity of making it quite 
dear that he had not had it direct from the pleb. 

"Pandemonium," the General repesLted. "I 
say pan-de-mon-ium. Listen to the brutes ! Auld 
Lang Syne now! Pah! Pah! Why not Beer, 
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Glorious Beer, while they 're about it, confound 
them!" 

"Why," cried Mrs. HindKp, who had noticed 
the dock, **it's twelve. How delicious! A 
Merry Christmas, General." 

The General paused with his finger on the 
spring of a syphon and glared sotirly at her. 
Never has a less happy moment been chosen for 
the expression of this wish. 

It is not always the great injuries that excite 
the bitterest resentment. As a scratch may give 
more pain than a stab to the heart, so a social 
slight, possibly unintentional, may rankle where a 
crime may be condoned. There are people who 
would think it an honour to be crippled by a care- 
less Duke at a shoot, while if the same Duke should 
cut them in the street they would hate him forever. 

Until the arrival of Mr. Yule, the General had 
been the King-Pin at Roskelly's. Mr. Yule had 
bowled him out. He might tell himself as much 
as he pleased that a few boxmding folk, down at 
St. Mithian for the holidays, could do nothing to 
disturb him. He was disturbed. The consid- 
eration which he had enjoyed was his no longer. 
The waiters in the dining-room were less eager to 
wait upon him. He had been compelled to reject 
a chicken's leg at dinner to-night, and hitherto he 
had seen nothing but wings at Roskelly's. A 
straw shows where the wind sits. The very 
menials of the place had dethroned him. As 
for the plebs, their attitude had become xm- 
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mistakable. As he passed them, about in the 
hotel, he was aware of subtle differences in their 
attitudes. They no longer affected not to be 
there. They seemed to stare at him, hardily, impu- 
dently. He discovered a sort of swagger about 
them. They were no longer humble. They raised 
their voices in the corridors. 

Ytde was at the bottom of all this. 

Yes, no one but Yule was responsible. He had 
poisoned Roskelly's for them all. Before he 
came the place had been a delightftil place. 
Rather too plebby of late, but plebs quite under 
control. Now it was tmendurable. 

Mrs. Hindlip wished him, the General, a Merry 
Christmas, did she? With Ytile leading the 
plebs in Avdd Lang Syne? The General was very 
much obliged to Mrs. Hindlip. 

''It is impossible," he said, "to play a respect- 
able game of cards in such a thieves' kitchen as 
this has become. Farthing nap by the light of a 
candle in a beer bottle occurs to me as the most 
suitable recreation for visitors to Roskelly's. If 
this goes on I shall leave. How is a man to get 
any sleep with this saturnalia in progress tmder 
his very bedroom? And what guaranty have we 
that it won't be repeated? Now they have be- 
gun, why not have a dance every night? Did I 
come down here for quiet, or did I not?" 

Mrs. Caffyn yawned. The General was let- 
ting off his steam in a way that offered no pros- 
pect of amusement. 
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"Well," she said, '*I 'm for bed. Thank good- 
ness my room is at the farther end of the hotel." 
Having thus emphasised the General's disadvan- 
tages she got up, nodded to the company, and 
drifted out of the room. Tom Caffyn followed, 
to unhook her. The others took themselves off. 
Jelf thought it necessary to thank the General, 
before he left the room, for a very pleasant 
evening. 

''Glad you've enjoyed it, sir," said the Gen- 
eral. " More than I Ve done." 

Soon he was alone with his sister. 

"Good-night, Rob," she said. 

'* * Thank you, Martha. I don't see much chance 
of it." He threw himself down in a chair. Mrs. 
Norton moved to the door, halted there, turned. 

"Rob, — " she began. Here a picture which 
hung a little crooked caught her eye. She set it 
straight. 

"Well, Martha, well?" 

"Don't be angry with George, Rob. He is so 
fond of dancing, you know." She came towards 
him with a little appealing movement. 

"My dear Martha," said the General, yawning, 
"what makes you suppose that I am angry with 
George?" 

" I thought," she said. " I fancied " 

"Nothing of the sort, Martha, nothing of the 
kind. Why shotildn't George dance with his 
friends. I have nothing to say to George's 
movements. Nothing at all. My wishes have no 
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weight with George. I am nothing to George, 
George always does just what he pleases, quite 
regardless of my desires or advice. Why not? 
He has a hundred a year. He has, I say, a hun- 
dred a year." 

"Rob, don't talk like that. Please, dear 
Rob, don't say that." 

'*I am inexpressibly weary, Martha," said the 
General. "I wotild rather not say anything." 

"But Rob, " 

"Oh!" cried the General, violently. "Get to 
bed, can't you?" 

She went slowly out of the room and, once in 
the passage, gave way to tears. 

And the General sat on in his chair, chewing 
a cigar and staring in among the dying coals, 
while below him the plebs hopped through yet 
another lancers, which George sat out with Eliza- 
beth Day. 
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CHAPTER XII 

(I) 

CHRISTMAS dawned sunny and still. 
George woke, at peace with all man- 
kind. For a few minutes he lay contemplating 
the excellence of life. It is true that he knew 
nothing of Bristow's intentions. It is true that he 
had seriously offended his uncle. It is true that 
his whole position was unsatisfactory and pre- 
carious. These things didn't matter. If they 
came into his mind at all they were instantly 
kicked out. Elizabeth had been kind. There 
were to be more lessons in waltzing. She and her 
mother were here for a month. All was well. 

He rose, dressed leisurely and went down to 
breakfast, taking with him four parcels. 

In the hall he foxmd a little body of smiling 
people gathered in front of a notice, tacked to the 
wall. It was thus conceived: 

Mr. Yule requests the honour of your company at a 

LUNCHEON PICNIC 

At Land's End. 

Carriages will be at the door at 10.30. 

Don't forget your rug. 

233 
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"More jimketing," said Barnes, as George 
joined the group. *' Santa Claus is putting up a 
driving party now. Incomparable old gentleman ! 
I didn't know such men were made. But he 
is n't a man. He 's something cosmic. As boun- 
tiful nattire showers its gifts upon undeserving 
humanity, so does he upon us. And we receive 
them jojrftilly in the confident expectation of 
more, not asking for explanations. Before his 
munificence we are dumb." 

Barnes's periods had rather the air of having 
been put together on the previous night for use in 
proposing Mr. Yule's health at supper (Killi- 
grew did it, however,) and being now produced at 
this their earliest opporttmity. But perhaps he 
was only rehearsing for the picnic. 

''He's a knock-out," said Mr. Bugg, ex- 
pressing Barnes's sentiment much better than 
Barnes. 

"He 's a love," said Maud Watson. "I adore 
him. I shotild like to kiss him. And I will — 
xmder the mistletoe, of course — ^before I 'm a day 
older." 

"Maud," said her mother, "come to your 
breakfast, my dear." 

"What now?" demanded Killigrew, who had 
just come intb the hall with his wife. "What 
now, friends?" He read the notice. "Glorious 
Yule!" he cried, rubbing his hands together. 
"What a day for a drive! The elements conspire 
with him for our happiness. My love," to Mrs, 
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KiUigrew, "you 'd better wear your Shetland 
spencer. It '11 be cold coming back." 

"John," cried Mrs. KiUigrew. "Have you 
forgotten that it 's Christmas Day?" 

"Good heavens! "[exclaimed KiUigrew, and was 
silent. He had. For the moment, he had. 

"/ am going to church," said Mrs. KiUigrew. 
And everybody knew that KiUigrew would be 
with her. They all felt sorry for KiUigrew. 
StiU, a parson, yo\i know. Mustn't be slack. 
Quite right of the wife. 

KiUigrew's rotmd and genial face clouded, then 
cleared. "WeU," he said, "that disposes of me. 
But good luck to the picnic." He took his wife's 
arm, squeezed it, and together they went in to 
breakfast. The other plebs followed, and George. 
He gave two of his parcels to a waiter with some 
instructions. 

More surprises. 

On every plate — ^besides the things which had 
come for them by post — ^was a flat oblong pack- 
age, inscribed "With Mr. Yule's best Christmas 
wishes." On being opened, these parcels were 
found to contain Tonsmans. Now some of them 
admired their Tonsmans and others did not, but 
all were moved to further enthusiasm for Mr. Yule. 
These ever-fresh manifestations of benignancy 
excited them strangely. Already they felt that 
they cotild never tell where the old gentleman 
would next break out. The chUd that was in 
them all had become keenly alive to the possibiU- 
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ties of this Christmas Day. Any delightful thing 
might be in reserve. The future seemed pregnant 
with benefits and they were by now confident that 
its appearance would not prove deceptive. They 
were in a condition of breathlesa expectation. 
They darted about the dining-room comparing 
Tonsmans. 

On Mr. Ytile's plate was a single stumpy 
package. 

Only one thing clouded the plebs' sky- — the 
knowledge that this particular plate was not piled 
with their gifts. This distressed them. But 
already a movement, inaugurated by Mrs. Barnes 
and Petre simultaneously, at opposite ends of the 
room, was on foot for the purchase of a fine com- 
mon gift. 

Elizabeth and her mother came in. 

George, solitary so far, at the General's table, 
ceased altogether to eat, so anxiously was he 
watching the girl's movements. There were many 
parcels on Mrs. Day's table. Upon them mother 
and daughter fell eagerly. George watched and 
watched, and as he watched his mother arrived, 
nervously affectionate, with her little gift for him. 
And while he was thanking her for this scarf and 
while she was thanking him for his shawl, his at- 
tention perforce was taken from Elizabeth. 

A little later he looked once again in that direc- 
tion and found her eyes seeking his own. In 
front of her, unwrapped, was the fellow to the 
china dog that waited, wrapped up, on Mr. Ytile's 
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plate, and in her hand was a card, which bore, as 
he knew very well, this legend: "The only other. 
He sold it to me.— G. N/' 

For qiiite a long time they smiled across the 
dining-room. Then her eyes dropped, but not be- 
fore George had been well paid. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Norton had discovered her 
wrapped-up Tonsman. It embarrassed her 
dreadfully. She did n't know what to do with it. 
A similar parcel, she saw, awaited the General. 
She decided to let hers alone tmtil her brother gave 
her a lead. It was only too evident that George 
had received a picture from this terrible Mr. Ytde. 
It stood propped against a toast-rack; its wrap- 
pings lay on the floor. She cotild see the words, 
"With Mr. Yule's " Everybody at break- 
fast seemed to have received a picture. The 
dining-room was full of propped Tonsmans. 

The General arrived at table. 

He sat down, his face like thtmder. George 
said, "Merry Christmas, Uncle." The General 
looked at him once, xmder his eyebrows ; then called 
for porridge. Mrs. Norton's heart sank into her 
slippers. George grinned. He was quite im- 
penitent and happy. She was pleased with her 
dog. 

Benson came in, discovered, before he took his 
chair, the gift of Mr. Yule, motmted a pince- 
nez, turned over the parcel curiously, read its in- 
scription, glanced rotmd the room ; saw mtiltitudin- 
ous Tonsmans, took in the situation, picked up his 
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own package, came over to the General, put the 
thing tinder the General's nose. '* There seems to 
be nothing," he said, "that our good friend is not 
ready to attempt, if only he may be poptilar." 

"Eh?" said the General, "eh? What 's this, 
Benson? What 's this thing? " 

"Read," said Benson. "You also have one, I 
notice." 

The General read — ^and took on his first flush for 
the day. "Confound his impudence!" he sai^; 
"the man must be mad. That 's it. Mad. 
With his picnics and his presents to all the world. 
How dare he send me a Christmas present? And 
you too, Benson? Eh? And" — ^his eye caught 
Mrs. Norton's parcel — "and you, Martha " 

"And all of us," said George. "See"— he 
indicated his own Tonsman. 

The General did not appear to have heard 
him. 

" Our friend," Benson pursued, "seems to have 
bought up somebody's studio cheap. Look at the 
pictiure-gallery, General. Oh, forttmate plebs!" 
The General stared from table to table, discovered 
Tonsmans everywhere. 

At this moment Bayliss and the Hindlips ap- 
peared. Benson stopped them as they went by 
and put them abreast of events. 

Covertly the plebs from all parts of the room 
watched this conference. How was the gang go- 
ing to take it? 

"There is only one way to treat such a brute/* 
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said the General. "Ignore him. Eh? Waiter!" 
he called. A waiter came. 

''Take this thing away," he said. "What's 
it doing on my table? Remove it." 

The waiter showed no surprise. He too was 
wondering how the gang would take it. "Cer- 
tainly, sir," he said, and whipped up the Tons- 
man. "What shall I do with it, sir?" 

"Do you suppose I care what you do with it?" 
asked the General, icily. 

"Beg pardon, sir," said the waiter, "Didn't 
know, sir. Ah, here is Mr. Yule, sir." 

The entrance of Mr. Yule caused a demonstra- 
tion. The plebs with one consent called, "Merry 
Christmas!" and beat upon plates with forks and 
things. Mr. Yule beamed joyfully and took his 
seat, while plebs left their tables all rotmd the 
room and crowded to him, all speaking at once, to 
thank him for their Tonsmans, and to say that 
they would be delighted to go to his picnic. While 
this was happening the Caffyns came in and joined 
their friends, asking for the explanation of this 
tumult. It was given to them. By the time the 
plebs had left Mr. Ytile, the best people were all 
seated and eight Tonsmans, their wrappings in- 
tact, had been removed by the waiters. 

Mr. Yule was enchanted with his china dog. 

As the General left the table he addressed 
George for the first time that morning. ' ' We go to 
the l^nks after Ixmch," he said. "I suppose you 
will come, George." 
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" I 'm going to the picnic," said George, steadily, 

"As you will," said his uncle. "But" — ^hls 
voice trembled — " I advise you, George. I advise 
you to consider what you 're doing." This was 
not the most fortxmate line to take with George. 
His blood rose, but he said nothing. He crumbled 
bread, however. The General moved away, 
stopped, came back. "You are behaving like an 
ass, sir," he said hoarsely, "like a very foolish ass. 
You are — " He shut his mouth with a snap. 
"Martha," he said, "we start for church at a 
quarter to eleven." Then he went out of the 
room, leaving George's gift neglected on the 
table. 

" George dear," began Mrs. Norton, "can't you? 
Won't you " 

"No, mother," he said. "I can't and I won't. 
I 'm sorry to annoy him. But he 's quite wrong, 
you know. Absolutely wrong. But he'll get 
over it." 

"But you 're his guest, George." 

"I am," he said, "at the moment. But I 
can easily put that right. For if it means that 
he 's to say whom I *m to know or not know in 
this hotel I won't be his guest any longer. ^The 
position 's absurd, mother. Absolutely idiotic. 
I tell you old Ytile 's a brick — and I 'm not going 
to cut him because the Unde don't fancy him. 
And all these peoiSle — ^that chap Benson's plebs 
— excellent sotils. Excellent hearty souls. A 
jolly sight more amusing than HindHp and Com- 
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pany. And if I Ve got to choose between 'em, 
I 'U have the plebs any day." 

"But, George, you must n't anger your tmde. 
You know you must n't." 

" Oh, don't you worry, mother. He 'U cool oflf. 
And even if he don't, I would n't go back on old 
Yule for fifty Shotleys." 

"That's very noble and heroic, George, but 
it 's very, very foolish." 

"All right, mother. Perhaps it is. If that 's 
how you look at it, let it go at that. But I 'm 
quite dear about what I ought to do. And I 'm 
going to do it." 

"What, George? Nothing foolish, George." 

"No, mother; nothing in the least foolish." 

"Then this picnic " 

"Oh, the picnic? Oh, I 'm going to the picnic, 
mother, of cotirse. You come too, won't you?" 

Mrs. Norton sighed and rose from the table, 

"I had hoped," she said, "that you would 
come to church with your mother this Christmas 
morning." 

George grinned. 

"Dear old thing," he said and kissed her hand. 

As soon as he could, he asked the Manageress 
to charge his board, from yesterday, to himself and 
not to the General. That done, he fdt better. 

But there was still nothing from Bristow in the 
rack. 

He made no effort to find Elizabeth. For the 
moment he was content with the recent conversa- 

xd 
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tion of their eyes. She was pleased, immensely 
pleased. He went out in front of the hotel for a 
cigarette, foimd Hindlip and Caffyn inhaling the 
early air. They wore the Sunday clothing of 
country gentlemen, tweed suits, bowlers, and so 
forth. Hindlip carried a rather large prayer- 
book. 

"This looks like church," said George. 

"Yes,''saidHindKp. 

George perceived that he was unpopular. 
Hindlip and Caffyn went on talking. Their sub- 
ject was golf-balls. George sat down on a bench; 
Ut tobacco. 

Mr. Yule came out and looked up and down con- 
tentedly. It was weather to please any organiser 
of a picnic. ''Norton," he said, "we can feed out 
of doors, I do believe. I 'd cotmted on the hotel, 
but if this lasts — Bless me, it 's like May." 

Here he became aware of Hindlip and Hindlip's 
prayer-book. "Ah," he said, "you 're not going 
to disappoint me, are you? I want everybody. 
Everybody. The idea is to give the hotel serv- 
ants a free day, you know. They're having 
their feast at Itinch time, you know. If we all 
dear out, eh? No waiting and washing up. 
Let 'em all feed together, you know." 

"Very good of you," said Hindlip politdy, "but 
we are lunching here, you know." 

"We're going to service, you know," said 
Caffjm exquisitely. 
. "Yes, yes. I ought to have thought of that. 
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But I Ve been away from England so long — I 
forgot that you make such a point of it. Per- 
fectly proper, of course. There 's Killigrew, for 
instance. Can't budge him. Says his wife wotild 
look for a judgment if he did n't go to service this 
morning. But a pity. A pity. A day in a 
thousand. Now suppose you all pile into yoiu* 
car and come after us. Catch us up by one. It 's 
a big car, is n't it? It 'U hold six, won't it? You 
two gentlemen and your lady wives and the Killi- 
grews. I hope every one else is coming in the 
carriages." 

*'Not my xmcle, I 'm afraid," said George, "nor 
my mother. They 're going to church." 

"Oh dear, oh dear!" cried Mr. Yule. 

"You are much too kind," said Hindlip. "But 
you know / rather like to invite people into my 
car." He went abruptly into the hotel. 

Caflfjna remained for a moment. "You see," he 
said to Mr. Yule, ^'Hindlip rather likes to invite 
people into his car." He followed Hindlip with- 
in doors, humming a Uttle bee-like ttme. 

Mr. Yule looked after these two men, his eyes 
round with astonishment. "Norton," he said at 
last, "I 've been and gone and put my silly old 
foot in it." 

" Don't you mind 'em," said George. * * They 're 
all right, but they think they 're rather import- 
ant." 

"Yes," said Mr. Yule, "I 've trod on their toes. 
I 've made free with their car, bless 'em! I 've 
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wotinded their dignities, so I have." He paused 
and thought awhile. Then, "I'm sorry," he 
said. "Downright sorry, and I must tell *em 
so. I ought to have remembered I was in Eng- 
land. I expect I was like that once myself. But 
I 'd forgotten. Too long in the backwoods, that *s 
what 's wrong with me. Can't blame them, 
though. It 's the system. But I 'm sorry about 
the lunch. Wanted those servants to be free to- 
day. Bad luck. Bad luck. Hah! Here come 
the carriages." 

Down the drive two large charabancs had come 
into sight. "Good!" said Mr. Yule. "Good, 
good ! What about those hampers? " He bustled 
into the hotel. George went to his room and got 
into his overcoat. By the time he was downstairs 
again the charabancs were at the door. 

In the hall and by the porch plebs swarmed, 
each with a rug. Hampers were being loaded on 
the charabancs. Mr. Yule was everywhere at 
once. Petre was exhibiting a pair of field-glasses 
to Delia Watson. Mrs. Bugg was helping her 
husband into a second overcoat. Killigrew was 
wishing them all a good time. Mrs. Killigrew was 
struggling with her sense of duty. Mrs. Barnes 
was sending her husband upstairs for an extra roll 
of photographic film. EHzabeth was drawing 
pictures for the Bugg child, who was swathed in 
shawls until she looked hardly human. Frank 
Watson was telling Mrs. Day all that he was able 
to remember out of the guide-book's account of the 
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Logan Rock. Ruth Watson was trying to per- 
suade her mother to go and to let her stay be- 
hind and keep lumbago-stricken Father Watson 
company, but Mrs. Watson would n't hear of it. 

From time to time specimens of the best people 
would descend the staircase, clutching prayer- 
books, and pass through the turmoil with an osten- 
tatious appearance of being unaware of it: the 
Hindlips with Benson, followed by the Hindlips' 
son and his nurse; Jelf alone; the Caflfjms to- 
gether; Bayliss hurrying after them. They had a 
patient look on their faces. It was not theirs to 
blame these Nonconformists for the method by 
which they elected to celebrate Christmas. Such 
people could not, of course, be expected to know 
any better. As for them, they went to service and 
concerned themselves in no degree with that which 
the bean-feasters might do. 

But they breathed more freely, I think, as they 
shook themselves clear of the mob in the hall and 
emerged upon the gravel of the drive. Then, 
ignoring the charabancs, they went to church. 
Whoever else, this bright Christmas morning, 
neglected to subscribe to the fundamental doctrine 
of peace and universal brotherhood, it was not 
to be they. 

In the dining-room, the waiters, clustered by 
a window, watched them go and cursed them 
heartily. 

The driving party now began to fill a chara- 
banc^ for the Christian fervour of the best people 
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and Mrs. Killigrew and the wifely and motherly 
self-sacrifice of Mrs. Watson had reduced the num- 
ber to fourteen, and, for so many, one charabanc 
was large enough. The other was sent back to 
stables. 

Mr. Yule had shepherded' everybody in, the 
Killigrews and Mrs. Watson stood in the porch to 
wave farewell, Mr. Yule was about to climb in 
himself, when the General and Mrs. Norton came 
through the hall. 

*'Rob," said Mrs. Norton, appealingly, "let 
them go, Rob. We have plenty of time. Let 
them get away first." 

The ridiculous old man affected not to under- 
stand her. 

"Let whom get away, Martha?" he demanded. 

"Those people out there." 

" I am not awa-ah," he said, "that I am hinder- 
ing anybody in any way." 

'You know what I mean, Rob." 

"Yes, I think I do. You propose that I should 
hang about here in the hall imtil they have driven 
off. I shall not do it, Martha. Since their own 
sense of a Christian's duty cannot prevent them 
from indulging in these disgraceful amusements, I 
fail to see — I fail, I say, to see why I should allow 
them to hinder me from going to service. For- 
ward, Martha. Forward, I say." 

With head high, with colour deep, he strode 
down the passage to the porch and emerged just 
as Mr. Yule was climbing slowly into the chara- 
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banc. The General's eyes looked qtiite through 
the vehicle, but the snort that he gave as he ttimed 
abruptly to the left and passed between it and 
the hotel showed that he recognised the imprac- 
ticability of ignoring it altogether. 
Mr. Yule alone failed to remark the incident. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

(I) 

ANY one — myself, for example — ^who sets out 
to tell a story finds himself confronted from 
the first word with the need of selection among his 
material, and the farther he proceeds the more 
difficult does his task become. While nothing is 
known to his audience, it is a comparatively simple 
matter for him to introduce his people and to relate 
the incidents which shall lay the foundations of 
his tale. In his beginning he has it all his own 
way. His audience, having no knowledge of 
these matters, is content (if they do not drift away 
to better entertainment) to leave them in his 
hands. But inevitably there comes a time when 
his judgment of what is proper to be told is no 
longer sufficient for his audience. They begin to 
have ideas of their own. Somebody in the tale 
has captured their affection or their detestation 
— ^their interest, let us say. And the story-teller 
finds that his purpose forces him to relate the 
doings of somebody else, who, in their eyes, is 
neither here nor there. Then they jib and mur- 
mur and "We don't want," they say, "all this 
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tripe about the detective. Why can't the man 
tell xis how the lovers are getting on?" Yet to 
abandon the detective at such a moment would re- 
duce the tale to chaos. On the other hand, to do 
this and exhibit the lovers getting on, would be to 
offend eternally another good friend who is pant- 
ing to hear about the detective. Here, then, is a 
difficulty which no teller of tales can hope entirely 
to escape. 

At this point it confronts me alarmingly. 

My own inclination is to jtmip up behind Mr. 
Yule and go off for a picnic with the plebs. You, 
however, may feel impelled to go to church with 
the General. Or you may be curious about Mr. 
Watson and wish to go with Mrs. Watson to his 
bedroom and rub his back with Elliman and read 
the commercial intelligence aloud to him. Or 
you might even like to hear what the waiters are 
saying (as they prepare the dining-room for Itmch) 
about the best people. Or what the housemaids 
and other domestics are sajdng about Mr. Yule 
who, this morning, has caused two half-crowns to 
be given to every one of them. You see, I don't 
know how you regard the various guests at Ros- 
kelly's. Your sympathies may be enlisted with 
the best people. Or you may prefer to think of 
them as the Gang or the Push, and heartily re- 
joice that the plebs have gone on strike. You 
may detest the General and seek to avoid his 
company, or, while still detesting him, it may 
amuse you to see him foam at the mouth. Perhaps 
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you are fond of children and would have more of 
Daniel Boone and the little Bugg girl. You see 
how I am placed. 

I *m afraid I must risk your displeasure and 
even tell the story my own way. Let us then, as 
good Englishmen, make up a compromise. We 
will go neither to the picnic nor to church. We 
will Itmch neither at Lsmd's End nor at Roskelly's 
nor an3rv7here else. We will neither drive, nor 
golf, nor alleviate the anguish of Mr. Watson's 
lumbago. Rather let us Ughtly leap across these 
controversial hours and find ourselves in the 
lotmge about four o'clock with (having fasted 
since breakfast) a good appetite for tea, and, while 
the waiter goes in search of our unsubstantial re- 
past, let us resume our story at the moment which, 
in my incompetence, I find most suitable for that 
purpose. 

You are not to suppose that it was anything 
so vulgar as a preconcerted arrangement which 
gathered all the best people within the lounge 
fifteen minutes before the tea hour. Not one of 
them would have thought of suggesting to another 
that a firm stand must be made. For, however 
necessary tmited action had become, it could not be 
hinted (let it be ever so delicately) between persons 
who mutually affected to ignore the object of it. 
Each knew that the plebs must be put in their 
place, but not one felt able to initiate organisation 
to that end. A strong sentiment, however, acting 
upon tmits, proved in this, as in many another 
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case, just as effective as five or six conferences with 
speeches and voting. 

Thus the Hindlips were in front of the stove by 
four, Bayliss two minutes later, the CaflEyns and 
Benson by eight, and Mrs. Norton by thirteen 
minutes past four, and the General sat down as the 
quarter struck. Jelf (having recklessly curtailed 
his after-ltmcheon walk) had been in the loimge 
since half -past three — ^no longer on his sofa, but 
in an arm-chair, the farthest from the stove, to 
be sure, yet definitely within the sacred crescent. 
This was something like a Christmas day for Jelf. 

In their conversation there was no word of the 
plebs. It was exclusively about golf (though, 
after all, they had not visited the links to-day), with 
one short excursion into the comparative merits of 
Cairo and Mentone as winter quarters. But their 
ears were all open for the sound of wheels on the 
drive. They were imshakably in possession of 
the fire. Let plebdom do its worst, things this 
afternoon should be as they ought to be. 

When Killigrew and his wife drifted in, a minute 
or two after four, and took their places on one of 
the exterior divans, it was for the best people a 
foretaste of what was to come. Each one, with the 
exception of Mrs. Norton, felt a little thrill of 
triumph as the two plebs moved silently to the 
back of the room. Each knew the impulse to turn 
arotmd and stare. Each suppressed it. 

Tea came to them. A waiter turned on the 
electric light. Another pulled down the blinds. 
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Behind them, the parson and his wife conversed in 
chastened, barely audible tones. It was almost 
as it had been before the pleb invasion; as if Ros- 
kelly's were once more in their pocket. 

Suddenly a dismal noise was heard without, the 
sound of several shrill yoimg voices discordantly 
singing Good King Wenceslas. The waits were 
upon them. 

For some minutes they diverted themselves at 
the expense of these copper-himting minstrels. 
Mrs. Caffyn was pimgent; the General emphatic; 
Benson facetious. Jelf — ^now almost at his ease 
among them — ^related the story of certain waits of 
Hampshire who, bemused with liquor and a thick 
fog, wandered into a churchyaird, supposing its 
gate and avenue to be the gate and avenue of a 
mansion, and, having reached the sacred building, 
struck up "God rest you, merry gentlemen," and 
would have continued to the end had not one of 
their ntmiber suddenly become aware that he was 
supporting himself against his own uncle's head- 
stone and that graves were all around; whereupon, 
smitten with terror, those waits desisted from their 
outrageous singing, and, breaking up, fled in every 
direction ; and how one of them fell into a river and 
was drowned as a judgment upon himself and a 
warning to his companions. 

Jelf had barely ended this diverting narrative 
when the wheels of the picnic party were heard, 
and immediately afterwards there was laughter and 
talk, out there on the drive, and the peace of the 
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hotel was troubled by the rumotir of arrival. 
Plebs were shouting to one another in the hall. 
Next instant the lounge was invaded by rosy- 
cheeked, unrestrained persons, excited by the 
anticipation of tea. They all streamed past the 
little group by the stove and precipitated them- 
selves, conmiiserating, upon the Killigrews. Mr. 
Yule appeared at the door, and ''Come in," he 
cried, looking back. " Come in, all of you. " 

And now, into the lotmge shambled ten young 
lads, lads of the lowest rank of society, lads in 
jerseys, carrying greasy caps, dirty little fellows — 
one barefooted. All laboured manifestly under 
acute embarrassment. Some grinned sheepishly; 
some looked reckless; others drew their fin- 
gers across their lips ^and applied the moisture 
thus obtained to their dishevelled hair, without 
very much effect upon it; others a-gain snuffled 
distressingly. 

"Here," said Mr. Yule, "stand here." He 
swept a space free of chairs and tables in the 
middle of the loimge. They occupied it, huddling 
together rather desperately. Nothing of this 
nature had been in their minds when they had 
left St. Mithian. 

"You will have tea, much tea," said Mr. Yule, 
" when you have sung three carols. Now pipe up, 
my sons. " 

The base children, giggling, consulted together. 
It was clear to them that they had to go through it. 
The note of authority in the old gentleman's voice 
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was not to be missed by such ears. And he had 
said tea, twice, distinctly. They were, however, 
to sing for it. Three carols. Their leader, a 
large and brutal-looking boy, issued a command in 
a fierce whisper, his fist doubled. He meant to 
have his tea. But I do not think menaces were 
wanted. They had all heard Mr. Yule's promise. 

Mrs. Caflfyn looked hopefully at the General, 
but the General only passed his hand over his eyes 
after the manner of one who believes himself the 
subject of an optical illusion. He sat upright, half 
turned towards the carollers. He stared at them 
in a dazed way, with his mouth half open. 

Partial paralysis had indeed laid hold of the best 
people. Caflfyn stroked his moustache to hide a 
grin. Benson was murmuring, "Really, really.'* 
Bayliss sat with his tea-cup half-way to his lips, 
his teeth very obvious. Jelf frowned and glared, 
wondering if he could do anything and decided 
that he could not. Hindlip sneered; his wife 
looked frightened. Mrs. Norton cotmted stitches. 

Suddenly it began. Perhaps nervousness lent 
strength to the boys' voices. Perhaps they always 
sang like that. The inquiry need not be pursued. 
It is enough if I tell you that they made a most 
deplorable and painful noise. There is no doubt 
that they were engaged with "Noel, " that fine old 
song, because such words as were to be caught 
belong to it and to no other carol. But in how 
many keys they dared to render it, I profess my- 
self unable to say. There were ten boys. Say 
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then, ten keys for the first note or two. There- 
after, when some of them began to try to accommo- 
date themselves to one another, the figure moimted 
alarmingly. 

Mrs. Hindlip gave a little shriek and put her 
fingers in her ears, and grimaced and drew in her 
breath through her teeth, but Mr. Yule beat time 
with a rolled-up Tatler. Maud Watson buried 
her face between the back of her sister Delia and 
the divan on which they were both sitting. The 
carollers gathered confidence, became shriller aiid 
louder, bellowed ''Noel" beneath the palms. 

It was impossible for the best people to trick 
themselves any longer into the belief that Ros- 
kelly's was in their pocket. 

The situation was extraordinarily of the age in 
which we live. Two htmdred years ago, the 
General, Hindlip, Caff}^!, Benson, and Bayliss 
could have drawn their swords and cleared the 
loimge. It would have been the simplest matter 
in the world, for the plebs would have been tm- 
armed. But in these commercial, levelling, law- 
ridden times, how shall poor gentlemen safely 
express their sense of outrage upon the bodies of 
the insolent. It can't be done. In this lotmge 
at Roskelly's, chairs and tables were the only 
weapons, and there were plenty of these for every- 
body. A certain handiness with a chair is the 
possession of pleb and gentle alike, whereas the 
small sword — But this is fantastic. I refuse to 
be tempted by the admirable vision of a melley in 
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the lounge, the preliminary volley of tea-trays, 
the charge of the upper-middle classes, brandish- 
ing wicker-work, the General bestriding Mr. Yule, 
Mr. Bugg shattering simultaneously a f auteuil and 
Hindlip of Rutlandshire, assuaging the blood-hate 
. . . Mrs. Caflfyn with her thumbs down — I 
will not caress this idea. 

There is a great deal to be said for delegating the 
care of our own persons to the policeman, but it 
has this disadvantage. No machinery has been 
provided for putting plebs pleasantly in their 
places if they decline to go there. One can break 
the law, or one can retire. The first is xmdignified, 
the second tastes bitterly. But it is better to have 
a bitter taste in one's mouth than a hopeless law- 
suit on one's hands. In such cases, therefore, 
respectable gentlemen usually accept the alterna- 
tive of dignified retreat. The decencies are thus, 
at any rate, preserved. A victory is too dear 
which involves the abandonment of good form. 

So, with the attack upon the second verse of 
*' Noel," General Wemyss-WanMyn was seen to tap 
his sister on the knee, and to rise quietly from his 
chair. It was a signal. Instantly the best people 
were upon their feet. There was no need for 
consultation between eyes; none for vulgar whis- 
pering. Instinctively they did the only thing 
that was to be done. There was something beau- 
tiful and touching about the General's confidence 
in his friends, something elevating about their 
response. As he rose, so they rose. As he moved 
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to the door, so moved they to the door. If they 
could have gone through it simultaneously with 
himself they would have done so. The evacuation 
of the loimge by the best people was carried out in 
a masterly manner; no hurry, no crowding, no 
backward glances, nothing that could give one 
single pleb grotmd for supposing that they were 
aware of his or her existence. The gentlemen 
held the door open for the ladies; the ladies smiled 
their acknowledgments of the courtesy, passed 
through, chatting easily. Even Jelf, the last to 
leave, shut the door slowly and without sound. 

It was really a better performance than that of 
the day before, the jigsaw retreat. But we im- 
prove with practice. 

(2) 

Once outside the lounge, the General walked 
steadily across the hall to the office. Within were 
the Manageress and her assistant. 

** Madam," said the General in a white-hot voice, 
"I leave your hotel to-morrow." 

*'Good gracious!" said the Manageress, startled 
less by the information than by the concentrated 
venom of the utterance. 

*' To-morrow morning," the General continued, 
*'you will have my omnibus ready and the bill at 
the door for the 1040 train." 

"Your omnibus " 

*' Not a word, madam, not a word. My mind is 
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quite made up. Were it possible I would not pas» 
another night under yotar roof. But th^e are 
tnmks to pack. I say/' he shouted, ''there are 
trunks. To pack, madam.'' 

'' I hear you, sir, " said the Maiui|;eres8. '^ May 
I ask " 

*'No, madam, you may not. If you do tiot 
knov why I am leaving, I shall not tdl you. K 
you understand the management of a hotel so 
little as to permit it to be ttimed upsi(te down as it 
is being turned; if you have so little regard for the 
comfort of your estabUshed guests as to aUow any 
sctmi of the earth to do what they are dq}^; if, 
in a word, you do not grasp the fact that ycHir 
house has become tminhabitable, I shall net waste 
my time and breath in endeavouring to convince 
you of these things. " 

' ' If you will tell me, sir^ what you object to " 

"I shall not tell you. I shall not, I say. But 
your directors shall hear. Yes, madam, your 
directors shall recdve a letter on the subject. No 
doubt you will have an opportunity (rf explaining to 
them how you come to allow dances to be hdd in 
the public rooms of this hotel by one half of your 
guests to the discomfort of the other; how you 
think it consistent with the character of suda a 
house as this to admit verminous and caterwauling 
boys into your lounge at tea-time. These things 
you may be able to explain to the satisfact on of 
your board, but not to mine, madam, not to mine. '* 

Calmly the Manageress consida?ed the angry 
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little man. She was not tinprepared for this ex- 
plosion, nor was she in any way alarmed by it, or 
distressed. All through December she had felt a 
malign influence upon the hotel. Many people 
had come, but few had stayed any length of time. 
Never in her experience of the place had she known 
so poor a December. A happy couple would de- 
scend at her door, engage a room, give her to tmder- 
stand that they contemplated a week or a fortnight 
sojourn under her roof. Two days, three days 
later, they called for their bill. Perhaps she would 
never have understood what was the matter with 
her hotel had not a certain outspoken gentleman 
from Kansas City (touring the West Coimtry) said 
as he paid his accotmt: "Madam, your house is 
fine; your panorammer is a dandy panoranmier; 
your kewsine will live in my mtmiery; but your 
guests are too liberal with the frozen eye. Gee! 
a man needs his furs all the time!" This had set 
the Manageress on the track, and it was not long 
before she had discovered whence the blight ema- 
nated. Yet she had been powerless. No one 
could have been better behaved than the General 
and his friendk. No one could have paid their bills 
more regularly. By no means could she get them 
out of Roskelly's, where they seemed perfectly 
content to remain. 

Now, therefore, she said to the General: "Very 
good, sir. To-morrow, for the 10.40, " and turned 
to her book. 

The General gaped. He hadn't begun yet. 
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He had expected far more consternation, far 
more remonstrances, far more entreaties. Never 
had he meant to leave Roskelly's. I don't know 
that he knew what he meant to do. Anger had 
carried him away, anger and the consdotisness of 
support from his friends. Perhaps he had only 
designed to figure well in their eyes. Perhaps he 
had some ideaof offering the Manageress the choice 
between his custom and Mr. Yule's. He cannot 
have thought it possible that she would choose to 
offend so large and important a body of her visitors. 
He may have conceived of Mr. Yule being thrust 
out into the night by waiters, tmder his i)ersonal 
direction. When a man is a$ angry as was this 
General he is capable of imagining and believing 
and insisting upon ansrthing. When therefore 
he f oimd himself given no opportimity of deliver- 
ing any ultimattun, his resolve to leave in the 
morning accepted without comment, his observa- 
tions upon the Manageress's conduct of her hotel 
tmquestioned, his threat to make trouble for her 
with her directors ignored, he was smitten all 
aback. He had infinitely more to say, but he 
could discover no excuse for saying it. The only 
possible thing for him to do was to go away and 
pack. Yet he lingered, hoping that the Manager- 
ess would yet give him an opening. The Manager- 
ess gave him nothing of the sort. She was a wary 
and experienced woman. 

Bayliss's brain had been working rapidly. 

He said : " My bill to-morrow also, if you please. 
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One must, " he reflected, " stand by the old gentle- 
man." He might equally well have thought, 
"If that doesn't get me some pheasant-shooting 
in the Autumn, it 's a pity " — only that would have 
been crude and Bayliss tried hard not to be crude, 
even with himself. The General cast him a grate- 
ful look. 

''Certainly, sir," said the Manageress, glibly. 

"And mine," said Benson who had noticed the 
General's eye. Benson was not averse to pheasant- 
shooting himself. And the voice of the Manager- 
ess annoyed him. 

" Mr. Benson's too, " said the Manageress to her 
assistant. This was getting rather wholesale, but 
she never quailed. 

"And mine," said Hindlip. The opportunity 
for escaping the neighbourhood of the atrocious 
Bugg was not to be missed. 

" Good lord! "said Tom Caffyn out loud. Where 
were his bridge and his golf now? He looked at 
his wife in dismay and found her enigmatic eyes 
resting indulgently upon the General. 

"And Mr. Hindlip's, Miss Heale," said the 
Manageress. 

"And mine, hang it!" said Caffyn, acting on his 
own responsibility. If every one was clearing out, 
dash it! 

"Mr. Caffyn's," said the Manageress, mechanic- 
ally but valiantly. 

She looked up and met Jelf 's gaze. ' ' Yours too, 
sir?" she asked brightly, and, it must be confessed 
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" — ^but she was excited — ^impudently. Jelf did n't 
hesitate for a second. 

"Yes," he said. "Do you suppose ?" 

" Mr. Jelf 's bill, too, Miss Heale," said the Mana- 
geress, still exhibiting an admirable self-control, 
still trying to look happy. Later she wept on Miss 
Heale's shoulder. However much she may wish 
to be rid of certain people, it is enough to diake 
any Manageress to hay^ six eood bills demanded 
within two minutes. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

(I) 

UP in his room George sat on his bed staring at 
the wall. Beside him lay Bristow's letter. 
Here it is, the wordy pompous effusion of a fool 
who with his phrases tries to make disappointment 
less bitter. 

Dear Mr. Norton, — 

I regret very much that I do not see my way to 
availing mjrself of your services. Much though I 
could wish, personally, to place Barton imder your 
charge I feel that your experience is not yet great 
enough to allow you successfully to undertake the 
heavy responsibilities which attach to the estate. 
One feels that one's duty to one's property demands 
of one the suppression of personal preferences where 
doubt exists as to the wisdom of an appointment. 
Mr. Beattie, who is to come to Barton, is a man in 
whom I can have nothing but the utmost con- 
fidence, his long, though subordinate connection 
with Lord Lochbally's Perthshire property placing 
his capacities above all question. Trusting that 
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you will soon find some other place, and wishing 
you the CompUments of the Season. 
Believe me, dear Mr. Norton, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Steyne Bristow. 

So that was the way of it. He'd thought 
as much. Soapy! Soapy! Bristow had been 
soapy. A great deal too much of his dear old 
friend Arthur Norton in his conversation. A 
dashed sight too amiable^ for business Bristow 
had been. 

What a swine ! What a fearful swine ! 

Why could n't he say straight out that he had no 
use for a man who 'd only had a short time on a 
small estate? Why could n't he say that he had 
some damned Scotch lord to placate? And why, 
why, why in blazes did he find it necessary to keep 
a man in suspense for all this time ? Probably this 
Beattie person had the appointment in his pocket 
while he, George, was limching with Bristow. 

Oh! it was very rotten. Him and his Compli- 
ments of the Season! 

Now he thought of it, he 'd never really expected 
to get Barton Cotirt. That sort of luck never 
happened. A great place like Barton was n't for 
the hke of him. Scotchmen got that sort of place, 
Scotchmen with peers at their backs. But hang it ! 
how friendly Bristow had been ! Cruel old hound ! 
He 'd had his suspicions of him at the time, he 
remembered. 
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Well, that was all over. And what now? What 
now, damn it? 

He tugged at his moustache and counted the 
squares on the wall-paper in the space between 
the window and the wardrobe; ten horizontally, 
twenty-one perpendicularly. That made 210 
damned squares. And at five pips to the square 
— 1050 infernal pips. Hang the wall-paper! 

He got up and looked out of the window. It 
was quite dark and he could see nothing. He 
began to walk about the room. Its smallness 
maddened him. He snatched up a cap and went 
downstairs. As he crossed the hall he saw his 
uncle and some people coming down the passage 
that led from the lotmge and he heard the soimd of 
singing behind them. He remembered now that, 
as he had bolted upstairs with his letter, he had 
heard old Yule in the porch calling out to those 
frightful wait boys to come in. Apparently he 
had taken them into the lounge, and the Uncle 
and Co. had been driven out. Miserable though 
he was, he grinned as he darted out through the 
porch. Jtist at present he couldn't stand the 
Uncle. 

He shouldn't wonder if the Uncle would be 
quite pleased that he hadn't got Barton. The 
Uncle was really not at all a nice old man. He 
really took a little too much upon himself when he 
tried to dictate to one how one should choose one's 
acquaintances. Shotley was a very desirable 
place and all that, but it was n't worth everything. 
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No, damn it. Stupid old man, the Uncle, to try 
that kind of game on with him. And of course he 
did n't mean it. It was only because he was so 
sick with Yule. 

Well, now he had to tell the Uncle that Barton 
had fallen through. He supposed the Uncle 
would renew his offer of a place in a bank. Obsti- 
nate old ass! Because once about five years ago 
he had said that land-agency was a foolish pro- 
fession for him, George, to adopt he would go on 
saying so though he, George, should be made agent 
to the Duke of Westminster. Still he would go 
on maintaining that a bank was the only place for 
George. 

Well, it was n't. There were other places, be- 
sides Barton. And if the worst came to the worst 
there was Canada or Australia or Rhodesia — ^lots 
of places. 

Banking! 

He wondered what his mother would say. Poor 
dear thing. She would be dreadfully cut up. He 
smiled wryly at a recollection that came to him of a 
chat she and he had had on the evening of his re- 
turn from Barton. They had actually got as far 
as talking over the stored furniture and deciding 
on the pieces which would be most suitable for 
George's new house. Yes, she had been very 
confident that night. 

Howling broke out dose beside him and he found 
that he was near the loimge. He stepped to a 
window and looked in through a chink, and as he 
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did so he remembered how he had done the same 
thing on the previous night and seen Elizabeth 
dancing with old Yule. He gritted his teeth. 
So far he had managed to keep her out of his 
thoughts. But that too had to be considered. 

Through his chink he had a good view of the 
lounge. The plebs sat rotmd the exterior divans. 
Some were hiding their faces behind newspapers; 
others wore that agonised expression which is 
the result of laughter forcibly repressed. In the 
middle of the room the waits were rendering Good 
Christian Men Rejoice/ Mr. Yule, in an arm-chair, 
lent them his most courteous attention, nodding 
his head in time to the soimds they were making. 
Elizabeth and her mother sang with them. 

George turned away with a groan, which, but 
for his sight of Elizabeth, would have been a curse. 
They were all very happy and jolly in there, 
were n't they ? All capital good friends. Nothing 
to get between them and their merry Christmas 
and their prosperous New Year. They 'd had a fine 
drive and a buck lunch in the sun and now they 
were taking their tea and having fun with their 
waits and soon they would go and eat a devil of a 
great dinner and sleep like so many hogs all night. 
Their futiu-e was rosy enough. 

Thank Heaven he 'd had the sense to say no- 
thing that afternoon. Thank Heaven for that. 
Yes, he 'd just had suflfident sense not to trust 
Bristow to that extent. But by gad ! it had been a 
near go. His thoughts went back a few hours and 
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he saw himself sitting in a sunny nook down by the 
sea among the rocks of the Land's End, and close 
by sat Elizabeth. The rest of their party had 
scattered this way and that. He didn't know 
where they had gone, nor did he care. He had 
her to himself, and she seemed content to be 
there. That was all he asked. He reUved their 
conversation. 

(2) 

" Mr. Norton, " she began, " I 've had no chance 
of thanking you properly for my dpg. How did 
you come to buy it? How did you know I should 
fall in love with the one you bought me for Mr. 
Yule?'* 

"I fell in love with them myself," he said. 

" Oh ! Then you did n't buy it for me. " There 
was disappointment in her voice. 

He conquered temptation. " I won't pretend, " 
he said. ''But I gave the dealer a hint in case you 
did take to it, you know. " 

"But you must have it," she cried. "You 
bought if for yourself. I won't keep it. " 

" I don't think, " he said, "you '11 be so unkind. " 

"Ungrateful, you mean." 

"No, tinkind. I 'm purely selfish in this as in 
everything else. You see, I don't want to be 
entirely forgotten when I go away from St. 
Mithian." 

"But, of course, I won't forget you. Have n't 
you taught me the secret of waltzing? Aren't 
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you going to give me more lessons? I don't forget 
my benefactors. " 

"Well, I don't want to be remembered only 
when you are waltzing. My dog has instructions 
to call me to your mind every time he catches 
your eye. His name, by the way, is Pido, and I 
trust him implicitly." 

**Well," she said, "the least I can do is to 
promise to be reminded. " 

"I don't want it," he said, "to end here — ^when 
we leave St. Mithian. Do I make myself tmder- 
stood? I want to know you. We are capable of 
being very good friends, you and I. Hotel ac- 
quaintances are supposed to cease with the depar- 
ture of the omnibus. It 's a good working rule, 
but here I seem to find a case that it does n't cover. 
Am I right?" 

"Yes," she said. "You must come to see us 
when we get settled down. But I don't know 
where that will be." 

"Meanwhile I want to write to you. I want 
you to reply to my letters." 

" Of course mother and I will be pleased to hear 
from you sometimes, Mr. Norton. " 

"Saving your presence, " he said, "yoiu* mother 
has nothing to do with it." 

"Indeed," she said. 

"Oh!" he cried. "Don't do it!" 

"Don't do what, Mr. Norton?" 

"Don't palter. You are paltering. Don't do 
it. What on earth is the good of pretending that I 
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want to write to your mother? I want to write to 
you. For a woman you are amazingly honest, you 
know, but even you have to run behind a tree if a 
man tells you that he wants to be your friend. 
And I won't have it. Tread on me " 

"You 're always inviting me to do that, you 
know." 

"Tread on me, if you please, " he went on, disre- 
garding her, "but don't, don't be crafty." 

He struck his hand earnestly upon the rock on 
which he sat ; so earnestly that he hurt his knuckle. 
"Scissors!" he shouted and stuck his finger in his 
mouth. 

"Oh!" she cried, "you poor thing!" 

"Willyou write to me?" he articulated violently, 
indistinctly, all roimd his knuckle. " Yes or no? " 

"Of course I will," she said. "Is it bleeding?" 

He removed the finger and looked at it. " No, " 
he said ; "but it hurt like the deuce for the moment. 
You '11 get cold, " he went on, "if you sit too long. 
Up and amble!" He was content with what he 
had gained. 

He was moreover alarmed to discov^ that he 
had been on the point of telling her that he loved 
her. Had he not so forttmately hurt himself the 
thing would have been said. And that would 
never have done. On two days* acquaintance, 
dash it! Let them get out of this dangerous, 
solitary comer among the rocks. Her face, grave 
and pitiful, distracted him. He fled from his 
opportimities. 
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They wandered up to the Land's End hotel 
(George, out under the stars in front of Roskelly's, 
remembered). A man in a jersey came and began 
to point out lighthouses, and tell falsehoods about 
the height of the seas on that coast. Now their 
interest in lighthouses had waned since their visit 
to the Folly. George thanked the man in the 
jersey and gave him sixpence. He went away. 

They began to walk up and down by the side of 
the hotel in the sun. There was no wind at all. 
The sky and the Atlantic were all a pale and Itunin- 
ous blue. They talked incessantly, but about 
what? He seemed to remember telling her about 
himself, his old home, and the smash that broke 
it up and killed his father, about his time with old 
Peary and old Peary's death, and how yoimg Peary 
threw him out. And he had certainly hinted that 
he might soon be in a good position again; he had 
thought it impossible, as he walked up and down 
beside her in the stm, that Bristow would tiun him 
down. Yes, he had hinted at coming prosperity. 
Only a fool imagines that that sort of thing has no 
weight with a girl. He had spoken rather glow- 
ingly of the neighbourhood where he might be 
going to live. Plaaty of nice people, he had said, 
and a charming country. 

So they had walked and talked and every time 
they reached a certain boulder (it marked one end 
of their beat) Elizabeth had insisted on touching it 
with her toe. What.aldear little trick that was! 

It had opened ,his*^ eyes to a childish side of her 
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character which he had n't expected. And she 
had insisted on his touching the bally stone also 
with his boot. He remembered how delicioiisly 
intimate that had made them seem. 

(3) 

At this moment he came abreast of the porch. 
Prom it waits were emerging, shepherded in the 
rear by Mr. Yule. George stepped to one side. 
He did n't want to converse with Mr. Yule or 
any one else. 

"My sons," the old gentleman was saying, 
"scoot rotmd as quick as you know how to the 
kitchen. They 'U give you tea there. Eat all 
you can and pocket what you pleg^se. Good 
night. Thank you for the concert." 

"And thank yu, sir," said their large, brutal- 
looking leader. "Cheer the gentleman, then," he 
whispered violently to his companions. 

They cheered Mr. Yule. S 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Yule ceremoniously, 
"I am very sensible of your kindness. Your 
enthusiasm flatters me. I will try to deserve your 
esteem. Hiury, you scoundrels, or the tea 'U be 
cold.":^ 
, They rushed oflf, giggling. " 

Mr. Yule stood looking after them benevolently. 
"The swabs, " he said half aloud; "the jolly yoimg 
swabs ! " Then he turned and went into the hotel, 
and George was left to ftirther meditation. 
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(I) 

CERTAIN emotions affect the appetite. Right- 
eous indignation is not one of these. By 
the time the gong sotmded for dinner the General 
found himself quite able to eat. Moreover he had 
invited his friends to banquet with him in celebra- 
tion of Christmas, this being, in his judgment, the 
most suitable method of expressing his own parti- 
cular brand of good-will towards men. So he 
smoothed out his features into an appearance of 
geniality and descended to the drawing-room, 
where he was to assemble his guests. 

In the dining-room some tables had been placed 
end to end to accommodate the party, and the 
board, thus constructed, had been made as festal 
as possible with flowers. It looked very gay, 
very distinguished, very much apart. But it was 
rather pathetic, this long, empty bravely-decked 
table, there at the end of the room, all by itself. 
In a few moments the little band of the only ladies 
and gentlemen whom Roskelly's sheltered were 
to arrive and seat themselves around it and, be- 
neath the eye of victorious plebdom, were to eat 
i8 273 
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and drink and make merry, aloof, tmited, beaten, 
but not subdued. The rest of the hotel might 
be uninhabitable, the lotmge invaded, the draw- 
ing-room given up to hopping, the passages noisy 
with the shouts of young plebs, but here, here in 
the dining-room, exclusion cotdd still be practised. 
During dinner they could still elect beside whom 
they would sit. 

It was as if the caste-force had operated to draw 
them from tables in every quarter of the room, 
shrinking together for comfort in their misforttmes, 
for the defence of their privileges, for a defiance 
to all encroachers. 

Into the bosoms of the plebs, as they entered 
and took their seats, that long empty bravely- 
decked table should have struck shame and re- 
morse. But it did n't. Tliey hardly noticed it, so 
excited were they by the discovery of champagne- 
glasses on their own tables. 

Upon Jelf alone did it make much [impression. 
One look was enough to tell him that the General 
was giving a dinner party to his friends. And he, 
Jelf, was left out. Solitary in his comer, the poor 
man refused his soup. 

The waiters were serving the fish when the best 
people came in. It was a naasterly entrance, 
admirably timed. They had not hurried to leave 
the drawing-room. Calculated minutes had been 
wasted in pleasant, easy talk about golf. To 
occupy their table before the plebs had gsAhered, 
would have been to destroy the only triumph that 
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was left to them. This was felt by every one, 
but naturally nothing was said about it. They 
had trusted the General to bring them into the 
dining-room at the right moment. 

At length the General offered his arm to Mrs. 
Caflfyn and, making their procession more or less 
in pairs, they crossed the hall, chatting brightly 
together and, resolutely regardless of pleb eyes, 
entered the dining-room; then slowly, splendidly, 
they wound among the tables to their appointed 
places, and fell to dinner. 

George sat next to Mrs. Hindlip. He did 
his best to be amusing, but failed signally. It 
didn't matter. Mrs. Hindlip talked for them 
both. 

Half an hour earlier George had annoimced 
Bristow's decision to his imcle, getting this dis- 
agreeable business over as soon as might be. The 
General had gnmted out some commiseration. 
This news had seemed to have the effect of making 
him forget George's behaviour in the matter of 
the picnic. He had renewed his offer to find George 
a place in the City. He had been quite friendly 
indeed, had informed George that he was leaving 
the hotel to-morrow, and that he had telephoned 
for rooms at Penzance for himself and Mrs. Norton 
and George; had taken it quite as a matter of 
course that George would come to Penzance, would 
be glad to come to Penzance. Evidently he 
wished George to forget his explosion of the morn- 
ing, and George was quite ready to do this. He had 
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no wish to be on bad terms with the Unde, so long 
as the Uncle let him alone. 

But he by no means wanted to leave St. Mithian 
to-morrow. As he sat by Mrs. Hindlip, he was 
in two minds as to what he was going to do. Tell 
the Manageress to chalk up his score again to the 
General, and leave in the morning, or stay and 
offend the Uncle for life. Wisdom counselled the 
former cotarse, but to-night wisdom spoke with 
a very thin voice in George's ear. Meanwhile, 
he dined at his uncle's table. Nothing else was 
possible. 

A waiter, holding a bottle of champagne, stood 
by the General's elbow. The General put up 
his eyeglass. 

"Let me see that, " he said, and took the bottle 
into his hand. "What's this?" he demanded. 
"Moet and Chandon? I ordered Pommery. I 
say it was Pommery I ordered." 

" Beg p£u-don, sir, " said the waiter, in the voice of 
one who recites that which he has learned by heart. 
"Mr. Yule's compliments, sir, and he desires to 
drink a glass of champagne with you. It 's for every 
one, you and all, just the same sir, " he whispered 
loudly in explanation. "Christmas night, sir." 

Indeed, all rotmd the room, waiters to be seen 
pouring Moet and Chandon into the plebs' cham- 
pagne-glasses, and all the plebs had their eyes 
fixed adoringly upon Mr. Yule, who sat, with a 
full glass in his hand, ^waiting till every one should 
be served. 
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The General's lips moved silently as he handed 
the bottle back to the waiter. He was past speech. 
The waiter tilted the bottle towards the glass. 
The General put up a hand and thrust the nozzle 
away violently. The waiter looked ptizzled; he 
was n't, but he looked it. "No champagne, sir?" 
he asked in well-feigned astonishment. The Gen- 
eral got back the use of his tongue. 

"I ordered Pommery," he said. "Take that 
stuff away, at once. " 

"But, sir," said the waiter, unable to deny him- 
self this pleasure, "this ain't yours, sir. It 's 
Mr. Yule's, sir. A gift, sir, as one might say." 

"Confound you," said the General in a low, 
concentrated voice; "will you take it away? I 
ordered Pommery, not Moet and Chandon, I tell 
you. Here you, fellow," he called to a second 
waiter who had come to the farther end of the 
table, and having filled Mrs. Hindlip's glass, was 
engaged in doing the same by George's, "hi, you, 
fellow! Stop that. Take that stuff away this 
moment." The first waiter stepped to the side 
of the other, whispered in his ear, and together 
they retired, bearing their bottles. 



"Mr* Yule's compliments, sir," said a voice in 
the ear of Jelf ; "and he desires to drink a glass 
of champagne with you. " 

"Go to hell, "said Jelf. 
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Mr. Yuje was now seen to rise in his place, glass 
in hand, beaming. The plebs, as one man, sprang 
to their feet. "Ladies and gentlemen, " said Mr. 
Yule, "a merry Christmas to you, " and he drank. 

''Same to you," they cried. ''Same to you, 
Mr. Yule. Same to you, Santa Claus, and many 
of them. Hurrah for Santa Claus! Cheers for 
Mr. Yule!" 

The best people remained in their chairs. They 
went on talking, rather feverishly, for each felt 
the absolute necessity of ignoring what was taking 
place. Mrs. Caffyn alone looked at the plebs. 
She was very much pleased with her surroundings. 

Suddenly George knew what he was going to 
do to-morrow. 

"Well," he said, "here goes." He got up, 
raised his glass to Mr. Yule, caught the old gentle- 
man's eye, drank the small amoimt of Moet and 
Chandon with which the waiter had supplied him, 
and sat down again. 

"Oh, Mr. Norton!" cried Mrs. Hmdlip. She 
felt quite panic-struck. She looked apprehen- 
sively at the General. So did Mrs. Norton. So 
indeed did everybody. The General was found 
to be regarding his nephew with a positively dia- 
bolical look. Mrs. Norton turned her eyes rapidly 
away and felt for her handkerchief. Nothing 
violent, however, happened. After one prolonged 
stare at his mutineer, the General withdrew his 
gaze and addressed some commonplace to Mrs. 
Caffyn. The incident passed off peaceably. 
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Almost immediately afterwards Pommery was 
brought to the General's table and potired out. 
When every one was furnished, the General raised 
his glass in silence. In silence the best people 
responded. But each had one eye for George. 
And every pleb was looking at George. Even 
Jelf and the waiters were looking at George. 

George took up his glass and emptied it civilly 
to his tmcle. Oddly enough, this simple action 
put a spark to the gimpowder. 

'' Sir ! " thundered the General, while best people 
and plebs alike started in their seats. Then he 
brought down his fist furiously on the table. And 
with that Mrs. Norton burst out into a wailing 
cry, got up slowly, and tottered out of the room, 
her handkerchief pressed to her eyes. 

George got up and went after her. 

And a horrible constraint fell upon the dining- 
room. 

(2) 

About half an hour later the General entered 
his sitting-room and found his nephew there. 

Somehow or other the best people had got 
through dinner, and now had gone for cofifeei^o the 
drawing-room, their only refuge. The dust of the 
loimge had been shaken definitely off their feet, 
and the General's room had not invited them, 
even if the General had. But he hadn't. He 
had muttered something about having to pack 
(though everybody knew that Mrs. Norton would 
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do that for him) and about bridge being im- 
possible to-night, and about his being sorry. 
Then he had gone suddenly upstairs. 

He had something to say to George. 

George sat in a big chair by the fire. He looked 
up and met his tmcle's smouldering eye. He left 
the opening to the General, for he had no excuses 
to offer. 

''Well, sir? "asked the General huskily. "What 
have you to say?" 

" I think, Uncle," said George, "that I had better 
not come to Penzance with you and mother." 

Now this was in its essence precisely what the 
General had intended to say to George. It dis- 
concerted him extremely. George had indeed in 
his honest wish to regularise an intolerable situa- 
tion captured a strategical advantage. Any mis- 
tress of a house who, having nmg the bell for her 
parloiumaid in order to discharge her has been 
greeted on the girl's entrance with the words, 
hurriedly gasped out, "Oh, if you please, mtmi, I 
give notice" — ^any such mistress will appreciate 
the General's sensations. As she knows very well, 
the only safe formula for her reply is this: . 



"Very good 



'Emily 
Victoria 



Harding 
Rachel 
Capper 
Or as the case may be 



' fetch some more 
coal, 
take this letter to 
Kindly < the post. 

bring tea at once, 
ring for a taxicab. 
, fill this ink-pot. 
Or as she may be inspired. 
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Only with some such answer may her position 
be saved. 

This lady will now conceive a contempt for 
General Wemyss-Wanklyn because after a short 
pause of angry astonishment, he said, ''Oh, sir, 
you think so, do you? And why, sir? May I 
ask why you think you had better not come to 
Penzance with your mother and me? I may say 
I [agree with you, but that is neither here nor 
there. Your reasons, sir, I say." He crossed 
the room and asstuned. as quickly as possible the 
back-to-the-fire position. He felt the need of it, 
for George had not at all a cowed look. 

''Uncle," said George, "we don't want to have 
a row. Suppose we just agree that I stay on here, 
and say no more about it." 

The General cut a cigar, looking down the while 
fixedly at George. 

"A row, eh?" he said at last. "No, George, 
I certainly do not want to have a row, as you call 
it. Any such thing is quite unnecessary. But I 
think I am entitled to an answer. You came 
uito Cornwall as my guest. In common cotirtesy 
you are botmd to say why you wish to leave me. " 

"Better not, Uncle," said George, "much better 
not." 

"I insist, George. Am I or am I not your 
uncle?" 

George began to tug at his moustache. He was 
already profoundly weary of this foolish talk. 
"Yes," he said irritably, "you are my uncle." 
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"No insolence, George," cried the General 
warmly. ** I say, I '11 have no insolence from you 
or anybody else." He clicked his penknife em- 
phatically and replaced it in his pocket with some 
deliberation, staring down the while upon George 
in an indescribably haughty and ridiculous way. 
''Well, sir?" he cried. 

A stdky devil which formed part of George's 
composition got one of his rare opportunities to 
manifest himself. George spoke slowly, drawl- 
ing a little. 

**The reason I do not think I had better go to 
Penzance is because I am afraid of the pirates. " 
Next moment he wished the words back. They 
were n't at all funny. They were just rude. He 
cursed himself. 

''Pirates, George? Pirates? What pirates? 
What 's the fellow talking about?" 

"I'm sorry I said it. Uncle. I apologise. 
Hang it all, can't you see I don't want to tell you? 
Can't you see that it 's impossible ?" 

"You don't answer my question, George. 
What is this about pirates? I insist on an 
explanation. " 

George heaved an enormous sigh. The horrible 
stupidity of this wrangle! 

"When I said that," he began patiently, "I 
was only joking, you know." 

"Joking! Let me tell you this is not a time 
for joking, sir! At the moment, GeOTge, joking 
is in poor taste. " 
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**I know it is," said the tmforttinate young 
man, *'and I am ever so sorry I did it. It was 
quite a wrong move. I wanted to convey to you, 
without actually telling you so, that I would 
rather not tell you my reasons for not wanting to 
go to Penzance. I spoke satirically; I was an ass 
to do it." 

The General gave a short scornful laugh. 

* * Ah, * ' he said, * * that is yotu* idea of satire, is it ? " 

'*No," said George, ''it isn't. It was rotten 
satire — I " 

"Let me speak, sir, " his uncle burst in. "Will 
you let me speak? I let you speak. " 

" I was going to say, " George said, "that we are 
having a row, you see. I wish you wouldn't. 
Uncle. It can't do any good. Please chuck it. " 

"Oh, I am to chuck it now?" 

"Yes," said George sullenly, "you are." He 
got up. "Good night. Uncle," he said. 

"Stop!" cried the General. "Stop, I tell you. 
You don't sneak oflE like that tmtil I 've said what 
I have to say." 

"All right," said George, sitting down again. 
"Only don't shout," he added. He was by now 
in a wicked temper. 

His caution had the effect for which it was 
calculated. 

"I am not shouting," shouted the General. 
"I am perfectly calm." He struck the chimney- 
piece with his fist and knocked a pipe from it into 
the grate. 
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George lit a cigarette. "So I see," he said. 
"Now what are we talking about? Do you hap- 
pen to know?" He lay back in his chair and blew 
out smoke. His uncle did n't hear him. 

"Damme!" he was crying. "It's smashed." 

" It 's only Benson's," said George. " It does n't 
matter." 

The accident subdued the General. He picked 
up the two bits of the pipe and fitted them together 
as people do at such moments. "Yes," he said, 
"it 's smashed right enough." He took the two 
bits apart, fitted them together again, laid them 
on the chimney-piece. At last he remembered 
that he had something to say to his nephew. He 
thrust his hands deep into his trousers pockets, 
turned his back again to the fire, and said patheti- 
cally, "Ge6rge, you have not treated me fairly. 
I am hurt, George, by your conduct." 

"I 'm very sorry. Uncle " 

"No, sir, you are not sorry. On the contrary 
you " 

At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Norton came in, looking very anxious. The poor 
woman, packing for the General in the next room, 
had become aware of an altercation. She had 
dropped everj^hing and come, hoping that she 
might do some good. Her appearance irritated 
the General unspeakably. 

"Martha," he almost wailed, "for God's sake 
go away." 

"Oh, Rob " 
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*'Will you begone, Martha?" • 

"Look here, Uncle," said George, "you shan't 
speak to mother like that. I won't have it." 

"Oh, George, dear " 

"Oh, you won't, won't you?" cried the General. 
"You pup!" 

"Oh, Rob — " Mrs. Norton began to weep. 

"There! You Ve made her cry now," said 
George angrily. "I hope you 're satisfied." He 
went to his mother. "There, there," he said, 
"dry up. Mother. It 's all right." 

"Is it?" asked the General. "Is it? So, my 
fine fellow, you think it 's a-U right, do you? Eh? 
Eh? Perhaps you '11 change yotir tune when I tell 
you that I shall not go to Penzance to-morrow, 
but to town, sir, to see my lawyer, sir. Yes, 
sir." 

"No, Rob, no — " Mrs. Norton snuflfled over 
George's shoulder. 

"Yes, Martha, my lawyer. " George turned on 
him. "Oh, see your damned lawyer," he said. 

The General went white. " My God, George, " 
he said, "do you dare to talk to me like that? 
Do you know what you 're saying?" 

"Oh, let's drop it," said George. "We've 
squabbled long enough, have n't we? We might 
be kids, confotmd it." 

"Understand me, George," said his uncle, wag- 
ging a finger solemnly, "I mean this — I mean it! 
Every word of it. You think that because you 
are my only near relative that you are safe, what- 
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ever you choose to do. You think I won't let 
Shotley go out of the family. " 

*'Shotley may go to blazes," said George; and 
"oh, George," sobbed his mother. 

The General made a large, despairing gesture. 
"Very good," he said. "That is your wish. I 
will try to meet it. I wish you good night, my 
boy. I hope I do not need to remind you that 
this room is a private one. " 

He laughed nastily, for no ai^)arent reason. 

"Certainly," said George. "Good night, sir. 
Good night. Mother." 

"George? Rob!" cried Mrs. Norton, suddenly 
presenting to their gaze a face ludicrously dis- 
torted and absurdly damp. Her voice was pitched 
in a painful, emotional key. Her widow's cap 
was slightly on one side. "Rob! George! You 
shall not part like this. Let me entreatr-- — " 

This dreadful addition to their annoyances 
drove the two men nearly mad. The General 
swore, and walking quickly to the sideboard, took 
up a book, looked at its title-page, and laid it down 
again. George enveloped his mother with an arm. 
" Oh ! Mother, " he cried. " Don't burst in, please. 
It 's no earthly good, you know. " 

"No, Martha. Your words can now avail 
nothing, " said the General, from the sideboard. 
He felt that at last he had achieved a sentence 
that was worthy of the dignity which he desired 
to exhibit. 

"Come away. Mother,** said George. 
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" Do you mean, Rob, " cried Mrs, Norton, "that 
you are going to alter your will?** 

'*0h, dry up, Mother, do," said her miserable 
son. 

* ' That is what I mean, Martha. That is exactly 
what I mean." 

"You cast George off?" 

"I prefer to say that George is taking his own 
line; that it separates us. That is what I would 
prefer to say, Martha. I hope I take a broad view 
of life, but ingratitude is, in my view, the one 
unpardonable crime. George has made his bed, 
Martha — and he must lie on it. He has cooked 
his goose." 

"Then I," she cried, quite tmaware of any ab- 
surdity, "will eat it. Yes, Rob, if you have done 
with George, you have done with me. Yes, Rob. " 

"Oh, don't be silly. Mother," said George. 
"What the deuce has it got to do with you?" 

"It has. It has. Between us we have £200 a 
year. We can live on that, George, can't we?" 

"Of course we can," he said. "But do shut 
up. Mother." 

"Then we will. Do you think I would hesitate 
for a moment between you and him? I won't 
live with him if he 's going to cast you off. I won't. 
I could n't." 

"Martha," said the General, "you *re a fool." 

"O Lord!" cried George. "It's beginning 
again." 

" I 'm not a fool, Rob, " cried Mrs. Norton ; " I'm 
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a mother. And if you send George away, you 
send me." 

The General shrugged his shoulders. "Very 
good," he said. "Just as you please.** 

"Come, George," cried Mrs. Norton. "Let's 
leave him. Wicked old man. Yes, though 
you are my brother, Rob, you 're a wicked 
old man. Because George lites that Mr. Yule, 
you " 

"Silence, Martha," shouted the General. 
"Silence, I say. Will you go or must I?" 

"I will not go," she cried, "tmtil I have told 
you the truth of all this. You have never really 
liked George. If you had you would have helped 
him. You would have said a good word for him 
with Bristow. Instead of which " 

" Instead of which, " said the General, no longer 
responsible for his tongue, "I am glad to say I 
gave Bristow a very strong caution " 

"What?" shrieked Mrs. Norton and, "What?" 
cried George in the same breath. 

"Hah!" the General trumpeted; "I 've said it 
have I? Well! so much the better. Now you 
know why you did n't get Barton, my brave fellow. 
Yes, why should I conceal it? Bristow wrote 
me three or four days ago, and I replied truth- 
fully — ^as I was botmd to do. Nephew or no 
nephew, I was botmd to reply truthfully, and I 
did. I told him that in my opinion you were quite 
unfitted for any land-agency. It has always been 
my opinion and it always " 
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''Oh, thank you," said George, ** don't go on. 
That's enough." 

''Yes," said his mother. She ttimed her back 
on the General and took George's arm. "Come, 
George. And, Rob, " she said over her shoulder, 
"you can pack for yourself." Together mother 
and son went out of the room, leaving the General 
on the hearthrug, his mouth framing words. 

(3) 

George left his mother, partially calmed, on her 
bed. She had no longer to pack and professed her- 
self inclined for sleep. Now that the worst had 
happened, the nervous agitation which had afflic- 
ted her dtuing the past two days seemed to have 
gone from her. There are two sides to every situa- 
tion, and the thought that she was done with keep- 
ing house for her brother was not the most gloomy 
which was just now present to Mrs. Norton's mind. 
So after a little kissing of George, and a little 
clinging to him, and a little adverse criticism of 
the General, she sent her son away with the prom- 
ise that she would be in bed within half an hour. 

George went downstairs not knowing quite 
what he was to do with his evening. Since he had 
opened Bristow's letter events had marched with 
a rather stunning rapidity. He wanted a little 
leisure in which to revew them and his whole 
position. The treachery which his uncle had 
practised against h m no longer angered him. At 

X9 
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the first moment of hearing about it a violent rage 
against the old man had suddenly consumed him; 
but that was btuned out now. He was able to 
regard the affair as something ludicrous. His 
thoughts about the General were of the ''obstinate 
old ass" kind, rather than of the "shabby old 
beast ** order. The total overthrow of his fortunes 
and hopes was of so much greater moment to him 
than the conduct which had caused it. 

On one thing he was quite determined. He 
must avoid Elizabeth. Whatever he might do in 
the future, whatever hope might some day be 
allowed to come back to him, it was not at this 
time, that he must go in search of it. He wanted 
a confidant enormously, and he knew that were 
he to begin talking to the girl he would tell her the 
whole affair. "Then,** he reflected, not con- 
sciously, *'she 'd sympathise, and sympathy from 
her would be very dangerous to-night. I must 
give her a wide berth, a particularly wide berth.'* 

Upon which a crowd of the yotmg plebs came 
down the passage from the lotmge (Elizabeth 
among them) and laid hold of George and an- 
notmced that they were about to play hide-and- 
seek, that the hall was to be home, and that he 
must join in. This was the readiest way which 
occurred to them of expressing their sympathy 
with him. George hummed and hahed. TJlti- 
mately, seeing no way out of it, he agreed, nursing 
the intention of retiring incontinently to his bed- 
room. 
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This particular chapter, however, in his Book 
of Dest ny was conceived otherwise. 

Maud Watson began to cast lots to decide upon 
the seekers, and he was taken. Then she did it 
again, and Elizabeth was taken. I suppose no- 
body but Maud could have performed this, for 
everybody else was out of practice. But Maud, 
fresh from school, saw at a glance exactly where 
to begin her Ena, dena, dina, duss, so as to secure 
the result she desired. Maud had had her eye on 
George and Elizabeth at the picnic. She was a 
really good-hearted girl, but, being very yotmg, 
lacked the experience which keeps most really 
good-hearted people from interfering in the love- 
affairs of their neighbours. 

George and Elizabeth were placed on the hall 
sofa. They were told to shut their eyes tight while 
they counted a hundred. This was to give the 
hiders time to leave the hall or conceal them- 
selves there if they so wished. Then George was 
to mark three minutes on his watch, after which 
time play was to begin. 

ThjBy shut their eyes. The plebs scattered. 
Silence fell upon the hall. George cotmted a htm- 
dred faithfully, pulled out his watch, noted the 
time and said, ''Did you hear of to-morrow's 
exodus?" 

''I did," §aid Elizabeth. "Everybody but 
Mr. Yule knows about it and why. It 's really 
very dreadful. Your poor uncle and the others. 
It must be horrible to be like that — ^to let your- 
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self be driven out of a hotel because other people 
enjoy themselves. But I hope you 'U all be more 
comfortable at Penzance." 

''Don't include me," said George. "My 
mother and I are n't going to Penzance." 

''No?" 

''No." 

"Oh!" There was a little pause. "Have 
you — ?" she asked and stopped. 

"Have I what?" 

"Oh, it 's no business of mine. " 

"Make it so." 

"Very well. I was going to say that I'm 
afraid you and your uncle have quarrelled?" 

"We have," said George. "Most astonish- 
ingly. I may add that all is over between us." 

"Oh, I 'm so sorry. And I 'm afraid I 'm 
partly to blame. I rather egged Mr. Yule on, you 
know, in the beginning. " 

"Yes/' said George, "you are entirely to blame, 
I 'm glad to say." 

"What does that mean?** 

"Never mind. Well, I don't know why I 
should n't tell you. It 's this way. If it had n't 
been for you I 'd be going to Penzance to-morrow. 
I 'd be just as sick as the others, about the dance 
and so forth, you know. Before you came I 
thought nobody in this hotel was fit to speak to, 
except the Uncle and his crowd. I did n't know. 
That 's the way I 'd been brought up. I used to 
cold-shotdder the others just as we all did. I was 
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qtdte a beast. But I see things rather differently 
now. I 'm glad. You 're to blame for that too. " 

" I 'm glad, " she said. *' Still I 'm sorry you Ve 
quarrelled." 

'* I 'm not, " said George. 

"I don't like people to quarrel.'* 

"There are some people," said George bitterly, 
''that one ought to quarrel with. My uncle is 
one of them. " 

''Oh, he 's all right, is n't he? He 's only a bit 
snobbish. Most people are a little snobbish, you 
know. I expect he 's really quite a nice old man 
in his own way. Is it worth while to quarrel 
with him just for the sake of a few people that 
you '11 never see again?" 

"Yes," said George, still more bitterly. To- 
morrow he and his mother would have to clear out 
of this costly hotel and find some dog-kennel or 
other to live in. They were going to be forced 
to arrange their lives quite differently hereafter, 
and the sooner they began the better. And, 
perhaps, as this girl said, he would never see her 
again. 

"Mr. Norton," she said, "I think you're in 
trouble." 

"Not I," said George. "I 'm all right." 

"Well, I don't think so." She waited for him 
to speak. He didn't. "We're friends, you 
know, " she said, and paused. "If I could help, " 
she said and laid a hand timidly on his arm. 

Suddenly he knew that he must tell her. They 
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had got too near together for him simply to go 
away in the morning without a word of explanation. 
Though it was impossible to make any attempt 
to get still nearer, he must at least m^e it dear 
why he was backing away. A difiBcult task, but 
one to be undertaken if he ever hoped to be satis- 
fied with himself again. 

"You can't help," he said, "but I want you 
to know something. This afternoon I told you 
about that place I hoped to get. Well, I have n't 
got it. The man 's turned me down, that 's all. " 

"Oh, I 'm so sorry," she cried; "but you 11 get 
another soon." 

"It does n't look like it. When I do, I '11 let 
you know — ^if I may." He could n't bum every 
boat. 

"Oh, of course." 

"That's all," said George, "except that my 
mother and I go away to-morrow." 

"Oh, nonsense " 

"We must. You see she *s quarrelled with the 
Uncle too ; I ' ve got to look after her now. Thank 
goodness, we 've enough, just enough to live on. 
For if she depended on me — You see, I 'm'no use. 
Now you tmderstand things. " 

There was again a silence between them — ^a 
dangerous silence. He felt strongly the need of 
breaking it, but at the same time he permitted 
himself to follow a train of thought. As a result 
he at last asked, "Could you live in Canada?" 
She checked a smile. 
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"I expect so," she said. "Lots of people 
manage it." 

*'Good Lord!" he thought. ''What am I say- 
ing?" He saved himself. ''Well, I think / shall 
have to," he said hurriedly. "I don't want to. 
But there *s nothing in this coimtry. " He sighed 
heavily. "I did n't want to go abroad," he said; 
" I did n't really. I do love England. " 

"There's good fishing in Canada," she said; 
She knew that he angled, and at the moment 
this seemed to her the most comforting thing to 
say. 

"Pishing!" said George gloomily. "Oh, I 
fancy the fishing's good enough." He looked 
up and fotmd her eyes resting tenderly upon him. 
Discretion departed from George Norton. "But 
I don't want fishing," he cried; "I want — " 
He shut his mouth suddenly. "No, " he thought. 
"No." He jumped up. "Oh! "he said. "Don't 
let 's talk about it. Grousing 's the rottenest 
waste of time there is. What 's Mr. Yule's pro- 
gramme for to-morrow? I expect you and he 
have got something up your sleeves. You can 
tell me, you know, because I Shan't be here. And 
I won't give it away to the others." 

"To-morrow," said Elizabeth, hiunouring him, 
"there 's to be a Christmas tree. Don't you re- 
member all those things we bought. They were 
for it." 

"So they were," said George. 

" It 's for the little Bugg girl. But poor Daniel 
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Boone will be gone?" At Land's End she had 
told him of the bear-hunt. 

*' So he will, " he said. '* Of course. Of course. 
Poor old Daniel. " He found it impossible to be 
interested in the Christmas tree. He took a little 
turn in the hall, examined the barometer. Eliza- 
beth followed his movements with her eyes, which 
to-night were rather larger and brighter than 
usual. "Still going up," he said. Elizabeth 
assented. A constraint was upon them. It was 
one of those moments when two people have all 
or nothing to say to each other. 

Suddenly Elizabeth rose from the sofa. "Well, " 
she said, "I 'm going to the lounge." 

" And I 'm going to bed, " said George. It was 
really the best thing he could do. 

"All right. Good night. " 

* 'Good night, " he said. 

She put out a hand to him. "Goodnight," 
she said again. He took the hand. " I 'm sorry, " 
she said, "ever so sorry. " 

He crushed her hand violently in his own and 
looked into her eyes with a very serious and con- 
centrated expression on his face. Then he dropped 
the hand. "Goodnight," he said roughly and 
went upstairs without once looking back. Eliza- 
beth made sure of this before going down the 
passage which led to the lounge. 

Meanwhile the plebs, in their chosen hiding- 
places, lay still as mice, consimied with self -con- 
gratulation upon the clevaness with which they 
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had concealed themselves. But boredom was al- 
ready begmning to mingle with their enjojonent 
of their game; boredom, yes, and wonder. 

(4) 

Half an hour later George, who lay smoking 
on the sofa in front of his bedroom fire, was dis- 
turbed by a loud thiunping on the door. He 
shouted to the thtmiper to come in and Mr. Yule 
appeared. George jumped up. *'Why, sir," he 
said, "this is very nice of you." But he had no 
wish to chat with Mr. Yule. 

"Norton," said the old gentleman, "I '11 come 
to the point at once. I think you want a job." 

George looked at him for a moment, open- 
mouthed. Then, "By gum!" he shouted, "she 's 
told you." 

" She has, " said Mr. Yule. " May I sit down? " 

"Good Lord, yes!" said George, who hardly 
knew what he was saying. She had done this. 
She must have gone straight to the old sportsman. 
The little brick! Whatever came of it, the little 
brick! Old Yule was going to put him on the 
track of a job. 

"May I smoke?" asked Mr. Yule. 

" Heavens, yes ! " said George. " Have a cigar- 
ette. What am I thinking about?" 

"Well, look here, " said Mr. Yule, as he drew out 
his pipe and lit it deUberately, "I want a yotmg 
fellow, but I want a good 'un. " 

" You do? Did you say you did? But I don't 
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understand. You haven't got any property in 
England, have you?" 

/'Why not?" 

''Well, upon my soul, I don't know why not, 
I thought you lived in China or somewhere. But 
of course you might do that and still have property 
in England. " 

Mr. Yule nodded. "You have," he said with 
his sweet smile, "penetrated instantaneously to 
the very core of the mystery. " 

"I 'm not such an ass as I must seem," said 
George. "Don't chaff me, please. I'm rather 
upset to-night, and there 's nothing that I was 
looking for less than any suggestion erf this kind 
from you. " 

" Yes," said Mr. Yule ; " in England, I have about 
150,000 acres and two towns and a lot of mines. " 

"Gosh!" said George, snatching up a cigarette. 
"Where?" 

"In Yorkshire. And in Scotland — ^Argyll, to 
be precise — I have another 100,000 acres, mostly 
sporting land — but there is a nice little town in one 
comer." 

"This is most astonishing, " said George. "Who 
would have suspected you of such a thing?" 

"I flatter myself," murmtired Mr. Yule, "no- 
body." 

"By Jove!" said George, and, "By Jove! " he 
said again. He looked at Mr. Yule with great 
eyes. Suddenly, "By gad!" he cried. " F(?u 
are offering me a job.." 
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"No," said Mr. Yule, ''I 'm telling you that I 
want a man, a good 'un. Are you a good 'un?" 

''I've had precious little experience," said 
George, " if it comes to that. I can show you what 
my last employer thought of me. " He fished out 
of his trunk a testimonial that the elder Peary had 
given him just before he died. 

"Mr. Peary," he exclaimed, "knew that his 
successor meant to give my place to a pal. It was 
thoughtful of the old boy to make it out for me, 
was n't it? But of course these things ain't much 
use. " 

Mr. Yule read the testimonial and handed it 
back. "That one," he said, "can't do you any 
harm. But I don't take much stock in 'em, 
myself. Tell me what you think of your own 
capabilities. " 

"Well, I 'm a yotmg 'un," said George, "and 
I 'm not afraid of work, but I fancy 250,000 acres 
and three towns and a lot of mines are a bit above 
my mark. And I know nothing of Scotch law or 
the work up there. " 

Mr. Yule grinned affably. "But in a sub- 
ordinate capacity, eh?" 

" Oh, I could manage that all right. It depends 
how subordinate. I don't want to lick stamps, 
you know." 

"Well—" Mr. Yule sketched the kind of em- 
plo3rment which he was offering; mentioned a 
salary. He suggested a six months' trial. The 
employment was satisfactory to George. As for 
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the salary, it made him, as they say, open and shut 
his toes. One could marry on a salary like that. 

'*You see," said Mr. Yule, "Whittaker, tmder 
whom you '11 work, would have been only too 
pleased to find me somebody for this place, but I 
like to choose my own men. Now I Ve had a 
little chance of studying you, Norton, in the past 
day or two, and I like you. I can't tell how much 
you know about land-agency, but I think you '11 
do your best. I may be mistaken, but I don't 
often go wrong in my judgment of a man. And 
now it only remains for me to tell you my 
name " 

"Eh?" cried George. 

"Yule is a sort of alias, you know.** 

"Is it now?" said George. He felt no longer 
capable of surprise. 

"Here is my card," said the old gentleman, 
holding one out; "but mind" — he drew it away 
from George's fingers — "not a word to any one. " 

" Not a whisper, " said George, and received the 
card. He read a name written in ink. "Good 
Lord!" he said. *'Good Lord!" For a moment 
or two he regarded Mr. Yule dimibly. "It is n*t 
a joke, of course?" he asked. 

* * No. It is n't a joke — 6ot in the way you mean, 
at any rate. Personally I do find it rather comic. 
But life is a comedian — sometimes." 

" I don't yet understand, " said George. "What 
about China?" 

" Oh, China? That 's all right. You see when 
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this happened to me I more or less had to come 
back to England. Besides, I 'd had about enough 
of China, anyway." 

"But why do you — ?" George began. ''I 
beg your pardon," he said, "that 's none of my 
business. " 

"Why do I disguise myself?" 

"Well— yes." 

"I 'm a democrat," said Mr. Yule; "and I 'm 
shy. Notoriety alarms me. Pomp bores me. 
I 'm afraid I shan't manage altogether to avoid 
them, but I try. On my first Christmas holidays 
in England, at any rate, it would be a pity if I 
could n't be an ordinary citizen. But I 'm afraid 
it '11 get more and more difficult. These infernal 
newspapers. They get hold of one's picture, eh? 
I 've escaped 'em so far, though. Yes, I think 
I 've been rather clever, so far." He chuckled 
happily and got up. * * Now I 'm off to bed. Good 
night." 

"One moment," said George, rising also. "This 
thing, this job, is definite, is it?" 

"Quite. Do you want it in writing?" 

" No," said George, "that was n't my idea at all. 
You see, it 's always rather difficult to believe very 
great luck. One wants to hear it over and over 
again. " 

"It's perfectly definite," said Mr. Yule. 
**Qtiite decided. Absolutely so. Entirely to be 
depended on. Fixed. Settled. Agreed. Is 
that enough?" 
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"Yes, thank you. Now, one thing more. This 
alters my outlook, you know. Something has got 
to be done by me and as soon as possible. There 
is a yoimg lady here " 

''Miss Day?" 

''Miss Day. I am going to ask her to marry 
me. 

"On the strength of a six months' engage- 
ment?" 

"Yes," said George. "I shall satisfy you." 

"I think you will. Well, good luck to you, 
Norton." 

" Supposing she accepts me, may I tell her who 
you are?" 

"Why? Is it necessary?" 

" No, it is n't necessary, dr, but it is well to pro- 
vide for all contigencies. If she accepts me I 
may not be wholly responsible for what I say, 
and it may slip out. Now if I have your per- 
mission I shall not be hampered at the happiest 
moment of my life by any need for considering my 
words. I will bind her to secrecy and on her you 
can depend." 

"Very good," said Mr. Yule. "You may tell 
her. I see that you have prevision. That 's 
good. And you have also, if I may say so, re- 
markable confidence in yourself." 

"I think," said George, "that it will be all 
right; but again one moment. I 've got to thank 
you, you know." 

"Well, thank me if you want to, " sai^ Mr. Yyle. 
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" But get it over as quick as you can. I don't like 
palaver. " 

"Thank you," said George. 

''She was in the lounge, " said Mr. Yule, "when 
I left it." 

"Thank you," said George. 

(5) 

When he got to the lounge he f otind it occupied 
by plebs, reading, chattering, disporting them- 
selves. Among them was Elizabeth. 

He was greeted with a combined hoot. They 
all shook their fists at him. After a few moments 
of good-humoured abuse, for which he sought a 
reason, he discovered that he and Elizabeth were 
supposed to have played a practical joke upon 
their companions. Now, for the first time, did he 
remember the game of hide-and-seek. Since, how- 
ever, Elizabeth appeared, with considerable deft- 
ness, to have persuaded the hiders that they were 
the victims of a jest, and since they seemed to 
nurse no grudge, but rather to be amused by 
what had been done to them, it was not for him to 
disabuse their minds of this belief. He played up, 
chaffed them upon their lurkings and mystification, 
indicated Elizabeth as the author of the outrage, 
conducted himself gallantly and well; earned an 
approving smile from Elizabeth. 

Now for his solution was presented the eternal, 
exasperating problem of detachment, and while 
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he sat there racking his brains for some method 
either of getting this girl to leave all these people 
with him or of inducing all these people to leave 
him with this girl; lo! her mother asked her to 
fetch from their room a magazine wherein was an 
article entitled "Jimk and what to do with it," 
so that Mrs. Killigrew might learn how to manipu- 
late beer-corks, tomato-tins, the bones of mutton- 
chops, and other tmwanted things till they took on 
beauty and value and sold rapidly at bazaars and 
helped to swell those funds wherewith the heathen 
are converted and church towers are made secure. 

Two minutes after she had left the lotmge 
George began slapping himself all over, exclaimed 
at his folly in leaving his pipe in his room and, in 
his tiun, went suddenly forth. 

Now George was a dgarette-smoker. 

She was at the bottom of the hall staircase, the 
magazine in her hand. 

He said, "I want to speak to you, if you please. 
I have some news to give you and some thanks 
to offer." 

She asked, holding up the magazine, "And this? " 

He said, "I only want a minute. Come in 
here. " As he spoke he opened the door of the 
writing-room and held it for her. He was strongly 
excited. "I must tell you," he said. Elizabeth 
would have been a very odd girl if she declined to 
hear his news. She had concerned herself about 
him, had tried to help. It seemed that she had 
been successful. But to what extent? That was 
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what she must know without delay. She went 
into the writing-room. 

It was to all appearances empty, but appear- 
ances lived up to their reputation. For Jelf was 
in the writing-room. 



(6) 



Where? 

Under the table. 

I will now tell you how he got there. To this 
end it becomes necessary shortly to trace the 
movements of the best people since they came 
out of the dining-room. 

George's we Imow. Mrs. Norton's we know. 
The General's we know. 

The Caffyns went to their room to pack. 

The Hindlips, however, had their son's nurse to 
pack for them. 

Benson and Bayliss had nobody to pack for 
them, but they were in no hurry to begin the 
odious work. 

Bridge was proposed. The General's sitting- 
room being imavailable, the little smoking-room 
of which I have spoken suggested itself. ^There 
they would be quiet. There no one would come. 
Thither went Benson, the Hindlips, and Bayliss. 

And Jelf? 

Oh, Jelf was not asked. Eight is an imsatis- 
factory number for cards, but four is not. Four 
is a very nice number. Benson, the Hindlips, and 
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Bayliss were quite content with it. In their view 
Jdf , added to their party, cotild serve no useful 
purpose whatever, Benson, the Hindlips, and 
Bayliss departed down the passage to their smok- 
ing-room laughing and chattering and quite as 
happy as it was fit that they should be. Jelf , 
poor wight, remained behind to amuse himself 
as he felt inclined. For the first time in many 
years his dinner seemed acid on his stcnnach. 

I really cannot at all do justice to the fmy of 
Jelf . Only one who has gone through a similar 
experience can appreciate his sensations; and, 
of coiirse, you and I have never laid ourselves 
open to that kind of thing. 

In a word, they threw him away. Now, do you 
not think it must be very horriMe to be thrown 
away? Jelf foimd it so. As he stared after those 
four backs that dwindled down the corridor, he 
could hardly credit his senses; his eyes that they 
saw this thing, his ears that they had heard no 
invitation to accompany. 

He made a little sbimd in his throat, like a main- 
spring breaking. This was his only audible pro- 
test. He was too much flattened out for more. 
But several devils warred together for the posses- 
sion of his soul. 

He had no place. The best people dispensed 
with him. The plebs? He would go to bed 
sooner than to the loimge. But he believed that 
it was dangerous to go to bed on a full stomach, 
for a man like himself, at any rate, a man of deli- 
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cate health, Even Petre was lost to him. He 
thought of paying a waiter to oppose him at 
billiards, and '' No ! " he thought '* No ! " BilUards 
with a waiter, the night after bridge with the 
General? No! No! 

He looked into the drawing-room. A single 
electric globe illuminated it. He drew back. 
There was only the writing-room left. Here at 
least he could smoke. He went into the writing- 
room, drew up a chair by the fire, lit a cigar, and 
plimged himself in bitterness. 

Was it for this, was it for this that he had asked 
for his bill? 

His cigar burned all down one side. He hurled 
it into the fire; was too greatly dispirited to Ught 
another. He drowsed. He woke. He drowsed 
again. He woke agdn. He got up and looked 
at his tongue in the mirror over the chimney-piece. 
He practised a smile or two, straightened his tie. 
He possessed himself of a hotel guide, sat down, 
looked at the pictures, read the advertisements; 
looked at the clock, compared his watch with it, 
wound up his watch, picked his teeth, scratched 
his head, cleaned his nails, wondered why he had 
come to St. Mithian. Gave it up. 

His eye was attracted by a globular letter-weight 
made of Cornish serpentine which lay on the table 
near him. He picked it up, examined it, weighed 
it in his hand, estimated its weight. Dropped it. 
It rolled imder the table. Having nothing else to 
do, Jelf went after it. 
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(7) 

At the same moment the door opened and two 
people came in. Because the table-cloth hung 
low, Jelf, grovelling in the darkness, was in a 
position to see no more than the bottom of a skirt, 
the ends of a pair of trousers and fotir feet, two 
female and two male. 

Jelf, resenting this intrusion, was about to 
cough and drive them out again (Hang it! was 
there no place where a man could be quiet?), when 
the words, ''Elizabeth, will you marry me?" 
turned him to stone. Never had Jelf assisted at 
a proposal. Promising himself an amusing ex- 
perience, he kept still. He wondered which one 
of the girls Elizabeth might be. The man he knew 
partly by the voice and partly by the trousers, 
for George happened to be the only man at Ros- 
kelly's who wore braid stripes in that place, and 
Jelf had an eye for these things. This, Jelf 
reflected, fully explained Norton's conduct. 5 

Elizabeth said, " Is this the news you had to tell 
me, or the thanks you had to offer me?" 

"Neither," said George, *'this is a quiestion I 
had to ask you. I 'm afraid I omitted to mention 
it." 

"I imagine," she said, "that the news is good 
or the question itself might haVe been omitted — " 

"When I saw you last," said George, "I had no 
business to ask it, or I would. '* 

Jelf heard her voice soften. 
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"Yes," she said, **you 're a silly creature, you 
know, I have heaps of money for us both. But 
of course I could n't tell you so." 

"Splendid," said George, and Jelf heard him 
kiss her. 

"Now for the news," she said presently. 

"I have a job." 

"Mr. Yule?" 

' * Precisely. You did it. Now for the thanks. " 
Jelf was further entertained. 

"Where are we to live?" asked Elizabeth 
at lasjt. "I hope it's nice — " Her voice was 
strangled. 

"God bless you," said George violently. 

Jelf grinned. This was better than any bridge. 

"Yes, but where?" 

George gave particulars of the situation of 
their future home. Jelf didn't care for this. 
Geography said nothing to Jelf, imder the 
table. 

"Let us go and tell mother,'* said Elizabeth. 
"Besides, Mrs. Killigrew is waiting for this." 
Jelf neither knew nor cared what it was for which 
Mrs. Killigrew was waiting. He began to grow 
impatient with them. They weren't treating 
him fairly. 

" Before we go to Mrs. Day, " said George (and 
"Ah!" thought Jelf, "it 's the Day girl, is it?"), 
" I have another bit of news. Only this is a secret. 
Swear on this hotel guide that you will not divulge 
it to a living soul. " Jelf 's ears moved backwards 
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in his anxiety to miss nothing of that which was 
to oome. 

"I swear," said Elizabeth, and Jelf was aware 
of a light thump, just above his head. 

"Then guess who Mr. Ytde is." 

"Mr. Yule?" 

"Mr. Yule." 

"I don't understand, George." 

"God bless you!" There was an interval. 

"Hang it!" thought Jelf, "will the fool never 
have done? Who the deuce can old Ytile be, 
anyway?" 

"Now," said Elizabeth, "explain yourself. 
Who is Mr. Yule, if he is n't Mr. Yule? Of course 
I know he 's Father Christmas, but you don't 
mean that, do you?" 

"No, he 's the Marquess of Bridlington." 

It was only by the exercise of almost miraculous 
self-control that Jelf succeeded in not declaring his 
presence in the writing-room. 
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CHAFPER XVI 

IN the little smoking-room Benson and Mrs. 
Hindlip and Hindlip and Bayliss sat at bridge. 
In a chair near them sat Tom Caffyn, who had got 
tired of helping his wife to pack and now waited 
his turn at the card-table. 

To them suddenly entered Jelf • Now this was 
intrusion. 

They looked up at him as he came in with that 
''what -the -devil -business -have -you -here?" air 
with which those who occupy the public rooms of 
hotels regard those who seek to share that privi- 
lege. Seeing that it was only Jelf they dropped 
their eyes once more to the table. No one 
spoke to Jelf except BayKss, who said, "Hullo, 
Jelf, " as he drew a card from dummy's hand aiid 
played it. 

Thus Jelf was given to imderstand that nobody 
would try to stop him if he wanted to go away. 
Jelf, however, did n't mean to go away. He had 
come to gloat over these people, and he sat down 
in a comer and gloated. They went on playing, 
finished the rubber, and CaflEyn cut in, all without 
any reference to Jelf. Mrs. Hindlip cut out and 
went away — ^without any reference to Jelf. 

3" 
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Jelf did n*t care. He sat on, gloating over the 
fotir men as they played their rubber. They 
finished it; played the return. Jelf sat on, gloat- 
ing. To-morrow they would go away, and they 
would never know, never, never know what they 
had done imtil he, Jelf, wrote and told them. 

For Jelf, on his way from the writing-room to 
the smoking-room, had paused at the oflBce and 
told the Manageress that he had reconsidered his 
determination to leave in the morning. 

He spent most of his time while the rubbers 
were played in composing the letter he would 
write. The information must be brought in subtly 
It would never do to write: 

Dear Benson (for instance), — 

Mr. Yule, whom you did n't consider worthy of 
your notice here, has turned out to be the Marquess 
of Bridlington. I think this may interest you. 

Yours very truly. 

No, that would be the wrong way to do it. A 
friendly letter was the thing, just a friendly letter 
such as one man might send to another, the hotel 
aquaintance of a week; the little courtesy which 
means nothing at all, which is no mofe than the 
evidence of a kindly feeling. Something like this : 

Dear Hindlipj — 

I trust you are having good weather at Penzance 
for your golf. Here we are enjoying — (a few words 
about the weather). The departure of yourself 
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and Mrs. Hindlip has cast a gloom over this hotel, by 
which I regret to say, our good friends the plebs do 
not seem to be affected. (A short, droll account of 
the plebs' fatest enormities.) The hotel has been 
put into a state of tremendous excitement by the dis- 
covery that your b6te noir, Mr. Yule, is the Marquess 
of Bridlington, here incog. It is a pity you left 
before this came out, because you would have dis- 
covered him to be a most charming man and quite 
other than you supposed. He explained his pro- 
ceedings to me this morning in the lounge. It seems 
that he detests all grandeur. (A little embroidery of 
this theme on the lines of Norton's accotint.) 
Yule is, of course, his family name. I wonder that 
you, who must know this, did not suspect him. 
Didn^t Modem Society have some paragraphs 
about the recent Bridlington succession? Surely. 
But perhaps you missed them. 

Yes, that was the kind of letter. He went over 
it again, altering passages here and there: *'in the 
lounge," to "over a cigar"; "charming man," to 
"delightful and amusing fellow." 

Undoubtedly that was the sort of letter that 
was calculated to make these cads sit up when it 
reached them at Penzance. That old boimder, 
the General, what a sweat he would be in to think 
that he had sat on a Marquess. Rotten old snob. 

He promised himself an extraordinary pleasure 
to-morrow when he should watch them all drive 
away in the omnibus. 
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If he could only tell them now, K he could 
only afford himself the satisfaction of seeing their 
faces when they heard the news. But no, no! 
It wotild be very amusing, but he was n't such an 
ass as to give the show away tmtil he had got them 
safely out of Roskelly's. They cotild hardly come 
back from Penzance; but if he shotild tell them 
now, how they would all tumble over each other 
to get first to the oflBce in order to re-engage their 
rooms. Contemptible! 

The four men pushed back their chairs and 
Caffyn turned to Jelf. "Do you mind ringin*, 
Jelf," he said. ''The bell's at yotir elbow." 

*'Is it?" said Jelf. ''So it is." He made no 
movement to ring^ The neck of these men! 

Caffyn without conmient rose quietly and rang 
the bell, leaning across between Jelf and the 
mantlepiece. Jelf longed to pinch him. 

The fotir men talked about golf till the waiter 
came. They seemed unaware of Jelf's presence 
in the room. Jelf tried to make himself comfort- 
able by further gloating. 

Refreshment was brought to them while they 
talked more golf. At length Bayliss said, "When 
does that train start in the morning?" Some- 
body himted out the answer in a time table. " I 'm 
almost sorry to be going," Bayliss went on. 
"One is curious to know into what excesses that 
astoimding old ruffian will lead our poor corrupted 
plebs. It 's really depressing to see the way 
human beings can be bought with a glass of 6zz. " 
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''Panem et circenses,** said Benson. "What?" 

"What?" asked Bayliss, who was not a classic, 
as was Benson, who knew *'Ftat Justitia'' and 
** Quern Deus'' and a lot more Latin. 

"I mean, " said Benson, "it 's a well-established 
method of winning popularity." 

"There are very few advantages nowadays," 
said Hindlip, "in being a gentleman. But it saves 
one from certain things. So one may as well thank 
Heaven for it. But this hotel almost makes 
one ashamed of being an Englishman." 

"Yes," said Caffyn, drinking. 

"Ah," said Benson, "but we are no worse than 
other nations I suspect. " 

"No," said CaflEyn, putting his glass down. 

"Most people," said Benson, "are lick-spittles 
if it comes to that. It 's only an accident of birth, 
I imagine, that prevents us from worshipping 
the Yule. If you 'd been bom in Streatham, 
Hindlip, you 'd be as bad as any of 'em. " 

"I think not," said Hindlip coldly. 

"Yes you would, old man." Benson had not 
hitherto called Hindlip old man. Perhaps he 
found his warrant in their common adversity. 

"I do not agree with you," said Hindlip, still 
more coldly. It incensed him to be called old 
man by Benson. 

"If Bayliss," said Cafifyn, "had been borne in 
Manchester he *d be feeding out of Yule's hand. " 
Now Bayliss had not been bom in Manchester but 
in Liverpool. So Bayliss said, " JJ I had, perhaps. 
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But I agree with old Benson. Yes, when I see 
the plebs swanning round Yule, I say to myself, 
'But for the grace of God, there goes Theodore 
Bayliss.'" 

** I did n't know you cotild be so original, " said 
Benson, who was excessively irritated by being 
referred to as old Benson by a person like Bayliss, 
who, though a very good fellow, was after all not 
precisely quite, and certainly not entitled to be 
familiar with his betters, 

" I did n't know your name was Theodore, " said 
Caffjm. "I admire the name of Theodore im- 
mensely, you know. " 

There was a little pause. It was broken by a 
snigger from the fireplace. They all looked round, 
annoyed. 

"I was laughing at you people," Jelf explained. 

Benson imdertook the necessary execution. 

"Mr. Jelf," he said, "you have bad manners." 

"Of which," said Jelf with some spirit, "you 
should be a judge." 

"Really," murmtired Hindlip, "this is very un- 
pleasant." 

"You 'd be surprised if you knew why I was 
laughing," said Jelf. Benson rose. 

"Well," he said easily, "I'm oflE to by-by. 
You men coming?" 

"Yes," said Hindlip and Bayliss and Benson, 
who also rose. Jelf saw red. Caution departed 
from him. He foimd himself compelled to make 
them notice him. His triumph could not be post- 
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poned iintil the morning. He must have it now. 
Now, 

"Well, I 'm going to tell you," he said. He 
placed himself between them and the door. They 
glared at him, he at them. 

''Mr. Jelf," said Benson at last, "you are be- 
having in a very foolish manner. It can be ex- 
plained only in one way. I should advise you to 
go to bed before you do something for which you 
may be sorry. '* 

"I give you exactly twenty seconds, " said Tom 
Caffyn, pulling out his watch, "to get away from 
that door. " Caffyn had had perhaps one brandy 
and soda too many this evening. 

"Bah!" saidjelf. 

"Tut, tut," said Hindlip, "this is most disgust- 
ing. It is really." 

" Fifteen seconds now, " said Caffyn.j 

"Fifteen is enough," said Jelf. "I only want 
to tell you that this Yule that you Ve been sitting 
on is the Marquess of Bridlington. That 's all. " 
He stepped aside. 

"He is dnmk," said Caffyn. 

" No, " said Jelf. " I happen to know. Yule 's 
his family name. " Benson was the first to break 
the silence. 

"By gad!" he said. "Yule is the Bridlington 
family name, you know. " 

"And," said Bayliss, "old Bridlington died in 
the stimmer. I remember now, and his brother 
succeeded. And, by Jove, he was in China at the 
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time. Consular Service or something, all his life, 
you know." 

They looked at each other. Jelf laughed. 

''Forgive me smiling," he said, "but this is as 
good as a week at the seaside. " He sat down and 
rocked himself backwards and forwards, roaring 
with laughter. They took absolutely no notice of 
him. * 

"Well," said Hindlip with a yawn, "all I can 
say is that if this is the same man I sympathise 
with the Peerage. But I really don't see that it 
matters who he is. I object to him. He is an 
intolerable old person. Good night to you." 
He went out of the room. 

" WeU, I 'm off, " said Caffyn. " Night, night. " 
Exit Caffyn. 

"I suppose," said Bayliss to Benson, "you *re 
not inclined for a turn at piquet. I don't begin 
to be sleepy. " 

"Thank you, no," said Benson, "I have a good 
deal of packing to do, you know. " 

"Ah," said Bayliss, "so have I. So have I, of 
course. But I would postpone the evil hour. 
However, if you want to be off " 

"Yes," said ©enson, "I think so, if you don't 
mind. Gkxxi night, Bayliss. " 

Bayliss was left alone with Jelf. 

He took the cards, shuffled them, and b^an an 
elaborate patience. 

Jelf spoke once or twice, but was soon compelled 
to go away. He left the door open delib^^tely. 
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Bayliss was alone. 

For a short time he continued his game; then 
he desisted and sat a while longer, plunged in 
thought. Then he jumped up. 

At the same moment the Manageress looked in 
through the door. "Oh," she said, ''I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Bayliss. I thought every one was 
gone to bed. I came in to switch oflE these lights. 
But there 's no hurry." 

"Oh, I am just off," said Bayliss. "Just this 
moment off. Let me do it for you." 

He crossed in front of the fireplace towards 
the switch of the portable lamp that stood on the 
card-table. In so doing he caught his foot in the 
edge of a rug, stumbled, saved himself from falling 
by a violent movement and collapsed into a chair. 

"My confounded knee!" he cried, canning both 
hands to the part. " Hang it ! that means twenty- 
foiu: hours on my back for me. Damn the thing ! " 
he said. 

"Oh dear," cried the Manageress sympathet- 
ically, "does it hurt, sir?" 

" No, " he said, "no, not much. It '11 just swell 
up a bit now, but in a day or two, if I rest it, it *11 
be as right as ever. It 's the jar, the shock, that 's 
so horrid. And one never knows when it 's going 
to do it. Old football smash, y' know. Never 
you play football, eh?" He smiled pleasantly 
upon her. "No one knows what a nuisance a 
weak knee is till he has it. " 

"Must be, sir," said the Manageress. 
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"I say/* said Bayliss, "this makes it out of the 
question for me to travel to-morrow. I *m afraid 
I must ask you to let me have my room again, eh?" 

The Manageress smiled. 

"I 'm sorry sir/' she said, "but it 's taken/' 

"Taken?" cried Bayliss. "Did you say taken?" 

"Yes, sir, by Mr. Benson." 

"Hang it!" cried Bayliss. ^"Benson's going 
to-morrow." 

"No, sir. Mr. Benson's staying on — ^too." 

"Oh, is he?" cried Bayliss, his voice harsh with 
immeastirable scorn of Benson. "Well, " he went 
on, "what 's the matter with his own room? It 's 
a good room enough. Better than mine, hang 
it all!" 

"He wanted it," said the Manageress, "but 
there was only your room and Mr. Jelf 's vacant. " 

"Nonsense," said Bayliss, "there are the rooms 
of Mr. and Mrs. Caffyn and Mr. and Mrs. Hindlip 
and their little boy's. " 

"No, sir," she said, with some relish. "You 
see, Mr. Caffyn has engaged Mr. and Mrs. Hind- 
lip's old rooms — ^they look south, you know — ^and 
so Mr. Hindlip has had to take the rooms Mr. and 
Mrs. Caffyn had before. And Master Hindlip and 
his nurse stay where they were." 

"Caffyn!" cried BayUss, "HindUp!" He 
strode angrily on the floor. " The snobs ! " he was 
thinking. * ' The infernal snobs ! ' ' 

"But the General's room," he said. 

"Oh, Mr. Jelf has taken it, sir," said the Man* 
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ageress, "or Mr. Caffyn would have had it, or else 
Mr. Hindlip, if not Mr. Benson. Perhaps you 
knew that Mrs. Norton and her son are not leaving 
to-morrow either. Yes, Mr. Jelf was very glad to 
get away from his old room. It 's a very dark 
little place, but when he wrote about coming all 
the others were engaged. I was glad, too, to get 
him out of it, for it 's rather damp in the winter. " 

"Oh, is it?" said Bayliss, walking up and down. 
He was not too much agitated to see where this 
was leading. 

"Yes, sir," said the Manageress. "I 'm sorry, 
because now it 's the only one you can have, sir, 
I'm afraid. Shall I send a waiter," she added 
sweetly "to help you to your room, sir? With 
that Imee and aU " 

Bayliss fell into the nearest chair. 

"Heavens!" he cried, "I 'm very much obliged 
to you, do you know? Very much obliged to you 
for reminding me. The confotmded thing must 
have rest, and here am I walking about on it as if 
there was nothing the matter with it. Odd thing, 
the knee,* very odd. You 'd never think that in 
half an hour it '11 be like a bolster. And no pain 
at aU. But I *m used to it. I tmderstand it. 
It 's always serving me these tricks. Thank you, 
thank you. If you '11 be so good as to send a man 
along here, I think I will get him to lend me a 
hand upstairs." 

"Very good, sir," she said and went out. 

She was a happier Manageress at this moment 
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than when we saw her last. Why every one was 
withdrawing their notices to quit ^e did n't know. 
And so long as the General's was n't withdrawn she 
did n't care. 
Until the waiter came Bayliss bit his nails. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

(I) 

MR. YULE (as I prefer to call him) emerged 
from his bedroom, robed beautifully in a 
Chinese dressing-gown of flowered silk, carrying a 
vast sponge and wearing a towel across his shoul- 
ders. He proceeded to the bathroom which served 
his wing of Roskelly's hotel. As he turned the 
comer of the corridor a man, a bald man, came out 
of a room just beyond the bathroom door. He, 
too, was in a dressing-gown. He, too, carried a 
sponge. He, too, wore a towel round his neck. 
Obviously a competitor. 

Mr. Yule halted. So did Benson — ^with his 
hand upon the handle of the bathroom door. 
Then a strange thing, as they say in the romances, 
happened. 

Benson hailed Mr. Yule. "You wanting your 
tub, Mr. Yule? " he called. " Come along. Come 
along. I 'm in no hurry. I have a note to write. 
I can do it while you wash. " 

''Not a bit of it," said Mr. Yule. ' "Go on, sir. 
I take my turn." 

"Nay, nay," cried Benson genially. **You 
323. 
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take my turn. Who am I to keep Santa Claus 
waiting for his bath?** 

"I insist/' said Mr. Yule, greatly pleased with 
the other's unselfishness and delighted to be called 
Santa Glaus. He valued this name. 

''So do I," said Benson. "It 's a dead-lock. *• 

''Then I tell you what,'* said Mr. Yule, 
"I'll toss you for it. But you must provide 
the penny." 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Benson. "Dome with you, 
sir. One moment. ' ' He rushed into his bedroom 
and returned with a half-crown^ "You call," he 
said and sptm, Mr. Yule being a couple of yards 
distant from him. 

"Heads, "said Mr. Yule. Benson uncovered the 
coin. It showed tails. 

"Heads it is," he cried jo}rfully, palming the 
half-crown. 

"Well," said Mr. Yule, "if that 's the way of 
it — " He went into the bathroom. "Thank 
you," he said. 

"Not at all," said Benson in the doorway. 
"Fortune of war, you know. But a htunble in- 
dividual like myself hardly stood a chance against 
a real live saint, eh? Ha! ha! Eh? Ha, ha!" 

Mr. Yule disposed his towel ona chair, threw his 
sponge into the bath, and turned on the water. In 
the case of most batte this would have put an end 
to the conversation, but here the water btibWed 
up silently from the bottom of the bath and no 
sound accompanied it. 
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"Going to sketch this morning?" a^ked Mr. 
Yule. He was never aver^ from a chat. 

"I don't know," said Benson. ''Probably. 
By the way, do you do anything of tJiat kind? 
That you are a sotmd critic I know, but do you 
paint?" 

"Used to," said Mr. Yule.^ "But I Ve no 
weapons here." 

"Why!" cried Benson, "I could find some for 
you, I expect. I Ve plenty of boards and tubes 
and brushes and a spare palette. If you 'd care 
to try this morning " 

"That's tmcommon kind of you," said Mr. 
Yule. "I'll think about it. And if not this 
morning " 
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'Some other morning, " said Benson effusively. 
"Right. You can count on me. I 'd like to dee 
you tackle that subject I was on yesterday. " 

" Dare say you would, " said Mr. Yule, grinning. 
"Give you a chance of getting some of your own 
back, eh? But I 'm too old a bird for that. I 
expect I can find a bit of gorse with a little dis- 
tance behind it, somewhere. That 's about my 
mark, you know." 

"The great, " said Benson,"are always modest. " 

Mr. Yuk bared an arm and tested the tem- 
perature of the bath. 

"After breakfast," said Benson, "if it won't 
bore you, I *d be glad to show you some of my 
daubs." 

" Delighted, " said Mr. Yule, as he mixed up the 
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hot and cold water to his liking. '* I '11 hammer on 
your door," he added, "when I *m through." 

This amounted to Benson's congS. He took it. 

"Thanks,"hesaid/'if you 'Ubeso kind.'' He 
dosed the door and went into his room exceedingly 
pleased with himself. 

"Made up his mind to be friendly at last," 
thought Mr. Yule as he began to take oflE his dress- 
ing-gown. "That 's good. Glad of that. Very 
glad." 

(2) 

Mrs. Caffjm came down into the hall and found 
Mr. Ytde tapping the barometer. He had just 
finished breakfasting. . "What 's it going to do? " 
she asked. This was a new voice to Mr. Yule. 

He turned. The face he recognised, but upon it 
there was an unfamiliar expression, a wimiing smile 
indeed. 

"More fine weather," he said. "Set fair, 
madam." 

" I suppose, " she said, " that you are responsible 
for this, as for all the other delightful happenings 
in this place. You said a good word for us to 
Saint Swithin just before you left heaven, eh?'* 

"It's just as well," he said, "that I've no 
influence with that dreary fellow. It 'd be fine 
all the year round, and then where would the 
farmers be? I could never coimtenance wet 
weather. Give me stmshine. " 

"Siurely somebody has," she miumtured, "or 
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how do you manage to radiate it all the time?" 
He looked keenly at her. She became aware 
that flattery was not the way to the heart of the 
Marquess of Bridlington. *'We were so sorry," 
she went on hurriedly, "my husband and I, to be 
tmable to come to your picnic yesterday. " 

"I was the loser, madam," he said gallantly. 

"No, no, indeed. But General Wemyss-Wank- 
lyn is so fervent about his golf, and had we deserted 
him, you know, he 'd have had no one to play with. 
I want you to know, though,. that we were sorely 
tempted to break our engagement with him. " 

"Ah, well," said Mr. Yule, "you were quite 
right. I was very sorry that you couldn't all 
come along with us. But no doubt the General 
was wise not to risk a long drive at this time of 
the year. " 

"Tom," called Mrs. Caflfyn to her husband, 
who at this moment came out of the writing-room 
with an imfastened envelope in his hand. "Can't 
you persuade Mr. Yule to come to the links with 
us this morning? I 'm sure you golf," she asked 
Mr. Yule. 

"So rarely," he said, "that I Ve no dubs." 

"Oh, " she cried, "but Tom will lend you all you 
want, of cotirse. Do come. We shall be driving, 
you know, and if you '11 accept a seat in otir car- 
riage " 

"Well," said Hindlip, who had appeared, "but 
what 's the matter with my car? There 's room 
for everybody," he added amiably. 
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Caffyn stared. Mrs. Caffyn laughed. It was 
a virtue in this lady that she could laugh at hers^ 
just as readily as at any one else. **Then you 're 
not — " CafEyn began. 

"No," said Hindlip, glancing out through the 
hall door. '^Brenda's under the weather. Sick 
headache, you know. Can't travd to-day.*' 

''And the Genwal?" Mrs. CaflEyn couldn't 
help asking. She sou^t few Hindlip's eye. 

**Ohf the General, so far as I know," he said 
scrutinising the view, '*is going to Penzance, as 
arranged. *' His colour was deepening all the time. 

"Ah," said CaflEyn, as he examined his nails. 

Again Mrs. CaflE)^ laughed. " Poor old General," 
she said Ughtly. "WeU," she went on, "I'll 
leave it to you two men to persuade Mr. Yule to 
come with us. " She took the note from CaflEsm's 
hand, opened it, and reading it passed into the 
dining-room, deliciously entertained by HindEp's 
blush. 

"Then in about half an hour, " said Hindlip. 

"C&," said Mr. Yule, "I'm afraid not this 
morning." 

" It 's about time, " said Caffjm, " that we began 
to try to do something for you, you know. You 
oughtn't to have it slQ, your own way.** 

"You're extremely kind," said Mr. Ytde. 
"Some other day, perhaps. I 'm no golfer, any- 
how. This morning I 'm fixed up. As a matter 
of fact, I Ve got a little surprise for tiiis evening, 
for the* children, you know. It 's a Christmas 
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ti^ee. Your boy '11 like that, eh?" he asked, turn- 
ing to Hindlip. "And there 's a little girl, the 
Buggs's little girl, you know. Can't let the babies 
go without their Christmas tree, eh? And the 
grown-ups, they '11 be none the worse of one, eh? 
We're all kids at Christmas time, you know.'* 

*^ You 're ruining us," said Caffyn, going sud- 
denly into the dining-room in search of his wife. 

^' Well," said Mr. Yule to HindUp, '*I 'm oflE for 
a smoke. Thanks for your offer." He departed 
through the hall door out into the sunslune of 
the morning. Hindlip stood, quite still, looking 
after him. His Audi deepened and deepened. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bugg came out of the dining-room, 
Saw Hindlip, drew themselves up, and began to 
walk steadily past their cousin. Hindlip eyed 
them. They eyed Hindlip. But for themsdves 
the hall was empty. 

"Momin*, Reggie," said Mr. Bugg cheerily. 

Under his breath Hindlip made a passionate 
little sound. Then he turned his back on the 
Buggs and went upstairs. 

(3) 

Shortly afterwards he came into his wife's bed- 
room aiKl fotmd her in bed, propped up with pil- 
lows, Hke remains of her breakfast on a tray beside 
her. She was reading a novel and smoking an 
after-breakfast cigarette. 

"We 're going after all," he said abruptly. 
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"Good heavens!" she cried. "How you alter! 
What on earth ?" 

"Never mind that, Brenda. Get up and tell 
that ntirse of yotu^ to finish packing as quick as 
she can. 1 11 have the car round at twelve. We '11 
lunch somewhere on the road. " 

"But we *11 be at Penzance in time for Itmch, 
won't we?" 

"We 're not going to Penzance," said Hindlip. 

"Good gracious!" said Mrs. Hindlip. "But 
the General " 

" I 've sent him a note, " said Hindlip," already. '* 

"Then perhaps," said Mrs. Hindlip, "you'll 
tell me whether I have or have not got a sick 
headache." 

"Yes, " said Hindlip, "you have, but it 's better. 
Damn it!" he cried angrily, "what does it matter? 
Get up, do." 

Then he went down to the office and said that he 
had reconsidered his determination to reconsider 
his determination, and that he would be glad to 
have his bill about mid-day, at which time he was 
leaving Roskelly's. 

(4) 

Mr. Yule, smoking ^oughtfully, wandered 
upon the gravel of Roskelly's carriage drive, his 
hands clasped behind his back, his beard shining 
in the sun. He found a bench and sat down. 

Bayliss emerged on to the drive and came un- 
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ostentatiously in the direction of Mr. Yule's bench, 
hobbling on a walking-stick. He had been so 
happy as to find himself able to tell the Manager- 
ess (when he had descended this morning) that 
his knee had behaved kindly in the night. It was 
only slightly swelled. Too much so to travel with, 
but not enough to keep him to his room. The 
^Janageress had expressed herself as delighted with 
the news. And yes, she would let the General 
have Mr. Bayliss's note at once. 

As he came abreast of Mr. Yule he halted and 
" Do you mind if I sit here?" he said. "This knee 
of mine; rather painful. " 

'* Sturely, " cried Mr. Yule. " Sit down of course. 
Glad to have your company. What 's the matter?" 

Bayliss embarked on a short history of his knee, 
which gave him an opportunity of mentioning that 
he had injured it in a football match at Tonbridge 
school. This enabled him to let fall without too 
much difficulty the information that the Hon. 
Gordon Boyle had been the cause of the mishap. 
Bayliss liked everybody to know this and saw 
that they did so ; but he never thought it necessary 
to elucidate the matter any further. He left it 
at that point where it was calculated to convey 
the impression that he and the Hon. Gordon Boyle 
had been school-fellows. To carry it any further 
would have been to make known the fact that the 
Hon. Gordon Boyle had brought a scratch team 
from Oxford to Tonbridge at the request of his 
friend Lenham who, in virtue of his athletic at- 
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tainments, drew a salary for teaclm^ dementary 
Latin and mathematics to the junior school. 

Mr. Yule expressed his sympathy with Bayliss 
in his afifliction. 

Bayliss podi-poohed the matter. "Of course 
it lays me up to-day," he said; "but to-morrow 
I shall be about again all right." 

"Have you a match?" asked Mr. Ytde. 

Bayliss, to his intense annoyance, had no 
matches. However, "Let me get you some," 
he said. 

"My dear sir!" cried Mr. Yule. "With that 
knee! I wouldn't hear of it." He jumped up 
and strolled away to the hotel, humming. He 
left Bayliss, on the whole, satisfied. 

As he reached the door, Jelf stei^)ed out. Jelf 
was busy lighting a cigarette, as people so often 
do when they come out of hotels, and he did n't 
notice Mr. Yule at his elbow. 

"May I trouble you for a light,"sir," said Mr. 
Yule. Now Jelf thought that Mr. Yuk was some 
distance a;Way on the drive. 

"Certainly," he cried in a pucker at being 
spoken to without warning by the Marquess 
whom he had cc«ne out to seek. "Certainly, 
your grace. " He held out the little wooden box 
to Mr. Ytde. 

"Eh?" cried Mr. Yule. "What's that?'* 
His voice was suddenly so stem that Jdf jumped 
and dropped his cigarette into a basin marked 
"Dog" which stood by the scraper. As such a 
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basin should be, it was full of water. Jelf hardly 
noticed his loss. 

'^O Lord! O Lord!" he groaned. ''I'm 
very sorry, " he went on. ''I forgot tlu^t you were 
here incog, my lord." 

Mr. Yule frowned. 

'*How did you find out?" he asked, rather 
severely. 

Now Jeii really could n*t explain how he had 
found out. 

"Ofh," he said vaguely, *'I heard. But every- 
body knows, you know, your — my " 

''Indeed," said Mr. Yule. "Well, I shaU be 
obliged if you will try to remember who told you. 
I have my reasons for wishing to know. " 

Jelf 'pretended to search in his mind. 

At length, ''Upon my word, my lord," he said, 
*' I can't tell you. The thing's ccMnmon property. 
Last night it was. I found some people in one 
of the smoking-rooms. They were discussing you. 
How the rumour actually started, I can't say. 
Somebody must have remarked your name. And 
you were known to come from China. In ihe sum- 
mer there were paragraphs about you in the pa- 
pers. At the time of your succession, you know. ' ' 

"I suppose so/' said Mr. Yule thoughtfully. 
"Well, well, since the murder's out, it's out. 
But you '11 really do me a kindness if you 'U try to 
pretend it is n't." 

"Anything to oblige, your lordship," said Jelf 
eflEusively. 
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"Oh. dear," said Mr. Yule. "I 'm afraid my 
good times are over. Hang the papers! There! 
my pipe 's out. May I trouble you again?" 

"Keep the box, my — ^your — Mr. Yide/* said 
Jelf. "I Ve another in my pocket." 

"You 're very good, " said Mr. Yule, as he relit 
his pipe. Then, "Excuse me, will you?" he said. 
" I want a word with somebody I see over there. " 
He moved oflE towards a wooded path out of which 
George and Elizabeth had just emerged. 

Jelf, infinitely happy, went into the hotel to get 
some matches. This reminded him to ask at the 
oflSce if his silver match-box had been discovered 
yet. 

"No, sir," said the Assistant Manageress 
shortly. This was the third time that Jelf had 
asked herthis question since, an hour earlier,he had 
reported the loss. She resented this persecution. 

"I hope it will be found, " said Jelf. "I value 
that box. It was given to me by a friend — a 
dear friend. Remember, in gtm metal with a J 
in turquoises, one missing." He went to the 
lotmge for matches^ 

"There might be a gross of 'em lost to hear him,' ' 
thought the Assistant Manageress* "The nui- 
sance! I suppose I'd better tell somebody that 
the thing's missing." 

(5) 

Mr. Yule stood in their path silent, stroking 
his beardy considering them. 
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"Good morning," said Elizabeth. 

" We Ve just been strolling about, " said George 
eagerly. The recently engaged are not to be 
judged by the ordinary standard of truth. 

''What 's the matter?** cried Elizabeth. •'He 
has a hanging face, George." 

*'It is all over the hotel, " said Mr. Yule. 

"What?" EUzabeth demanded. 

Mr. Yule laughed as there stirred within him a 
memory of a pantomime, acted by amateurs in 
Shanghai in the year 1885. 

"The roof, " he said, the frivolous old man. 

"You bad thing!" said Elizabeth. "You 
terrified me. I thought—- — " . 

" So did I, " said George. 

"So it is," said Mr. Yule. "But' I never 
could resist a cheap score. However, my iden- 
tity is disclosed. The question is, who has 
done it." 

"Not I," said George. 

"Not I," said Elizabeth. 

"I'm glad to hear it," said Mr. Yule. "I 
don't need to say that I accept that. But you 
know, in your present enthusiastic state, one of 
you might have confided in a mother." 

"Not I," said George. 

"Not I," said Elizabeth. 

"Then," said Mr. Yule. "I suppose it's as 
that young man said " 

"Who?" ^aid George. " Jelf ? You were talk- 
ing to him over there." 
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'' Jelf is it ? Well, he won't or can't tell me how 
he got to know. Says every one knows. Says 
they Ve connected me with scnne newspaper para- 
graphs al last summer. It doesn't mattei^^^ca 
long as neither of you is to blame." 

"Elizabeth," said George, "have you so much 
as breathed a word of this in your sleep?" 

"No," she said, "I did n't ste^ at all. I pre- 
tended to, but I was too ha{^^ to waste nay time 
that way. I can account for every word I ssdd 
last night after leaving the writing-room; One 
was * Good-night' to my mother in the lounge. 
The other was 'Good-night' to the ^d^tnageress, 
as I went upstairs. You see, Mr. Yide, we've 
agreed not to tell my mother sbout otff engage- 
ment just yet. And, " she added a littie reproach- 
ftdly, "for this very reascm, that we might have 
also to tell her who you are." 

"Yes," said Mr. Yule. "So Norton told me 
last night when he reported his cKtraordinary good 
fortune." 

"WeU," said George to Wm, "you are tie oaly 
person I spoke to after leaving the writing-room. 
And as far as I remember your real name was n't 
mentioned in our talk and even if it was thore was 
nobody to hear it. " 

"Why," said Mr. Yule, "it doesn't really 
naatt^ so Icmg as " 

"Ah," gasped Elizabeth. "There wasn't 
anybody in the writing-room, was there?" A 
blush swept over her. 
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*' Could n*t be, " said George reassuringly. "By 
Jove!" he cried suddenly. 

"What 's up," said Mr. Yule. 

"Come with me," said George. "I may be 
mistaken. I won't explain lest I do some one a 
very horrible injustice. Come with me." 

He strode towards the hotel. The others fol- 
lowed, wondering but silent. George led them 
through the hall, into the writing-room. 

He went straight to the table, stooped, raised 
the cloth, peered beneath. 

"Ah!" he said and pointed. 
• Mr. Yule and Elizabeth bent down .and peered. 

"Oh," cried Elizabeth, her colour once more 
rising. 

On the carpet lay a gim-metal match-box. 

George went on his knees, crept beneath the 
table, and returned. "The swine!" he said. He 
exhibited *lhe match-box. There was a J on it, in 
turquoises, one missing. 

They questioned him with their eyes. 

"Gome," he said and strode from the room, 
across the hall to the office. Within was the 
Assistant Manageress. 

" Miss Heale, " he said, "this morning as I came 
down to breakfast I heard Mr. Jelf asking you if a 
match-box had been fotmd anywhere in the hotel. " 

"Yes," said the Assistant Manageress. 

"Perhaps this is it, said George. 

"It looks like it, "said the Assistant Mana- 
geress. " Shall I take it? " 
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"No," said George sternly, "I 'U give it to him 
myself/* 

"Oh, George," said Elizabeth softly. 

"Very good," said the Assistant Manageress. 
"Oh! Mr. Yule," she said, "your Chririmas 
tree 's in the drawing-room waiting f c^ you and 
Miss Day; and I *vt had all your parcels brought 
in there toa" 

"Excellent," said Mr. Yule. "Come oo, you 
two." 

" I want to see Jelf , " said George. 

" I expect Mr. Jelf *s gone for his walk, " said the 
Assistant Manageress. 

Which way, do you know?" asked George. 
I '11 go after him." 

Mr. Yule regarded him approvingly. 

"No, I don't know," said the Assistant Mana- 
geress; "but he generally takes a very long 
walk in the mimiing. He's always back to 
Itmch, though." 

"He '11 have to take a very toog one indeed — " 
George began hotly. 

"Gecx-ge," said Elizabeth, "come and deck the 
Christmas tree. " 

"Yes," said Mr. Yule. "Give Miss Heale the 
match-box and come and deck the Christmas 
tree." 

George looked from one.<b tjp othar. 

"Let there be peace," said Mr. Yule.'> 

"Yes," said Elizabeth. 

"All right," said George. He handed the 
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match-box to the Assistant Manageress. "Let 
Mr. Jelf have it,** he said, "when he comes in, 
but be sure to tell him that I fotmd it, tinder the 
table in the writing-room. Promise me you *11 
tell him that. Promise me you 'U tell him I made 
you promise to tell him.'* 

''Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. Norton,** said 
the Assistant Manageress. 

"No," said Elizabeth, "just say it was foimd. 
Please, George. '* 

Again George hesitated. "All right,*' he said 
once more. "You can just say it was found. 
Promise me you '11 just say it was fotmd"; and 
again the Assistant Manageress promised. EUza- 
beth took George*s arm and led him into the 
drawing-room. 

At this moment a housemaid came to the oflBce 
and addressed the Assistant Manageress. "The 
General wants his bill sent to his room at once, '* 
she said; "and his baggage is ready when the 'bus 
comes.** 

"Very good,** said the Assistant Manageress. 

Mr. Yule halted in the drawing-room door. 
Then he returned to the office. 

"What *s this, Miss Heale?" he apked. "The 
General leaving this morning?** 

Miss Heale tossed her head. "Yes, ** she said. 
"He*s transferrin^ ■ his custom to the Riviera 
Palace, at Penzance*, I *m sure they *re very 
welcome to it. A good riddance, says I. We 're 
very much obliged to yoUy Mr. Yule.** 
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"Indeed?" he asked, noting with some sur- 
prise and more relief that she appeared to be 
unaware of his magnificent identity. 

"Yes," she said, "those waits! They fairly 
finished him off, they did. The other visitors 
ought to give you a plated teapot for it, Mr. Yule; 
that they ought." 

Mr. Yule stood quite still, considering her 
gravely. 

"Miss Heale," he said at length, "do I tmder- 
stand aright that / am responsible for the 
General's departure?" 

"Oh, go on with you, Mr. Yule," said the 
Assistant Manageress. 

"No, my dear soul," he said, "I *m in earnest. 
Tell me, is he leaving because I brought those boys 
into the lounge? You don't really mean it, do 
you?" 

"Well, Mr. Yule," she said, "you are a caution." 
The poor yotmg woman had credited him with a 
masterpiece of tactics. " Did n't he come straight 
from the wait-singing and ask for his bill, yes, and 
all his friends too— only they 're staying on, I don't 
know why." 

"Ah," said Mr. Ytde. He suspected that he 
was better informed than she on this last point. 

For a moment or two he stood, pulling his beard 
thoughtfully. 

"Dear, dear," he said at last. "This is most 
horrible. " 

" Oh, " sjie cried. " Don't you worry about him. 
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If he 'd had his way you 'd be going, Mr. Yule, and 
then where should we all be. But you Ve been 
one too many for him, thanks be. I declare,'* 
she said hotly, ''it *s a shame the way he 's gone 
on; the way they Ve all gone on. Just think of 
them refusing to come to your lovely dance, the 
stuck-up pigs.*' 

Mr. Yule held up his hand in protest, but she 
was now afloat upon the full stream of indignant 
loquacity. 

"Yes," she cried; ''they'd have stopped it, 
if they could. I know them. And they would n't 
have anything to do with your picnic. I believe 
it was awful the way they talked about you at 
lunch that day. It *s a pity they could n't hear 
the waiters talking about them. It might have 
done 'em a bit of good. And just think of them 
sending all your beautiful pictures away. It 
made my blood boil, when I heard about it. Oh, 
dear ! " she cried. " I 've done it. " 

"What have you done. Miss Heale?" 

"You were n't to know about that, about them 
sending your pictures away. The Manageress 
thought it might hurt your feelings, you know. 
She 's got 'em all in her room, every one of 'em. 
She knew she 'd have to give them to you later on 
but just at present she cotdd n't, with you being 
so good to everybody and all. Well, I suppose 
it does n't matter — ^now. Anyhow, the General 's 
going. That 's one good thing. His 'bus '11 be 
round in a minute. And " — she waved a sheet of 
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paper — "here 's his old bill — I wish I could make 
it double, I do." 

All this titne Mr. Yule had been pulling his 
beard more and more thoughtfully. Once or twice 
he had looked up the staircase, but each time he 
had shaken his head and stayed where he was. 

" The 'bus is coming round now, is it? " he zsked 
at length. 

*'Yes. He *s going to Penzance by the 10.40.'* 

Mr. Yule went to the drawing-room and put his 
head in at the door. He found George and Eliza- 
beth seated on a sofa not far from the neglected 
Christmas tree. They were gazing fondly into 
one another's eyes. 

"That 's right," said Mr. Yule; "work away! 
Don't wait for me. I 've got something to do 
that 'U take me half an hour or so. " 

He shut the door on them and went out into the 
morning. 

(6) 

Jelf had not yet gc«ie for his walk* 
For this morning he had subordinated his de- 
sire for a long life to his appetite for revenge. 
He wished to witness the d^>arture of the 
General. 

Thus, as Mr. Yule went out on to the drive JeK 
entered the hall from the direction erf the lounge, 
went out in his turn to the front of the hotd, and 
8at down on a gard^i seat. He saw the Marquess 
erf Bridlington strolling away from him down liie 
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drive, but he was well content not to follow him. 
The Marquess's absence suited Jelf 's purpose. 

The omnibus drove up. The Boots came out, 
accompanied by a small understrapper of his 
own. One carried a hat box, the other a bundle 
of rugs and a bag of golf clubs. These articles 
were put into the onmibus. Then they went into 
the hotel. 

Jelf , peering round the edge of the door, could 
see the General at the office paying his bill. 

This was the General's first appearance for the 
day, for he had breakfasted in his bedroom. 

The General had himself well in hand, but his 
fingers trembled a little as he fished for money in 
his purse, for he was in a towering passion. 

While he had breakfasted and finisjied packing 
four notes had reached him. 

The first said: 

Dear General, — 

Sorry to desert you at the last moment, but I 
have this morning heard from my only sister that 
she and her husband expect to come to-morrow to 
St. Mithian for a week. In the circumstances 
I 'm sure you will understand that I must remain. 
When they come I shall try to join them at their 
hotel as of course I do not propose to stay on here. 
Wishing you a pleasant time at Penzance and 
hoping to see you at Treharrack links shortly. 

Sincerely yours, 

Alaric p. Benson. 
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The second said: 

My Dear General, — 

The most ridiculous thing has happened. Yes- 
terday, I used the last cheque in my book to 
pay a London bill, and for the moment I am 
wholly destitute of credit or money with which 
to meet the demands of the management of this 
hotel. This compels me to remain here for an- 
other day or two. But my wife and I hope to 
follow you to Penzance as soon as our debts here 
shall have been liquidated. So I will say no more 
than au revoir at an early date. 

Faithfully yours, 

Thobias Caffyn. 

I suppose that such a pretext could have oc- 
curred to nobody who was not endowed with 
Mrs. Caflfyn's sense of humour. The third note 
said: 

Dear General Wemyss-Wanklyn, — 

I regret to tell you that my wife has awakened 
with one of her terrible sick headaches. This 
absolutely forbids her travelling to-day and we 
must therefore deny ourselves the pleasure of ac- 
companying you to Penzance. But you may 
cotmt upon us to follow you at the earliest possible 
moment. Meanwhile, dear General, believe me. 

Yours very truly, 

Reginald Hindlip. 
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, The fourth note was thus conceived: 

Dear General, — 

I fear that I must ask you to forgive me if I 
do not, as arranged, accompany you to Penzance 
this morning. My truly wretched knee let me 
down late last night on a slippery floor just as I 
was going to bed, and to-day it is too much swelled 
for me to risk it on even the short journey to 
Penzance. In a few days, however, I trust that 
it will be all right again and then I shall hasten to 
join you at your hotel, where I look forward to 
many another good game of bridge with you. 
Very sincerely, 

Theodore Bayliss. 

. One after the other the General read these com- 
munications. One after another he cast them into 
his fire. But he spoke no word. 

Why he shotdd thus be deserted by his allies he 
did not know. After the second note he did not 
care. But he shook with anger as he moved about 
his room, gathering his possessions. He smelt a 
conspiracy against him. 

The only drop of comfort in his cup of bitterness 
was the reflection that he was going to London, not 
to Penzance. Yes, to London, to his solicitors; 
for night had brought no better counsel to this 
unfortunate oflScer. His packing finished, he sat 
down on his tumbled bed and waited for the om- 
nibuS; alone in the squalor and litter of the un* 
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made bedroom, the only plaoe fm him now in all 
Roskelly's. For menials, were already at work 
in his late sitting-room preparing it for the occu- 
pation of others. 

Wheels cnmdied on the gravel. A knodc 
sounded on his door. The Boots and his boy 
appeared; bore away the General's luggage. 

The General went downstairs. 

Half-way down he crossed the end of a pas- 
sage; and along it he had a vision of Benson, 
carrying a portfolio, who halted abruptly and 
returned upon his tracks. 

In the hall was Mrs. Caffyn. This lady was 
nothing, if not courageous. She assailed the 
General with regrets and htunorous lamentations 
over the destitute condition of herself and Tom. 
The General was polite. Let that be said for him. 
But Mrs. Caffyn knew that he writhed and. she 
did her best to help him to do it. 

Of any Hindlip there was no sign. 

Of Bayliss none. 

But Mr. Bugg, his wife, and little girl passed the 
General as he paid his bill and went out throt^h 
the hall door chatting and laughing together. 

The General, followed closely by Mrs. Caffyn, 
found his way to the omnibus. Boots and boy 
and coachman touched their hats; Mrs. Calfyn 
pressed the General's hand and widied him a pleas- 
ant journey. She even plucked a sprig of jasmine 
and put it in his buttonhole. The General suffered 
in silence. 
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Then up rose Jelf from Ids garden seat and said, 
** Excuse me, sir." 

The General glared at him. A man. He could 
deal with men, at any rate. "I will not excuse 
you, sir," he said. "I don't know you and I 
don't want to." This was not strictly accurate, 
but the General was not strictly accotmtable, at 
this moment, for his statements. 
I "I have something to tell you," said Jelf, actu- 
ally laying a hand on the General's coat. 

"Go to the devil, sir," said the General, step- 
ping back. 

Mrs. Caffyn leaned exquisitely against the 
porch, her eyes and ears open. A light colour 
came into her cheeks. She looked astoundingly 
pretty at this moment. 

"Mr. Yule—" began Jelf. 

"Let me pass, sir," thundered the General. 

"Mr. Yule," said Jelf, "is the Marquess of 
Bridlington." He moved aside. The mouths of 
the Boots and his boy fell open. 

"Eh?" cried the General. "What 's that you 
said? The Marquess? The ?" 

"Of Bridlington," said Jdf. 

"Why ! " exclaimed Mrs. CaflFyn. " Did n't you 
know, General? I thought everybody knew." 

"So that's — " he cried and was silent. 
"Oh!" he said hoarsely. "So that '&— " He 
pu!shed his hat back and stared stupidly from 
Mrs. CaflEyn to Jelf and tmck again. 

Suddenly, the Boots's boy, as if a spring had 
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been released within him, darted into the hotel 
and disappeared. 

"I thought you'd like to know," said Jelf, 
''that's all. Don't let me keep you." His 
mouth was twisted with the bitter-sweet taste of 
revenge. 

The General's brain galloped, but he retained an 
astonishing, a magnificent outward calm. 

"Well, Mrs. Caffyn, " he said at last, pleasantly. 
*'I '11 say good-bye again." He lifted his hat. 
"Say it for me to all our friends, won't you?" 
He stepped into the omnibus. Boots closed the 
door. "Good-bye, fair lady," cried the General 
waving a well-gloved hand. "A thousand thanks 
to you for all your kindness to a lonely old fellow. " 

The omnibus drove away. Mrs. Caffyn 
watched it. The rosy face of the General was 
at the window, smiling; the hand of the General 
waved. 

"Poor old General," said Jelf with a laugh. 

Mrs. CsiSyn tiuned and slowly looked him 
up and down twice. "Worm!", she said and 
satmtered into the hotel. 

Jelf went for his walk* 

(7) 



it 



"Ytile, Yule," the General was mutterfiig. 

Of course it was Yule. China, too, I remember. 
Well, well! Well, well!" Suddenly the omnibus 
halted. 
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''What's stopping us?" asked the General of 
Boots, who stood on the gtep. *' What 's stopping 
us, I say?" He spoke almost mildly. 

''It's—" said Boots. "It's—" His voice 
gave out. 

"Well, Boots, well?" The door opened. Mr. 
Yule stood there. 

" It 's I," he said. " I 'm coming to see you oflf." 

"Boots," he went on, "to the box, my man." 
He spoke with a voice of sudden extraordinary per- 
emptoriness, the sort of voice a man may be sup- 
posed to acquire in the course of a forty years' 
sojourn in Asia. Boots scrambled down and dis- 
appeared. Mr. Yule climbed into the omnibus 
and shut the door. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

GENERAL," he said, "I 've come to apolo- 
gise and to win yoor forgivoiess. '* 
The General locked past Mr. Yule's shoulder, 
out of the window. His face was no longer red. 
It was white. That was the colour of his aag^. 
He could no longer trust himself to speak, for he 
knew that anything he might say to Mr. Yule 
wotdd be vulgar. At all costs he desired not to be 
vulgar. He longed to sweep Mr. Yule away with 
some exquisite piece of irony, but he could find no 
exquisite piece of irony with which to sweep Mr. 
Yule away. The only language which seemed 
possible was of the commonest and most obvious 
sort. It was safer to be silent. 

'*It 's marvellous," said Mr. Yule, "how blind 
one can be to the things which lie under one's 
very nose. It seems impossible, General, that a 
man of my age and experience should be able to^ 
live in such a fool's paradise as I have inhabited 
during the past few days. And it 's not as if I 'd 
not had hints." 

The General breathed hard through his nose. 

"But," Mr. Yule continued, "chance has 
opened my eyes, and I 've had a little time to 

350 
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think things over. Now I see eveiything, myself 
included, with a new virion. I have been behav- 
ing abominably to you, General. Yet, my mtea* 
tions were utterly the contrary." 

The General shifted one 1^ impatiently, but 
stared persistently over Mr. Ytde's shoulder. 

Undismayed, Mr. Yule continued to speak. 

'*I propose," he said, "while we drive akmg, to 
tell you something of myself." 

The General strove to convey to Mr. Yule by 
his manner, that he was unaware of Mr. Yule's 
presence in the ommbos, a task of no mean diffi- 
culty. He failed in it. 

"Forty years ago, then," Mr. Yule went on 
imperturbably, **I had a disappointment. This 
is of no importance, except that it explains why 
I have been so long away from England. There is* 
no arguing with tiie heart. General, and if mine 
said that my country was intolerable to me, there 
was an end of the matter. Hence my life in 
China. Prom that disappointment I have never 
wholly recovered. This, again, is of no import- 
ance except that it explains why I am, perhaps, 
the Icmeliest old man on earth. And this fact in 
turn accounts for the conduct which has earned 
your reprobation. 

"For fOTty years, then, I remained in China 
nursing my sorrow. Not once did I come back 
to England. But time. General, modifies one's 
views of many things. While my htirt grew 
partially healed, my hatred of my land insensibly 
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faded. The rice fields which surrounded me were 
strong advocates of the sweet English countryside. 
But I was stubborn and stayed on. Age, how- 
ever, softening age, came to my rescue. With 
the fires of manhood, my unreasonable anger 
against England died out. But pride — the fool! 
— still said, No. Yet, at last, when my brother 
died and this absurd peerage was forced upon 
me 

The General suddenly became aware of Mr. 
Yule's presence in the omnibus. 

"Then that fellow," he cried, "spoke the truth, 
did he?" 

" Unfortunately, he did, whoever he was. Yes, 
till five months ago William Yule was my unas- 
suming name. And now — But even a peerage 
has its consolations. One was more or less com- 
pelled to come home. It was the excuse for which 
my pride had been hungering. I jumped at it. 
I had to meet these new responsibilities that had 
been thrust upon me. You can understand that 
it took me some little time to get away, to put 
everjrthing in order, to leave my department as I 
wished it to be left. But I pulled up all my stakes 
at last and landed in England about a week ago. 
The fact was not chronicled in the newspapers. I 
managed that by a change of steamers at Singa- 
pore. For, General, I must tell you that I am radi- 
cally averse from all pomp and ceremony. And in 
China it had been my daily portion for a lifetime. 
I had bad very much more than enough of kow- 
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towing, and palavering, and my-lording, and I 
knew that I was in for a good deal more of it in 
England. But I vowed that my first Christmas 
at home for forty years (and it may very likely 
be my last) should be free from all such nonsense. 
I landed in England, plain William Yule, saw my 
man of aflfairs and my agent, swore them to secrecy 
for a time, and took the first possible train to St. 
Mithian. As a young man I used to visit here, 
and I love it. All England was mine to choose 
from and at St. Mithian I should be no lonelier 
than anywhere else. For you must have exiled 
yourself for forty years to know just how lonely 
it is possible to be in England. " 

The General turned his head slowly and looked 
at Mr. Yule. Then he looked hastily away again. 
He wished the fellow would avoid at least the 
subject of loneliness. 

" Now, " Mr. Yule went on, '*it is my misfortune 
to be a sociable man. I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to make friends with the people I meet. I am 
chilcHshly dependent upon having amiable, kindly 
faces about me. A high official, however, of the 
Chinese Government has to put a restraint upon 
his expansiveness. Dignity, aloofness, these things 
are of the essence of his position. For forty years 
I had largely starved my indinaticms to be friendly 
and, once given rein, they carried me away, with 
the result, which I sincerely deplore, that I have 
succeeded in making Roskelly's unendtirable to 
you." 

a3 
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" I don't deny it, " said the General. The white 
heat of his rage had faded. He no longer feared 
lest he should be vulgar. Violent and abusive 
epithets no longer contended together and with 
him for the mastery of his tongue. Perhaps 
he was being hypnotised by this gentle, kindly 
voice. 

"You will perhaps find it matter for wondCT," 
Mr. Yule went on, "that up to ten minutes ago I 
had very foolishly nursed the belief that my efforts 
to promote the gaiety of this hotel were, at any 
rate, innocuous." 

"And your dance, sir," said the General. "How 
many minutes do you suppose I slq)t while you 
were conducting it below my bed? Was I at it, 
sir? I ask you, was I at it? Did I countenance 
it in any way? Had you any right to iassume 
that I countenanced it? Had you?" 

"I had none," said Mr. Yule. "Now that my 
eyes are opened I see that you and your friends 
have given me a good deal less than encourage- 
ment. But I had not supposed that I was doing 
you any injury. And now I find that I have 
driven you away. . Understand me, General, I 
am not here to argue my case. I am in the dust. 
But I plead for your forgiveness on the grounds 
of my expansive nattire, my long absence from 
England, and your own good heart. Don*t em- 
bitter for me tiiis, the happiest Christmas that I 
have known since I left England. ". 

The General laughed a bitter little laugh. It is 
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not given to many of us to have Marquesses in the 
dust before us. 

"Perhaps you will tell me," he said, "what 
kind of a Christmas it has been for me, Lord 
Bridlington." 

Few of us would be able to resist the tempta- 
tion to use such a doormat. 

"I 'm afraid I can only conclude," said Mr. 
Yule, "that it has been as unpleaslant as I could 
have wished it to be happy." 

"Is it really necessary," asked the General, 
"for you to accompany me any farther?" They 
had turned into the station yard. 

"Why," said Mr. Yule pleasantly, "I am ready 
to go with you to Penzance if necessary. " 

"To London," the General corrected him, 
grimly. 

"Indeed? I understood " 

"So do others," said the General. "But you 
may take it from me that I am going to London. 
Your young friend, that nephew of mine, will be 
interested to hear that — ^if you should mention it. " 

"Indeed?" said Mr. Yule again. The General 
laughed nastily. 

"He will understand," he said. Mr. Ytde 
began to be troubled for George. 

During the ten minutes which had elapsed be- 
tween his leaving the hotel and his entering the 
omnibus he had done a great deal of clear and 
rapid thinking. He had not failed to remark the 
fact that George and George's mother had ap- 
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parently severed their connection with the GeneraL 
The painful incident of the night before in the 
dining-room, hitherto inexplicable to him, now 
became perfectly intelligible. There had been a 
row, a serious one. Obviously the General wotdd 
disapprove of his nephew consorting with a person 
who was % objectionable to him, the General, that 
the same roof might not cover them. Clearly 
the row had been about that person. ' 

In the course of his long life Mr. Yule had on 
more than one occasion conversed with an elderly 
gentleman who meditated cutting an erring son 
or daughter or some other young relative out of 
his will. And on such ocdasion such elderly gentle- 
man had employed a voice and words similar to 
the voice and words which the General was now 
employing. 

Putting this and that together he concluded that 
the General was very possibly going to London 
to interview his solicitors, to the detriment of 
George's prospects. He sought for confirmation 
of this suspicion. 

"Your nephew," he said, "has possibly told 
you — ' — *' 

The General put up a hand 

'*That will do," he said. "Not a word more, 
sir. I have done with that young man." 

"Just one word more, just'one, " said Mr. Yuk. 
"I have persuaded him, you should know, to 
accept a position on one of my estates. His future, 
jtist now, is indeed rosy, for he is to marry, and 
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the girl, besides being charming, is well endowed. " 

Here the omnibus stopped. A porter presented 
himself. 

*'The London carriage," said the General vio- 
lently. ^' First smoking. And label these things 
for Paddington. *' He climbed out of the omnibus 
and went into the booking-hall, Mr. Yule following. 

Having a return ticket from London the General 
had nothing to do here. He went through on to 
the platform, and climbed into the compartment 
which he had indicated to the porter. Mr. Yule 
climbed faithfully in after him. 

"As I was telling you," he said, "your nephew 
is to come to me in Yorkshire as imderstudy to my 
principal man, Whittaker. I am very lucky to 
have secured his services. That, General, is a 
young man of whom I have a very high opinion. " 

"I rejoice," snapped the General, "that some- 
body has." 

"I have told you," Mr. Yule went on, "that I 
am an utterly lonely man. I think that your 
nephew and his wife will provide a certain element 
in my life that it has hitherto lacked. I regard 
them both affectionately. You do not ask me 
whom it is that he is to marry. " 

"All your information, I may remind you. Lord 
Bridlington, is being voltmteered. I am not 
interested " 

"General," Mr. Yule said earnestly, "Miss 
Day is a sweet girl and I don't want to steal her 
and yotir nephew from you. I know too well what 
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loneliness is, to inflict it willingly on another." 
He paused. The General frowned heavily. 

"Come/* said Mr. Yule, "accq)t my regrets 
and with them my hand. I want to be friends 
with all the world. Don't deny me your friend- 
ship." 

It would have been hard, I think, for the Gen- 
eral to resist Mr. Yule. It was impossible for him 
to resist the Marquess of Bridlington. 

He said : " WeU, since you will have it so, I am 
willing to believe that you had no intention of 
annojdng me. In the face of your very handsome 
apologies, I can do nothing else.'* He took the 
hand awkwardly, grudgingly. But in spite of 
himseK his snob's flesh thrilled at the touch. 

"Splendid!" said Mr. Yule, shaking the Gen- 
eral's hand warmly. * ' Good-bye. ' ' 

"Good-bye, my lord," said the General stiflBy. 

"Ah,"^ said Mr. Yule, "my poor alias is, I 
fear, exploded. I must make up my mind. to 
its abandonment." He got out of the carriage 
and shut the door. " Good-bye. Good-bye, 
General," he said through the window. "A 
pleasant journey to you. I wish you were going 
only so far as Penzance, because it would give 
me great pleasure to bring Mrs. Norton and your 
nephew and Miss Day and her mother over to see 
you to-morrow." 

The General could almost hear the head waiter 
at the Riviera Palace Hotel annoimcing the visit 
of the Marquess of Bridlington. 
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"But/' he said slowly, " since I am going there — " 
Then, "Porter," he cried. His porter ran up. 
"Label those things of mine," said the General, 
"to Penzance, not to London.'* 

For some minutes longer Mr. Yule stood at the 
door chatting pleasantly with his late enemy. On 
neither side was the General's return to Ros- 
kelly's suggested. The impossibility of this was 
tacitly admitted. 

But, now that the General had jdelded, there 
were no half measures about his amiability. To 
such an extent did he vie with the Marquess in 
expressions of regret at the misimderstanding 
which had kept them apart, that at last he found 
himself swearing that the only proof of forgive- 
ness which he would accept from his lordship would 
be the privilege of entertaining him to Itmcheon 
at Penzance on the following day. 

"And, my lord," he said, "since it is to be a 
feast, ha! ha! of reconciliation, we must have a 
few witnesses to the fact, eh? And, as I know 
nobody in Penzance, I must ask you to* furnish 
them from this end. I have no doubt that you will 
be able to find say, two middle-aged ladies, one 
yoimg one, and one young gentleman, which will 
make our table even. Which, I say, will make 
our table even." 

As the train steamed out of the station, Mr. Yule 
stood waving his hand until it was out of sight. 
Then, plimged in thought, he returned to the 
omnibus. 
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About half-way up the hill, he suddenly spoke 
the result of his meditations. 

"There is something, *' he said loudly, "in being 
a Marquess after all/* 

"Yes, my lord," said Boots on the step, oblig* 
ingly, touching his cap. 



APPENDIX 



To Mrs. Arnold Betchworth, 
Hotel Beau Site, 
Cannes. 

Roskbllt's Hotel, 

St. MiTHIAN. 

New Yearns Day. 

My Dear Knry, — 

I write to let you know that I leave this to-morrow, 
and hope to be with yoii in the course of forty-eight 
hours. When I wrote a day or two ago, in reply to the 
very kind invitation of Arnold and yoursdf , that I 
feared to risk the long journey from this idaoe to the 
Riviera with the cold which at that tiooe seemed firmly 
settled upon my chest, I had no idea that I should so 
eocm find myself so completely restored to health. But 
the past week of sunshine and mild weather has worked 
wonders upon me. The cold has been utterly routed 
and I feel perfectly able to travel, if you are still in a 
mind to receive me. 

This is all the more fortunate because the last few 
days has seen the break-up of the pleasant Uttle family 
party which has made Roskelly *s such a ddlightful place 
this winter. General Wemyss-Wanklyn has gocie on to 
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Penzance; the Hindlips have returned home; the 
CaflEyns left yesterday. Even Bayliss (the slightly 
botinding person of whom I have told you — our ninth 
at bridge, you know), even Bayliss is gone, and I, even 
I, only am left. But one circumstance makes me regret 
to leave, and that is the acquaintance I have formed 
with the Marquess of Bridlington, who is putting in a 
few weeks down here. A charming old fellow, of whom 
I hope to see more. I would try to persuade him to 
come to Cannes, but I know that it would be useless, 
for, having just got back to England, after forty years 
in China, he can be induced at the moment to think 
of no cotmtry other than his own. And upon my word, 
Kitty, the stm of the past week makes one wonder if he 
is not right. 

Give my love to Arnold and the girls. In the im- 
mediate antidoation of seeing you all, I am, 

Your affectionate brother, 

A. P. B. 
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^ New Novel by the Muthor of **Poppy" 

THE CLAW 

By 

Cynthia Stockley 

One might quote The Bookman's review 
of Poppy as the best description of the 
author's new book, L e.: 

"It shows the bravery of setf-conquest, the courage 
that fights the world ungle-handed, stubbornly living 
down the world's neglect and scorn, and winning victory 
through love. And back of the tenderness and pathos, 
never intruding, yet never forgotten, is the wonderful, 
luminous atmosphere of Africa, with its mysterious colors 
and shadows and scents, and the ever-present suggestion 
of flowering bushes, ' redolent with a fragrance, like die 
fragrance of a beautiful woman's hair.* ** 

Crown 8vo. $1.55 net 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 

New York London 
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Later Pratt Portraits 

By Anna Fuller 

Miss Puller continues the series of clever 
sketches of New England life and character 
which she presented in PraU Portraits. The 
Pratts are a plain, unpretentious people, but 
shrewd, successful, scrupulously upright, and of 
strong individualities. Though each sketch is 
complete in itself, the interest is continuous, 
for in each new sketch the reader meets with 
some characters that he already knows. 

The idea is original and happily carried out. 
The author's style is unaflEected and charming; 
her humor is subtle and delightful: her char- 
acters are sharply drawn, ^nd their stories told 
with fidelity and sympathy. 

** One of the richest and most worthy contribu- 
tions to American literature of the past decade. 
With a pen positively photographic this skilful 
writer has limned the portraits of this New Eng- 
land family, Pratt by name, and so thoroughly 
New England by nature. — Rochester Herald. 

With illustmtknis in oobr by Maud Tousbt 
Crown 8vo. S1.50 net 



G. P. Putnam's Sons 

New Yoik LoBdoB 
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^An attractive human story.** 

The Scotsman 



BAWBEE JOCK 

By 

AMY McLaren 

A pleasant, wholesome, entertaining Scottish 
love story. " Jock," the impoverished head of a 
Highland clan, has let his ancestral home to a 
moneyed Englishman. He falls in love with one of 
his tenant's guests, and the story of his romantic 
courtship is sympathetically told. Miss McLaren 
has rare gifts for character drawing and the hand- 
ling of dialogue, and her talents have been used to 
the full in the pages of this delightful love story. 

Cr. 8vo. $L35 net 
G. F. PUTNAM'S SONS 

NEW YORK LONDON 
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*^Thm M0a9on's grmat noaeL" 

London Mail 

HOWARDS END 

BY 

E. M. FORSTER 



""Thefe it no doubl about k wbatever. Mr. E. M 
Fonto b one of the great novdkti. Hk stories are not 
about life. They are life. His plots are absoibing 
because his diaraden aie real; he does not create diem, 
but observes them. ... All wiD agree as to the vahie 
of the book, as to its absorbing interest, the art and power 
with which it b put togedier, and they wiD feel with us 
that it is a book quite out of the commnn by a writer 
who is one of our assets, and is likdy to be one of our 
glories.** — London Telegraph. 

** Mr. Fcnter has written a book in which his hi|^ 
.orignal talent has found fuD and tipe expnmioiL A very 
remarkable and original booL** — London TimeM. 

Cr. Bvo. $1^5 net 



a p. PUTNAM'S SONS 

New York London 
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